





FLOOR 
VARNISH 





he floors when e teens J people congr ega 


prove the durabili of “OL” C Floor (Varnish 


Like any good varnish ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish is 
waterproof, but it demonstrates its more remark- 
able characteristics on the floor, under the ceaseless 
grind of countless footsteps and scraping furniture. 

“61” Floor Varnish is heelproof and marproof. 
It is tough, elastic and wear-resistant — made to 
stand abuse. * That is why we say, ‘“Test it with 
a hammer — you may dent the wood but the 
varnish won’t crack.”’ 

Once you have ‘“61”’ on your floors you are 
free from floor care for years. A ‘‘61’’ floor 
requires absolutely no care or attention other than 
such occasional washings you may wish to give it. 

Especially made to withstand abuse on floors, 


*‘61’’ Floor Varnish gives even greater service on 
furniture and woodwork. It renews, preserves and 
waterproofs linoleum and similar floor coverings. 
It is an ideal household varnish for all purposes. 


*“61’’ Floor Varnish is made in Clear Gloss, 
six woodstain colors and Dull Finish which pro- 
duces that much admired dull luster effect. 

Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61,’’ Color Card and names of 
local dealers. Trythe ‘‘hammer test’’ onthe panel! 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product 
Sails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, specified 
by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 


Pratr & LAmpert-INc., 81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


“Save 


the 
you save 


surface 
all”, @ and 





Drawn by C. J. McCarthy. 
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BISHOPRIC STUCCO 


OvER BISHOPRIC BASE 


The Ideal Interior and Exterior Wall Construction 


HOME built of Bishopric Stucco over 

Bishopric Inter-Locking Base will give 
you the greatest possible return in comfort 
and satisfaction. 


A Bishopric Stucco Home costs less than any 
other type — is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer, and it is always beautiful, for the hand 
of time serves but to enrich its charm. 


Look about you in every direction, every 
locality, and you will see more houses being 
built of Stucco than any other construction. 
Stucco is the ideal type for a bungalow or a 
mansion. 


'B 


If you contemplate building a new house, re- 
modeling an old one, or only making minor 
alteration, it will pay you handsomely to 
investigate the merits of Bishopric. 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET, “Bishopric 
For All Time and Clime,” illustrated with 
photographs of beautiful houses built with 
Bishopric Stucco, plaster and sheathing units 
will be mailed you Free. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
%e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


781 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES OTTAWA 
NEw YO CALIFORNIA CANADA 


Lalo 
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ERY beautiful and unusual are these 
artificial lilies of the valley (Fig. 1), each 
blossom made from a tiny opalescent shell! 
They are lovely in a bunch, as you see them in 
the picture, and, | am told at the shop where 
they are for sale, that many people buy them 





FIG. I 


to use on place cards, at wedding breakfasts, 
engagement luncheons, and similar festive 
functions. And | have seen a unique wreath of 
them, interspersed with artificial maidenhair 
fern, on a white summer hat! The sprays are 
73”’ long, and each spray has ten shells, or 
blossoms, and two soft green leaves. They are 
$1.80 per dozen sprays, and no order will be 
taken for less than six sprays. These lilies in 
the picture are shown in a brass basket which 
would be attractive for fruit, or other flowers. 
It is 7” long, and 43” tall, by 53” wide, and 
has a moveable handle. It is priced at only 
$4.00, and must be sent express collect. 


ERE are three unusual cigarette contain- 

ers (Fig. 2) which will be attractive for 
any room, or would make interesting small 
prizes for bridge. The first 
one, on the left, is 43’ tall, 
and has a 4” base. It has a 
small flower print in the 
middle, and a painted ribbon 
around it. The price is $1.50. 
The little box in the centre 
is 33” long, and 2” wide, 
and is lined with marbleized 
paper. It also has a small 
flower print on top, and is 
priced at $1.00. The third 
is unique in shape, and looks 
like an inverted bell, but it 
is so weighted that it stands 





upright without any trouble. It is 4}” tall, 
and 5” wide at the top, and costs $1.50. Please 
add fifteen cents for postage to an order for 
any of these containers. 


ARVED elephants are a hobby with many 

people and I have seen collections of them 
in brass, in teakwood, and in ivory, but, until 
the other day, I had never seen them in sandal- 
wood. | chanced in a store which carries only 
the wonderful products of the Far East, and 
| happened to pick up this small elephant 
(Fig. 3). He is about 2” tall, and is carved from 
the natural sandalwood which is tawny in 
color. The price is $1.25 for His Majesty, and 
you may have a camel, or a goat, or a bear for 





FIG. 3 


the same price. All are carved by the same 
caste of woodworkers in India, whose craft, 
like that of the brass workers, is hereditary. 
These little animals are delicately scented 
with the natural fragrance of the sandalwood. 

You may also buy a fine model of ‘Hathi, 
The Elephant,’ in brass, in the form of book, 
ends. These are 43” high, 52” long, and weigh 


FIG. 2 





Edonopurchasing, | 
but shall be glad to 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned 
may be purchased, upon re- | 
ceipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address 
Mary Jackson Lee, 
200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Te 
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two pounds each. Singly these elephants are 
$5.00, should you wish to use one for a door 
stop, but the pair, for bookends, is $9.00. 





HE narrow runner (Fig. 4) is a solid piece 

of all-over drawn filet tire Porto Rican 
work, made from cream-colored, hand-woven 
linen. The design is of roses and leaves, inside 
a conventional border, and the size, 9” wide, 
by 35” long, is well adapted to the average 
console table. The price 
is $8.50. 


HE interesting mate- 

rial on the next page 
(Fig. 5) is a modern 
reproduction of toile de 
Jouy which is 36” wide, 
and only $1.30 a yard. 
Add to these charms the 
fact that the pattern is 
called, ‘Old New Eng- 
land,’ and that it is really 
sunfast and washable, 
and you surely havea fab- 
ric which is unusual. If 
you study the pattern 
you will find that it de- 
picts the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, a log cabin, a 
settler’s home, and a fine 
Colonial mansion. Cur- 
tains and a valanced bed 
cover of this material 
would be delightful on a 
maple bed, or in a bed- 
room withearly American riG. 4 
furniture. It comes in a 
bright cheerful red like the 
old toile de Jouy, as well as 
in mulberry, blue, and green. 
It is a real pleasure to have 
something like this print to 
offer you, so full of character, 
and yet such good value. 
I am sure many of you will 
find places to usc it. 








FORM of lighting sconce 
which happened to be 
new to me was discovered 
in a craftsman’s shop in 
New York, where only the 
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-,.yet we have im 


For all practical purposes, Sheetrock could have 
gone on forever just as it was. Yet we have im- 
proved it. 

MADE IT EASIER TO HANDLE. Reduced its 
weight. Thereby lowered the low cost of making 
walls and ceilings with Sheetrock. 


GIVEN IT EXTRA STRENGTH. Now Sheetrock 
provides a much more rigid wall, solid, tight- 
jointed, bracing to frame construction. 


MADE IT MORE INSULATING. A new manufac- 
| turing process builds up a gypsum core of mi- 
nute air cells, the strongest structural resistance 
to heat and cold, insuring more comfort in sum- 
mer, more economical heat in winter. 


AND A SPECIAL SURFACE SIZING gives this 
improved Sheetrock greater adaptability to od 


decoration: wallpaper, paint, panels, 
USG finish for toned and textured walls. 


FIREPROOF, RIGID, NON-WARPING, this im- 
proved Sheetrock assures you now the full ad- 
vantages of security, economy, permanence. 





















We are not announcing a new wallboard. We are 


repairs. 
en once amon ee 
or can get promptly from our nearest 
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WINDOW SHOPPING. 








_ Undecorated | 
Gray Iron Castings | 
| | 


OU can 

paint these 

blanks in oil, 

enamel, liquid 

sealing gg or 

bronze. No. 167 

satin Door Stop, wt. 
9 lbs., $1.50 each. No. 168 Foot 
Scraper, wt. 3 Ibs., $1.25 each | 
(witch) F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. | 
Send remittance with order, and if 
to be shipped by parcel post, in- 
clude charges. We have one hun- 
dred and seventy (170) numbers 
from which you may select. Ask 
for our catalog of undecorated 
Book Ends, Door Stops, Door 
Knockers, Candlesticks, Candle 
and Electric Sconces — and many 
miscellaneous ornamental castings. 


ALBANY 
FOUNDRY CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 
































Your Own Ideas in artistic 
effects can now be carried out. 
Furniture for every room, sold 
unfinished, direct from the cabinet 
makers. 

Our finishing department will do 
it for you for a very nominal 
charge, or, if you prefer, you may 
apply the “brush” yourself. 

Special woodworking. Furniture refinished 


The Campbell Shops 
216 East 41st St., New York 
Near Grand Central Terminal. Tel. Vanderbilt 7226 | 














best type of unusual lighting fix- an early American mirror sconce. 


ture is made. This unusual piece It has a round back, 93” in di- 
(Fig. 6) is a reproduction of ameter, made of 61 small pieces 
of old mirror, ingeniously put to- 
gether. When the sconce is lighted 
each piece of mirror reflects the 
light at a slightly different angle, 
and the result is brilliant and spar- 
kling. Wired for electricity, and 
with a pull chain, and a socket cup 
to hold the light, it costs $20.00, 
plus 25 cents for packing. 


HERE is now a new form of 

decalcomania in the shape of 
decorative groups and clusters of 
fruit and flowers in gold leaf. These 
are effective used on black furni- 
ture, boxes, chairs, and so forth. 
Bunches of grapes are especially 














FLORENTINE 
CRAFTSMEN 


The charm- 
ing individu- 
ality of this 
hanging fern 
basket, exe- 
cuted in hand- 
wrought iron 
with copper 
pot, makes it 
unusually at- 
tractive for 
the porch or 
solarium. 





PRICE 


$30 


ie Send for our il- 
 lustrated cata- 





logue showing 
many beautiful 
things in hand- 
wrought iron. 





THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


Masters of the Metal Arts 
45 East 22nd Street, New York City 


























STUDY 
INTERIOR 
} 0) NOLO) 2.4 w £0). 





A delightfully ar- 
ranged course for 
either professional 
or cultural use 
No previous training required. Unlimited 
eerenes this fascinating profession. 


instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 
all principles of decoration. Home study 
course conducted by foremost authorities. 


Start at once. Send for Booklet B9 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


441 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 














PERSIAN RUG 


Exceptional Senna Persian Rug 
18:3 x 12:2, Tabriz weave, soft 
brown shade. Fine quality, excel- 
lent condition, unused by owner on 
account of general color of room. 
To be sold at less than half original 
price. Sale price $450.00. | 


ELLERY SEDGWICK 
8 ArtInGTon StreET - Boston 





























ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





We can furnish antique brasses from 1680 to 1810 
(Duncan Phyfe) correctly reproduced from originals. 


I. SACK 
85-89 Charles Street | Boston, Mass. 





(Catalogue on request) 




















SEEN AER URES | | 1 mate fini ushng tlc or grey rn ste, bras copper anain com || YOUR HOROSCOPE 


With a Table Service Wagon, you bination of these metals, in finest quality and design; and at prices running from 
If you have a question about occupation, invest- | 
" or 








can speed up your housework, set $3.00 up. 
or clear the table quicker, enter- The design here illustrated is a copy of an old English pattern; 25 inches high, finished ments, friends, al di 
em to. ’ ae aa, = in beautiful grey iron, costs $36. ; aaa = eons gg Our on ae  -e . 4 
Sioes tray, 2 handles, cilent ewivel ‘ Cie 4 of andirons; catalog S of spark screens, and catalog M of mantels will be ices are m derate and all details are fully ex- 
wi Ss. icture pamphlet ai i i : ained A d it x 
name of exclusive dealer on request. ~edeieohcomabedar-spgane . aslo’ ee ee 
EpWIN A. JACKSON & BrRo., Inc. 47 Beekman St., New York THE FORECASTERS o 


Special — Write for Factory Offer 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. F-9, Cunard Building, Chicago, Illinoi 











Also Lexington Ave., Cor. 65th St., New York Marion Meyer Drew— Sidney Kimball Bennett 
6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Cal. 



































from mine to consumer 


Anacon vA 


Anaconda Copper, Brass 
and Bronze Products elim- 
inate costly repairs and 
replacements in building 
construction because they 
do not rust. 


Brass Pipe for water supply, 
Roofing Copper for gutters, 
leaders, etc., and Bronze 
Window Screens last 
indefinitely. They are 
cheapest in the long run. 


ANACONDA BRASS 


Installed by leading Plumbing Contractors everywhere 
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of You 
is Water 


If your “water level” falls low or becomes 
contaminated, ill health is the inevitable 
consequence. Hence, millions are spent 
to protect the nation’s water supply— 
until it reaches your home. 





But how about the pipes in your house! - 


Do they contaminate the water with iron 
rust and corroded particles of pipe? Do 
they fail after a few years service entailing 
the annoyance and expense of repairs? 


Anaconda Brass Pipe cannot rust or clog 
with rust deposits. Year in and year out 
it delivers a full flow of water as pure 
as its source from every faucet in the 
house. 


Yet, installed in the average $15,000 
house, this protection to the health and 
comfort of your family costs only about 
$75 more than corrodible pipe. 


May we send you a copy of “Ten Years Hence”? 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Canadion Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD. 

New Torento, Ont. 
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good in this line, and come in two fruits, flowers, and many conven- 
sizes, a medium size for 32¢, and a ___ tional patterns. | 
larger one for 62¢. There are re- 

productions of inlaid wood which 

are very perfect and useful for COLORFUL pottery box (Fig. 
tables, tea trays, or any piece of 7) takes the shape of a basket 
furniture on which you wish to of fruit, with the fruit and leaves 
have an inlaid effect. The shells forming the cover. Their natural 
and inlaid ovals, such as appear on coloring is decorative, and the 
Hepplewhite furniture, are very pomegranates, grapes, apples, and 
green leaves are well modeled. The 
box comes in two sizes, the smaller 
one being 5” tall, and 6” in diame- 
ter, at a price of $5.00. There is a 
much larger size for $10.00. 


) 9 6 Ps Fs Fe > 
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SYMBOLIC DESIGNS — Wear a lifetime. 
No two alike. Reversible. Made of virgin 
wool. My sealed tag on rug is your guarantee 
of quality and genuineness. Sent on approval. 
A few sizes and prices: 


FRAMES FOR 
Keep-sake Pictures 





The above illustrates our 5404 frame fin- 
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"x 36" $7.25 “x 60" $24.25 = si . 
27" = 43” cz 42” 7 66” 7 UCH a beautiful chalice vase | F 
34” x 55 I 50" ‘S08 33.50 as this (Fig. 8) would make a a oe : vr 
55” x 88’ le - j rddi sce +c Send for our free booklet K. 
B55 x on 59.50 charming wedding present. It is tl 
Postage Prepaid Dealers Please Write tall, with base 3” tall, and the | FOSTER BROTHERS 
R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader | vase-like top about 6” high. It may | ARLINGTON, MASS., U. S. A. al 
Established 1903 | ‘ - (Retail Salesroom, 4 Park Sq., Boston) 
Dept. 9-H-B sain: be bought in green, amethyst, 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona apt x apie : Pt et 
| canary, crystal, or blue, and costs sl 
se ee ; : . $8.75. It should travel by express a es ——— 
| good, and come in various widths * “/’ 7 | Oo 
This BOOK. and prices, ‘ranging from 20¢ up. sats tl 
Decalcomania decoration is_par- eae 
Chet Shee Decalcomania dec p Handsome HAIRS tl 
B tifvi ticularly in demand for clock faces, Comfortable | fe 
SauUtitying and this shop has a variety of pat- 
Ss F : . .-« DIRECT from MAKER... 
ent Free terns suitable for that purpose. 
All these designs are well drawn CI 
I) gestions'on how to in full color. By following direc- b 
y im: . ° 
tie, cheery and inviting tions carefully the user will be able 
ns how you . . 
can easily and econom- to embellish many articles. In 
leally refinish and keep woodwork, furni- : oe Sept £ la 
ture “BUILDING? ordering, it is wise to state if you re 
Doubtless you want the most house for the intend to use the transfers on lamp d 
east mon iT a L 
that ambition without“ cutting corners.” shades, as the shop will then be ric. 8 FIG. 9 
aye ener how inexpensive woods can be " . d 
finished as Deautifully as more costly varie- careful not to send those with 
ties. If, after receiving book, you wish ‘ A ae . F 
further ‘information, write our individual opaque backings which prevent collect. The globe, which forms 
a RS copuniccrae.* he light f hini h h th f the b is full of deli 
80 > alice >» 
Wo will gladly stad thas back free one t e lig t rom shining through the part of the ase, Is ull o elicate 
ogy Fy By dh hE designs. Besides the patterns men- _ little bubbles which look like dew- CCohe Suetzon ” phar af 2 
S.C. van 4 eee B.9 tioned above, the stock includes drops caught in the glass, and add $27 manship. . . . Covered in any S 
i ‘ a . 4 ° # oe ‘ color chintz with loose down 
The Wood Finishing Authorities” birds in great variety, butterflies, | much to the charm of the effect. cushion. . . . Send for catalog tl 
MULLER BROS. t 
ES a ee A ce ee a 1501 3rd Avenue New York City ( 
HRVNIUUUVUNUOOOUULVULLNLULiLLLLLLANARUU EU AOMVUUAILANYOUUULAUUAU AL 444 AHMMUGHEUNNULYUGALINNULU AL oe neces 
| HULU ui HAI AMAL E 
FEATURING —FINELY MADE 
HANGING BOOKSHELVES O 
As Illustrated | | WV I : De it 
Finished in dull = f 
wits! oY the W Irving Forse. in. |: | eT 
casera | | e ‘ 2 me. nterior tl (- s| 
match your sample. = 
Risse i | | 425 Madison Ave., New York City LEARN AT HOME ¢ 
magn i wssa | | $5,000 to $10,000 per year 
follow i = Take a high-salaried position, or start Vv 
No. 1 - 88.50 . Profitable business yourself. Promi- 
No.2... 5. era! (n@ nent New York decorators teach you 
No.2, . . $15.00 gammy, by mail. Inside methods for — a 
There is no charge sional A home practice 
for packing. TRADE MARK thod. Naspecialabilityneeded. WV 
Orders promptly NEW BOOK FREE j 
filled on receipt of z Write postcard or letter forit today.Explains Ss 
By Mail Only check or money order. HY not really complete your opportunities and new / 
BENJAMIN FERBER house with Colonial HAND gatering lucrative pro b 
975 Sherman Ave. New York City, N. Y. FCRGED HARDWARE? Our line National Schoo! of ‘ 
of authentic Colonial Hardware | a ( 


will equip your doors, shutters, 
closets, and cupboards from cellar 
to garret. 





Dept. 
|] 2W. 47th St., N.Y.C. 





|_ ane 









} also 
ORTUNES are being made in Tea . . : 

FORT Motor — and Coffee Lighting Fixtures, Lanterns, Tie I. Irvine 
Shops everywhere. You can open one Shoe Scrapers, Fireplace Sets ue TOONS 
in your own home —city, town, Shutter 
country or resort, and make money y ° 
hand over. fist, » ae manage one alre sadly = Hold-Back No. 408 
going. ig salaries paid to train = 4 7 

managers; shortage acute. We teach : The W. Irving Thunb 
‘ou entire business in a few weeks. Latch No. I45. Can be 


ou train in spare time at cost of but supplied with sad pom . ; 
YALE lock “4 you like a catalog? 





YUMUUUULLUUUOLLUNAIL 


W. T. Carter Lumber & Building Company of 
Houston, Texas, owners and developers of 


GARDEN VILLAS, 


a garden city project, wish to announce that 
Mr. Edward Wilkinson, Architect, 


has become associated with their organization, 
and desires catalogs of materials, suitable to mod- 
erate homes, and gardens of an artistic nature. 








few cents a day. Be badependent. 
Write for Free Book ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit. 


Tea Room Inetiuse 
Dept. W-8213 Washington, D. C. 
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depends upon 
care in this simple 
inexpensive detail 


First the windows!’ say interior dec- 
orators. For the windows, because 
they are the brightest features of 
any room, strike the strongest note. 


If the window shades show the 
slightest defects, as window shades 
of the ordinary kind so quickly do, 
the brilliant daylight that glares 
through them will bring these de- 
fects out in harsh relief. 


Ugly streaks and stains, glaring 
cracks and pinholes will spoil the 
beauty of the whole room. 


That the beauty you plan may 
last you must therefore give par- 
ticular care to the selection of this 
simple, inexpensive detail of interior 
decoration. 


Lasting beauty for a 
few cents more 


Shade your windows with Brenlin, 
the long-wearing window shade ma- 
terial. 


Unlike ordinary shade cloth, 
Brenlin has no brittle filling of chalk 
or clay to break and fall out, caus- 
ing unsightly cracks and pinholes to 
show against the out-door light. 


Strong and flexible, much like 
finely-woven linen, Brenlin has 
weight and body enough to keep it 
always straight and smooth. Rain 
will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its 
beautiful tints, applied by hand, 
resist fading in the sun. 
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Brenlin wears two or three times 
as long as the ordinary shade, yet it 
costs only a few cents more. It may 
be had in soft, rich colors to har- 
monize with every interior scheme. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 
when you buy 


The name Brenlin is embossed or 
perforated on the edge of every 
Brenlin shade. Be sure it’s Brenlin 
when you buy. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 


“The oldest window shade house in America” 


2049 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 
Dealers may also be supplied by: 
Breneman-Horan Co., Inc.--.------- --New York City 


Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. ----------------- Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co.--...-.......-Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc.---.-.---.-.Portland, Ore. 


S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc.---- -.---------.----Chicago, IIL. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc.---- ..-Kansas City, Mo. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc.----- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


eRe Gi CI ric cnnanacnnnsenanyes --Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co.--.------------- St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Sivide Cai... .cccecsncsusssn Seattle, Wash. 


Hanp Mabe 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpvow Suave material 


“Beauty begins where the light comes in!” 





Mail the coupon 
for valuable new booklet 


We have prepared a new booklet, 
‘‘Making the Windows Beautify Your 


Home,’ which you will find exceed- 
ingly interesting and helpful in plan- 
ning your interior schemes. 

Prepared in collaboration with in- 
terior decorators, this book is authori- 
tative and correct. 
illustrated in color and contains many 
valuable suggestions on window dec- 
oration. 


Send for it today. To readers of this 
magazine it is offered for only roc (less 
than half the cost of printing alone). 
Use the.coupon or write. You will 
also receive samples of Brenlin in 
different colors. Address Cincinnati. 


It is generously 


Whether the beauty that you plan 


als ot a. ee 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
2049 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Home, 


PRR iE 22S DLS J seacadirii ool cicadas age Ue 


re re re ar a ee ee, ee, ee ee es 


Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). Please send 
me your booklet, “Making the Windows Beautify Your 
” together with free samples of Brenlin. 
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PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES’’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 


*“*“STUCCO HOUSES’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 




















Dour Family Portraits 


done privately in the artistic form of 


Khe Copley Prints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded japan ae 
tintypes, snapshots, etc. Originals 


Preserve originals 
and make unique 
gifts to relatives 


The 
Copley Prints 


have for 30 years been 
a hall-mark of go 
taste in pictures for 
Gifts, your Home, 
and ols, 

Send 25 cents for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
It is practically a handbook of American Art 
Send money-order, check, or stamps— not coin 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 145 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 























Wrought Iron 
HARDWARE 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
ANDIRONS 
Hand Customed 
Colonial, English, Spanish, Italian 


Send for Literature 
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Safest dog for children. 
Any age, any mpot 


k 

















BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 


DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A — Professional Training Course 
Course B — 


Own House 
Enrollment 11 Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 


Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 


OR a dainty buffet supper or 

luncheon a housekeeper would 
enjoy some novel glass plates and 
cups, which are called ‘tea socia- 
bles.’ If you look closely at Figure 
9 you will see that there is a little 
rim on the surface of the plate, in 
which the cup rests safely without 
danger of falling off. The glass is 
impervious to heat. This  serv- 
ice complete may be bought in 
green, canary or dark amber colors, 
and costs $16.00 a dozen. The 
plates alone may be used for 
hors d’ceuvres before a dinner party. 
These articles must be sent by 
express collect. 


NEW design in book-ends (Fig. 
10) takes the form of stiff, 
which, 


seated Egyptian figures, 


the chair and headdress of bur- 
nished gold. The robe is scarlet, 
antiqued, and Tut is very decora- 
tive and handsome, especially when 
he is upholding books in fine bind- 
ings. 


HE shop which features the 

decalcomania I mentioned a 
few paragraphs back, also imports 
French prints in every con- 
ceivable shape and size, for the 
decoration of lampshades, boxes, 
waste-baskets, screens, mirrors and 
the like. The prints include old 
and modern subjects in round, oval, 
square, and other shapes, and range 
in size from 13’ up. These prints 
may be bought both wholesale and 
retail, from 5¢ up to several dollars 
each. 





FIG. 


I] assume, represent the ubiquitous 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. They are 7” 
high, and 32" wide, and 33” deep. 
The price is $15.00 per pair. As 
Tut must travel by American Ex- 
press, which surprises him very 
much, please pay the price of his 
ticket when you receive him. The 
book-ends are made of metal, with 


EW YORK is a market for the 

world’s goods, as you know, 
nevertheless | am sometimes sur- 
prised to see what may be found in 
its shops. Here, for instance, right 
on Madison Avenue, is a shop with 
many articles from the tropics on 
its shelves. You may be interested 
in hearing about some of them. 











Unfinished or Decorated Furniture 





Work all done in our own studio and personal supervision given each order 
Catalogue on request, 25 cts. 


Reproductions 
of Early American and 
Colonial Designs 


We Specialize in 
Antique Finishes 
Antique, or Amber Maple, 
Mahogany, American 
Walnut, Staining, Painting 
and Decorating 





Artcraft 
203 Lexington Ave. 


Between 32nd and 33rd Sts. 





Boston, Copley Station Mass. 





Furniture Co. 
New York City 


Caledonia 3144 











May I Help You In 
Securing Your 


Antique Oriental Rugs 


From my stock can be found old 
gems vibrant with glinting colors, 
THICK, SERVICEABLE, 
SOFT and untreated. Your 
search in regular trade channels 
for such gems is to no avail but 
here can be found the greatest 
variety. 

Write for my descriptive booklet and 
make your order for rugs on ap- 
proval for inspection at my expense. 








THOS. F. DAVIS, Dept. 10, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


(Successor to L. B. Lawton) 














“No. 3608—Farple and yellow plums, 2143735, ste | 
Decorative | 
Decalcomania Transfers | 


Floral, Fruit, Bird, 
Chinese Designs, he oi oy a Reng pend 
Shades, Screens, Trays, Boxes, Etc. 
Send for Illustrated C atalog 4c. 

Also French eee in omen, ane Modern 


Sub. atalog 
L. C. WELLS, 225 3S Fit th = Dept. “ti, New York 














| 
| 
i 





H® FORGED reproductions of Old 


Colonial Hardware and Fixtures. All of 
our articles are forged by hand and are 
of a design and appearance. 


Hinges tches - Knockers 
Lighting =. and Such 


Send for our Catalogue H 


Old Colony Forge 


INCORPOARATEDO 
1350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, 





_] 





Use No indie 











A super fire lighter. 


Unique in principle, 
design and performance. 


Generates twenty minutes 
intense, igniting flame. 


Send for circular. 
$8.00 plus delivery. 








HALF MOON FIRE LIGHTER 


Poughkeepsie, New York 





FOR SALE 


Full length (32 inches) on pedestal. 
MISS J.S.BANGE - 


FINE WHITE MARBLE FIGURE 


“DANCING GIRL” 


Please address 
476 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DUNDEE 


Log Cabin Antiques yew’ York 


American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 


SPECIAL — Curly Maple 


C 


Rare—All Good. Special List 
Mirror Reproductions 
‘hippendale and Others-—Priced Low. 





Miniatures 


color. 


Your favorite photograph 

painted on ivory in water 

Inquiries given prompt attention. 
EDWARD HAUSER, 

5 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 


Antiques De Luxe 


CATALOGUE AND PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 


Cuoice Osjects ONLY 


| A. B. HERRMAN, 20 Union St., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


~ 
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It will pay you to send forthe 
| beautiful Type A book which 
Mr. Wolf shows to his clients. 
It tells, with interesting pic- 
tures, just why Type A is so 
iS ! efficient that it pays for itself 
j in fuel saving. Simply address 
old the office below. 
rs, 


Ur 
els 
put 
est 


| When men 
who build 
| for others 


uild homes qm 
or a 6 "Se 


» iene 


I! themselves ... what heating © 
equipment + 


do they specify?" 















_ ©A.R.Co., 1925 


“PTHE IDEAL Type A Boiler and Corto and Corto Radiators appeal to their 
R Radiators,” answers Albert M.Wolf, sense of beauty. 
of Wolf, Sexton, Harper and Trueax, But performance is even more im- 


This is Corto, the Radi- 


ator Classic which Mr. 
Wolf so highly endors- 
es. A finely illustrated 
Corto book will gladly 
be mailed on request to 









Chicago Engineers and Architects. 
“The Type A Heat Machine installed 

in my residence excels in economy of 

operation any other boiler I have had 


portant. The revertible flues of Type A, 
its tight-fitting doors, water-surrounded 
ashpit and fire-pot, and automatic 
damper control, combine to give 








ms the office below. occasion to operate,” he continues. “I maximum efficiency; while the Corto, 
have used Corto Radiators through- _ because ofits slender,graceful columns, 
“ out; it is the logical choice for a resi- occupies a third less floor space than 
Kc dence, combining fine appearance and __ the ordinary radiator and heats up 
-w grace with high efficiency.” even more quickly. 
ns Most architects and engineers concur Send for the Type A and Corto books 
in this judgment. The IDEAL Type A _ that give the full facts. 
oh 
er 
For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade everywhere 
2 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
- Dept. 53, 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities 


ST 


lif. 

















ATWATER KENT 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





RADIO 


























ROSAMOND PINCHOT, ACTRESS, HAS INSTALLED THE MODEL 20 COMPACT IN HER NEW YORK HOME, THIS SET IS PRICED AT EIGHTY DOLLARS, 








WVomen are 
deciding now 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 

evening at 9 o'clock (eastern daylight time ) through stations 

—werar New Yorks wy Ar Providence; wEe1 Boston; 

wrt Philadelphia; wc ak Pittsburgh; w GR Buffalo; ww 

Detroit; wcco Minneapolis-St. Paul; woc Davenport; 
wsaAl Cincinnati. 





OU have been listening to all the discussions 
about radio. The technical claims for one set 
or another have meant very little to you. 

But there are at least three facts about Atwater 
Kent Receivers and Radio Speakers which have 
probably stayed in your mind. 

One is that the Atwater Kent Model 20 
Compact fits into your home unob- 
trusively. It blends agreeably with 
your decorations and furnishings. 

Anotheris, with twenty-two years of 





making precision electrical equipment, Atwater 
Kent was ready when radio came. You believe 
in buying from experienced people, don’t you? 


And, finally, in countless small refinements 
which women appreciate most, everv Atwater 
Kent Set and Radio Speaker is built to reward 
the closest scrutiny. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the story of 
Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO, 
cA. Atwater Kent, President 
4748 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


a 








Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 





MODEL 20, $80 


Radio Speakers, $12 to $28 


MODEL 10, $80 
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SHOPPING 








Lawn velvet smooth 
— shrubberies a rich 
emerald—flowers 
feng vegetables look- 

fine. 


But dry hot 
weather piled up into 
3 ays! 
‘O' vegetation 
tell the sad story. 
Won't you ; send for 
our booklet “Rain” 
It tells howe es 
other folks — lots of 
them — prevent all 


this. 
The Skinner Irrigation Go.,213 Water St.. Troy .Ohie 


VYe ik 


VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS € CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 

















Hand Wrought Lighting Fixtures 


** COLONIAL’’ 
Earl Ageteee wena from heavy 
English 
Hehe 13", Width 334” 
Back Projection for wiring 44’. 
PRICES 
$6.50 electrified ready for use. 
$3. 50 unelectrified, for candle. 
Painted in any color desired, $1.00 
extra. Prices include all shipping 
charges and postage. 
, INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHOP 
Colonial 64 Charles St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. 























The 
newest 
* homes 
in 
Cali- 
fornia 





“Home 
trations of 4 to 9 rooms, COLONIALS, 
and SPANISH STUCCOS, floor plans and exteriors. 


a. “y Complete BOOK, 108 illus- 
ENGLISH 


Send $1.00. Plans ter’ Spectfications furnished. 
= ene Aut y on Bungalow Architectur< 
E BUNGALOWCRA FT Co. 
527 I. W. Hellenen Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Old-Fashioned Pieced Quilts 2°; °° 
blue old-time prints and unbleached muslin. Size 
2x2 yards, nicely quilted 

“Dove in Window,”’ $10.00 

*‘Double Peony,” also “‘Chip Basket,”’ $12.50 
MARY A. SWEENEY 216 E. Market, Johnson City, Tenn. 





Colonial Hardware 
in Hand Wrought Iron 


Hinges, latches and such for the house, gar- 
den gate, garage and other outbuildings. 


M.S.TELLER, 28) Wall St., 







Kingston, N.Y. 





CONSTANT COLOR CHINTZES 


Gauzes and Chair Coverings. Send 2c stamp for cut- 
tings of interesting combinations of personally tested 


fabrics. State color scheme. Appointments by 
telephone. 

Mrs. H. E. Bre Decorators Margaret O. Go!dsmith 
340 E. 4ist St. Murray Hill 3554 New York City 





Old H t Re cently restored. 
omestea: Fireplaces, oven, ccr- 
ner cupboard, etc. Ten rooms, bath, heat, 
water, electricity. telephone, 3 acres, 2-car gar- 
age, chauffeur’sroom, $12,500. 
BOX 22, Woodbury, Conn. 


FIG. II 


First (in Fig. 11), you may see a 
Hong Kong chair, which is priced 
at $15.00 by the way, and over the 
back is something which was a 
novelty to me, and may be to you. 
It is a woven envelope which slips 
over the back, and not only pro- 
tects the chair, but dresses it in gay 
colors. The size, as you see it, 
that is half of the envelope is 20” 
wide, and 11” deep, but it is said 
that these covers will stretch with 
use, and become a little larger. It 
is woven from the fibres of the 
marguery plant which belongs to 
the century plant family. The 
cover is gayly striped in gray, pink, 
purple, and red, and costs $3.50. 
The dyes are all vegetable, and the 
whole product comes from the 
West Indies. 

| The very plain person on the 
arm of the chair is a real Philippino 
rain god, and he was carved all 
from one piece of wood. 








His price is $20.00, and I 
seem to think he is going to 
move to some library or den 


where his new owner has other 
interesting souvenirs of travel. 


HE next picture (Fig.12 ) shows 
more of these unusual novelties 
from the land of blazing sunshine. 
At the extreme left is a homespun, 
hand-woven table scarf, or shawl, 


which is 30” wide, and go” long, 
and has a 9” fringe. It comes in 
soft orange, yellow, purple, tan, 


and gray stripes, and is really lovely. 
It would be attractive as a table 
cover, or as a shawl for piazza use. 
Its price is $18.00. The strange 
gourds in the middle of the picture 
are native musical instruments, 
priced from $1.50, to $3.50. They 
are called ‘wichero’ in West Indian 





FIG. I2 


parlance, and are really curiosities, 
with their hand-carved ridges in 
simple primitive patterns. 

The cocoanut dippers are also 
classified as curiosities, but will be 
found useful, too, if kept with the 
picnic things in your summer home. 
The curiously carved dipper which 
has a handle with four links costs 


















for- the—_ 
Count 
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Hardware « * * 








T ODHUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue . New York 


Lanterns, Lighting romutte, 
Weathervanes * 7” » 


Colonial & Early English 








r Illustrations upon request 
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Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 





ME. vewharm Fr 


GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 
Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

“Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 


Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated cmorres catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 




























COLONIAL ,,"s:4., DAMPER 


™ —— teachings determine a Nation's 
destiny.”’— President Coolidge 


No smoking; 
insurescorrect 


places 
and Furnish- 

ings: Andirons, Grates, Hoods, 
Suggestions gladly given. 


Screens, etc. 


Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
ing common mistakes in Fireplace Construction. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Il. 














1923 EDITION. The most wonderful book of home 
plans ever published by any architect. Revised and 
enlarged. 224 es, heavy covers, nearly 600 illus- 
trations of floor plans, photos of medium cost Colo- 
nial homes, cottages, bungalows and two-family 
dwellings, an ideal reference book showing size of 
uildings and a description of each sent post- 
paldfor$3. Many complete plansandspecificationsas 
iow as $10. You cannot afford to build until you have 
seen this book, it may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Frederick H. Gowing, Architect 
101 Tremont Street ston, Mass. 


Floated ewe Shades of Glazed Chintz 


7 All Colors, Plain or 
| Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 


All Furnishings 


|) MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE 
856 Lexington Ave, 
New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 











COATS-OF-ARMS and CRESTS 
Painted | Armorial bookplates de- 
signed $10.00 to $50.00. Arms 
— hed $0.00. Stationery dies 

raved. Authority guaranteed. 
Established 1908. 

EORGE B. TODD 

57 Cornell Ave. Yonkers, N. Y 








WINDOW. SHOPPING 











$3.50, but the small plain type is in rich colors on creamy, hand- 
only fifty cents. The painted gourd woven cotton. 

| These curtains, and spreads — 
| for there are some large sizes 
| 





among them which may be used | 
for spreads — were all brought to 
this country from the 1924 
Wembley Exhibition in England. 
The curtains are 13 yards wide, 
and three yards long, and are priced 
at only $7.50 each. 

There are also covers which are 
6 feet by 9 feet, priced at $12.50, 
and a still larger size, 9 feet by 9 
feet which is $15.00. All these cot- 
tons are guaranteed washable. 














Don’t do withoutthe sith of 
running water another season. 
Our Bungalow Model costs but 
two cents a day to operate—is 
automatic, needs only an occa- 
sional oiling. 

200 KEWANEE Systems 

Water Supply — Lighting 
Sewage Disposal 





v WW ————— —— 


, 


Sele Teens 





No. 110“Bungalow Model” . bar age vs design _ “a ~ Soutine ar fea i a Sanh 
resen' t 
ee NOW $140 ysl 7 ned in the centre 0 t e pane . Phig clacton includes 50 photographs, 
Write for booklet today i with a pleasing medley of par- tT a aoe 
° 3 For Architects, Builders 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. feeling 
and Home Owners 


FIG. 13 
Ask your Festal F dealer or mail check or 


money ae for $1.00 to 
E ROY HILTON CoO., 
800 Po Bidg., Long Beach, Calif. 


Plan Service and Special 
© A Architectural Designing ©) 


439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, IIl. 


KEWAN Er rattle is $1.25, and the cozolo palm 


hearth brush, with a painted handle 
is also $1.25. 














SHIP MODELS 


Brought Henry 
H son to 








America. 

Height 17 inches, 
length 20 inches 
overa: 

enon ‘brass with 


LAN BOOKS ABLE and couch covers (Fig. 

‘ 13) woven from the fibre of the 
marguery plant, similar to the en- 
velope chair back shown in Figure 
11 come in a 45”x 72” size at 
$15.00 for couch covers and a 25” 
x 36” at only $5.00 for table covers. 


Hull: light and 
olive green. 
These greens 
which are soft 
and refined, to- 
ce with the 
ass sails and 
graceful lines of 
the model, make 




















“All-American Homes” Wastebaskets of split bamboo are No. 134—The Half Moon. xp a most charm- 
50 i poy 10 Rooms—$1 ‘ ° ; . (1609) ing ornament. 
ie New 7 Colonials obtainable in various sizes, from This is one of a line of period ships we offer in half 
50 Ho’ ment to 10 Rooms—$1 models. 
South-West | Antes Homes’ $2.00 to $5.00. They are suitable on narrow shelves or against 
the wall. The hull is finished on one side only, 


thereby taking up less room than full models. 


75 se and Bungalows—$1 
A splendid value at $15 each, including delivery 


it Coast PE Books’ 
5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 3 to 5 Rooms, $1 
PECIAL OFFER: Select any three for $2.50. to you. 
S‘Books a and Blueprints sold with Money-Back AST India cotton prints never Other attractive articles. Circulars upon request. 
HOUSEHOLD PATENT CoO. 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 240 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles go out of style. They are too ae a . 4 is Norristown, Pa. 


unusual and exotic a decoration 
Eat and Be Well! 























ever to be tiresome. I have just rots, flowers, baskets of roses, 


found some beautiful curtains in birds of Paradise and many smaller HODGSON fees 


this material which come from kinds of birds within the 12 inch 
THERE are Hodgson Portable Houses for 
























CONDENSED set of health rules ; 3 ani ‘ 
A Farrukhabad, in Upper India, and floral border, which is a study in query conceivable purpose, from small 
-ke : H : summer camps to large, commodious clu 

4 wealth of information about food are hand blocked by native workers. design itself. é homes, Gur banutituliy Ghusteeted catelos 

Control Your Weight Without The pattern on them is the ancient There are tropical animals, in- Oe ee ee 

" Drugs or —— erin one of The Tree of Life (Fig. 14) cluding a Bengal tiger at the foot ——, eran ae. Write for 
ffect ht trol diets, nm . ° ° . q catalog y. 

Seta dicts, iaxative and’ blood-building which is centuries old. It is printed of the Tree. 
7 ai hich t Id. It is printed of the T ss eecieetemmeintiesien 






=x diets, and diets used in the correc- 
‘4 tion of various chronic maladies. 


‘A The book i is for FREE circulation, 







71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 















bring it without cost or obli- 
gation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU an $$$ 5 
























274 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


BS AE Rs 
CABI as 


FITS in HOME COOKING! 
andMIRRORS {f — | = Praag expert, shows just ey 
Snow-White Steel 











New Design — COLONIAL— All Brass 


Bird Cage 





make home cooking, cake-making, candy-making 
ive Ooms Mot How to cater, run profitable TEA 
k Motor Inns, Sag ee rg etc. Write for 
free booklet, “Cooking for Profit.”” 











Valued at $12.00. Our ial 

inteciuiantt tae’ te Gk Sold on Approval American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58h St., Chicago 

We 44 a sgn Your | ‘ - 

tale m pons eee wcll be WE: wed hi sure that the by lypicl | nai French Period Flower Prints, 

pe so send your order at once. | aly and finish of our & marae, tinted. Assorted subjects. 
oblenie a and mirrors will please % | Unframe $1.50 ea. Decorative Nov- 


elties. Catalog. 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
224-5th Ave. New York City 





you, that we are glad to send you 3% 
one or more for your inspection— 
with the understanding that you 
are not wholly pleased, they may 
be returned at our expense for 


Style F, to recess. freight both ways. 


Ask for our booklet of styles and sizes. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1219 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 


AMERICAN CAGE CO., 516 18th St., Racine, Wis. 



















Hand Crafts for Home Decoration 


The work of orary wea’ , dyers, potters. 
BESTCRAFTS—SK YLIGHT SHOP 
7 East 39 St., New York City 
Summer shop-42 Eastern Point Rd.,Gloucester,Mass. 











FROM INFANCY 
TO CHILDHOOD 
By Ricuarp M. Situ, M.D. 
($1.25 a copy) 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 















ANTIQUES 


‘THE STEPPING STONE’’ 


Known from Coast to Coast. Genuine Antiques Only 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 Elm St. Tel.. West 1306. West Haven, Conn. 
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THE marked individuality 

atid surpassing beauty of a 

Tudor Stone Roof are due 

: in part to the rugged texture 

and soft, natural color-tones of the slate, and in 


part to the fact that each roof is especially de- 


Y ae we pra 


partake Ne se titi OTM Pn ae 


Smith & Bassette, Architects 


signed for the particular residence in question. 

Our Architects’ Service Department, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter McQuade, a prac- 
ticing architect, will gladly cooperate with you 
and your architect in planning a Tudor Stone 
Roof. 


We shall be pleased to send you upon request 
a copy of our interesting illustrated booklet. 


Pising-and Melson: Sfate-ompany 


Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Avenue, New York 
Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 
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GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


Pre its 
> 
tg 
hings 
Co 





ht te 


about Casement Windows’ 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today, enclosing 10cin stamps. 


The Casement Hardware (. 
226 Pelouze Building « CHICAGO 


Up-To-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no disreputable 
corners on the Estate. 





Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this ? 


Sees 9STANDARD 
edit <<) >> yaad 

UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMA- 
NENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 








“ CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 4 


“ Spanish and Italian Bungalows 
tion. 43 of these popular pee of bungalows. 
$1.00. Postpaid anywhere. © stamps please. 
GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
110-A E. Union St., Pasadena, California 

















FAlyper-Humus 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil 





For Gardens, Lawns, Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co., Dep’t 15, Newton, N. J. 








HOROSCOPES 


Scientific gd practically applied to Business, 

Fi ar Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 

GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 
687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





| painted work, are 5” long, and cost 





cigarettes, or for small articles on a 
desk, and it is an excellent shape to 
slip into a suit case or trunk, when 
you wish to carry just a few jewels, 
or a thimble and some spools of 
silk. Hand-tooled in gold, it is 
handsome enough for a gift, or 
bridge prize, and the price is only 
$5.00. The legend in the corner 
tells its origin, ‘Made in Italy.’ 


AM always collecting boxes dur- 
ing the year, to keep for Christ- 
mas presents. Here is the last one 





OULDN’T you like this 
compact little desk (Fig. 17) 
especially in a guestroom, where 


FIG 15 


to be added to my collection (Fig. 
15) and I hope you will approve of 
it. It is of polychromed wood, 
painted in soft colors of blue, greens, 
and old pinks, with touches of 
yellow, and then the whole surface 
is antiqued. These boxes, which 
are reminiscent of ancient Venetian 


$5.00 each. 





TALIAN leather makes another 
pretty little box, only 5” square, 
and cedar lined. It may be used for 


FIG. 17 


space is so limited that a table has 
to hold many things. It is 83” long, 
63” tall and 6” wide and may be 
ordered painted in rose, gray, green, 
orange, or blue. The price is $10.00, 
express collect. There is a hand- 
painted decoration of flowers on the 
side, and please be sure to notice 
the neat little compartment for the 
ink-well. Nor must I neglect to 
mention that the ink-well and quill 
pen are included in the price. 





FIG. 16 








Scans — 


StoneTex is a special water- 
proofing and protective 
nel which brings out the 

auty of stucco, concrete, 
brick or masonry. It bonds 
with the surface, securing a 
finish more attractive than 
the original wall and provid- 
ing resistance to weathering. 

Write for color samples 
and full information. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
302 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 





PROTECTION from 
LIGHTNING 








UR dependable copper lightning 

conductors, correctly installed, 

are a permanent preventive from harm 

to buildings and their occupants. In- 

conspicuously applied to eliminate 
your lightning hazard. 








BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD COMPANY 
755 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


























Plan Book of One Hundred Homes 


PUBLISHED BY 
Rosert L. STEVENSON 
Architect 


516 PADDOCK BLDG. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


JUST A FEW PRESSCOMMENTS 

Probably one of the best books dealing 
with house designs of architectural merit 
has recently ticiele published by R. L. Stevenson, Boston. — American Builder. 

Prospective builders will find much of interest and value in this fine book. It is devoted 
entirely to the designing of houses that are calculated for homes rather than residence address. 
Each of the hundred designs is marked by character and individuality. Even to those who do 
not contemplate building in the near future, the book will be of value-—Democrat and Chronicle, 
Rochester, N. Y 

A fascinating book of house plans, it includes sketches, photographs, and descriptions of 
“homey” homes, for the average person with the average pocketbook. — The Daily Times- 
Star, Cincinnati. 

A beautiful book which will carry joy and inspiration to the hearts of prospective home 
builders — Boston Hera 

We consider this book the finest piece of literature on home building ever published. — 
Cone & Quinby, Tampa, Fla. 

















iS ROSES 


Narcissus, Lilies, Shrubs 
a yo in 
Our “New cae to Rose Culture”’ 
or 1925 
Send for copy today. It’s_ free. 
Offers the lead 
lished 1850. Oldest Rose Growing 
Establishment in America. 
The Dingee & Conard Co. 
Box 974, West Grove, Pa. 








In many standard varieties and some novelties. 
Also Snowdrops and Stars of Bethlehem. Send 
for complete list. 
SPECIALS, all postpaid: Peonies, 7 plants, all 
different, $2.00; 3 for $1.00. Tulips, mix 
Darwin, 2 .80 per 100; Clara Butt, $3.20; 50 of 
each, $3.00. 

ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 

Carterville, Mo. 
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Assistance el to ar eprreepene and graduates. 
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in Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 








THE 8:45 


The amusing adventures of a 
young couple who begin married 
life in the suburbs. $1.25 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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The matchless beauty 
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and distinctionof 
Quartered Oak 
Flooring. 


Each flooring strip has 
its individual charm; 
yetover the entire floor, 
the figure blends intoa 
lustrous, harmonious 
expanse, bright with 
dancing lights and 
Shadows. 


An OAK FLOOR like 


HETHER you re- 

model your pres- 
ent home or build a new 
one, you can havea 
beautiful sanitary floor 
of Oak, at a cost that 
will meet the most mod- 
est purse. By selecting 
various grades and fin- 
ishes for different rooms, 
you can enjoy variety 
in harmonizing deco- 
rative effects and still 
keep within the family budget. 





Nature provides in Oak a permanent floor-_ 


ing material with a characteristic grain that 
cannot be successfully imitated. The natural 
beauty of the grain may be emphasized by mod- 
ern color finishes adapted to room decoration. 

Oak floors always convey a sense of dignity, 
cleanliness, and good taste. Rugs, placed to 
reveal the beauty of Oak in open spaces, re- 
lieve the unbroken expanse. They are easily 
removed when necessary, and a few moments 
restores your floors to their usual immacu- 








CRORE NOMENA SR: 








Nature’s Gift 


Nothing takes the place 
of the natural quali- 
ties of “wood.” It is 
not cold to the touch, 
nor artificial. It rather 
imparts the warmth of 
Nature, andas the prod- 
uct of centuries of slow 
growth, Oak has charac- 
ter and sturdiness. 

An Oak floor will outlast 
the house itself, withstand 
heaviest wear, and grow 
more mellow and beautiful 
with time. 


Mail this coupon for your free copy 


Oak FLoorinc Bureau 
846 Hearst Building, Chicago 


Please send me your free, illustrated book, 
“The Story of Oak Fioors.” 


MOOI ini itaingiitinigle <cepretnatiincn ches 


City... sessiticpineateeadaticsccanitinal a 














Have you read ‘‘The Story of OAK FLOORS’’? 


a — ae 
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“Plain” is 

atechnical 

term to distin- 

guish this hand- 

some grain from 
“quartered.”’ 


not expensive 


late condition. Oak floors save housework. 


When You Remodel 
Lay Oak flooring over old worn ordinary floors. 
No woodwork need be torn up; the old floor 
becomes a useful sub-floor. The cost for each 
room will be considerably less than that of 
many articles 
of furniture, 
and you will 
have a per- 
manent 
beautiful 
floor that will 
never need 
replacement. 








= ' 
Adding a Room 
Turn the attic into a clean attractive place 
for the children to play, where they can romp 
to their hearts’ content, by laying Oak floor- 
ing over the rough boards. 

Increased Value 
Your home will be worth more, whether for 
rental or sale. An Oak floor is recognized as 
a standard appointment in a modern home. 
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This Coupon Brings the Book Free! 


T Withiams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 


HB-95 

] Bloomington, Ill. 
| Send me FREE and POSTPAID your library edition of “New 
Facts About Oil Heating”’ and special plans for ideal arrange- 


| RE cp ecaisceptie neces EN De 


| Home Address...-------------+---+-+-+-+ ESSERE ane wee 





| ment of basement space. | 





, any way of heating with oil is 


better than with coal. 


Even ordinary oil burners that require attention 
and high priced oil, are an improvement. Few 
owners of even these primitive types would ever go 
back to the dirt and drudgery of firing a furnace. 


Consider then, what a convenience and comfort 
the most highly developed oil burner in the 
world is to the tens of thousands who have it 
installed. Especially to those who have had it 
for nearly seven years! 


Think what it will mean in your home. 


Uniform heat without attention 
From the moment you have an Oil-O-Matic in- 
stalled with your present furnace or boiler, your 
house will be heated automatically. Better and 
more healthfully than it ever was with coal. And 
without your giving it a thought. 


WILLIAMS OWEC 


World's largest producer of automatic oil burners 
Authorized dealers in all principal cities and towns in the 


United States and Canada 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Simply turn it on in the fall and off in the spring. 
The thermostat will take care of everything but 
keeping the tank filled with oil. Your oil dealer 
will do that for you. 


A blessing to womenfolk 


You will especially appreciate your Oil-O-Matic 
during the early fall and late spring. Chill morn- 
ingsand sudden cold snaps find your house uni- 
formly comfortable. Cold rooms, hurriedly built 
fires and overheating, become things of the past. 
Youcannot hire men to dowhat Oil-O-Matic does 
for you. 

And what a tremendous difference in housework! 
With scarcely any dusting or cleaning,everything 
will remain spic and span. Even curtains, walls, 
and white woodwork. No wonder maids prefer to 
work in homes heated this way. If you havenever 
been in an Oil-O-Matic heated home, you will 
be amazedat the differencereal oil heating makes. 






N 
WN 


Only 


can you get all the benefits of oil heating 


¥ 


in this way 


Costs less to operate 


Fortunately, you may enjoy this comfort at a lower op- 
erating cost than that of any other oil burner. Oil-O-Matic 
was the first to successfully use fuel oil, which costs less 
than kerosene and every gallon of it has more heat units. 


Most users of Oil-O-Matic find a saving over hard coal. 
Frequently as high as 30%. But none would replace Oil- 
O-Matic with coal even if the cost were greater, and there 
are more people enjoying this modern method of heating 
than any other oil burner. 


Heat guaranteed—easy terms 


You too, will choose Oil-O-Matic if you want everything 
that science and the largest manufacturer can give you. 
Every installation is guaranteed and you may pay for it 
while you enjoy it if you prefer. 


The dealer in your city can make only a limited number 
of installations between now and cold weather. To delay 
your purchase even a few weeks may mean that you will 
be too late to enjoy it this fall. Send for the library edition 
of “‘New Facts About Oil Heating.’ The coupon above 
brings it without charge. 


TIC HEATING 


New York City, H.E. Williams, Jr.Co., 101 Park Ave. 
Chicago Office, 185 North Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco, Thomas Day Co.,725 Mission St. 
Shanghai, China, The Engineering Equipment Co. 
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enestra Casement Windows 











Screen Them Inside 


—where the screens themselves are protected 
and where they help keep the draperies clean. 

How much better than wood windows— 
with screens outside rusting and collecting soot 
and dirt and passing it along to the curtains 


You'll like the way they can be washed from 
the inside without sitting on the sill. You'll 
like the easy way they open and close with- 
out sticking. You'll like their control of ven- 
tilation—open them wide or close them to the 


and window panes. Notice in the photograph above, how hori- merest crack. 

Better screening is but zontally sliding screens are used in a wide win- And when you find that 
one of the reasons why Se eee these beautiful and practical 

drapery rods attached above the window. 

you'll want Fenestra Case- Vertically sliding, side hinged or roll-up casements cost practically 
ments i i screens are equally practical. Special casement no more than w ine 

" ’ . - Loree aay home underscreen operators for use with fixed screens i. ood we 
You'll like th d ll hardly b 

ou : e their attractive, supplied at slight extra cost. Ask your local 7 OWS you wi ar y be sat- 
home-like appearance. dealer for prices. isfied with anything else. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-2258 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 





For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Led., 


160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 


enesua 


commercial buildings 


pyr bomes and apartments 
schools and institutions 


all industrial structures 
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Som thik Finer 
in Curtain 
Setting a New Standard 


Kirsch Curtain Rods in StippleTone fin- 
ish are more beautiful, more artistic, and 
more durable—they are equipped with 
stronger, more practical brackets—yet 
for all their greater beauty and value, 
they cost less than the standard Kirsch 
Rod of the past. ' 


Kirsch Curtain Rods provide the most 
practical aid in window draping. Easy 
to put up; easy to take down; fit every 
window; take care of every treatment. 
Only Kirsch offers such advantages 
as: The distinctive StippleTone finish, 
that is rich and silk-like; the one- 
piece extension section for building up 
rods of any length; the pilot that guides 
the rod smoothly into the curtain cas- 
ings; the “Snug-fit”’ brackets, invisible in 
use, that hold the rods firmly in place. 
“There is no substitute for Kirsch 
ity and jice’’ 
Be sure to get the genuine. Look for a) 
The name “Kirsch” on the Rod; (2) The 
StippleTone ek (3) The distinctive 
Three-Color Box. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 


175 Prospect Ave., i Searels. Mich., U.S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. .4(06 Buller St., Woodatock, Ont, 


Write for 
Kirsch’s Most Valuable Book 
of Window Draping Help 


A 32-page book packed with window drapery 
suggestions for every room and every kind of 
window: 24 complete color schemes in the actual 
shades, instructions for measur- 


[= 






est and most helpful. 
10c (stamps or coin.) 





Please send me your 32-page 
lustrated book of up-to-date 
“oe pond sarant Infor suggestions 

nto! 
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| eries would help others. 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE CURIOSITY BOX 


E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, its planning, its equipment, tts running, or its grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to 


three dollars. 
by a stamped envelope. 


ERE is a suggestion for finish- 
ing the working-surfaces in 
the kitchen which will be helpful to 
many housekeepers. It is sent to us 
by Mrs. H. E. K., of West Virginia, 


| and she says: — 


The working-surface in our kitchen is 
of heavy glass, about 1” thick, and 44” 
long. It is of the same thickness as the 
lower cupboard tops, and a glass factory 
cut it to fit exactly. The underside of 
the glass is a rough pebble finish, and 
the effect in color is a dull bluish-green. 


| The smooth glass top is a joy to roll pie- 
crust or cookies on, and so easy to keep 


clean. Another advantage is that hot 
pans and dishes can be placed on it. The 
cupboards are all cream color, and the 
tops are very dull blue so the color of the 
glass harmonizes very well with it. 


*x** * 


E are glad to give you these 
excellent rules for making 
chintz lamp shades which were sent 
us by Mrs. N.S. W., of Connecticut, 
and are very timely. She says: — 


Effective and inexpensive lamp shades 
are easily made from pleated chintz. 
Pick out a frame and wind the wires 
with narrow silk binding in a shade 
matching the color in the chintz. 

The chintz should be cut in a strip 
two inches wider than the height of the 
wire frame, and three times as long as 


| its bottom circumference. Bind the top 


and bottom of the chintz with flat ribbon 
in one of its predominating tones, or, if 
you prefer, a contrasting tone. Have 
the strip accordion pleated, and a small 
hole punched through each pleat, about 
one inch from the top. When a small 
silk cord — color to match ribbon bind- 
ing—jis run through these holes, the 
shade can be shaped to the frame, the 
cord tied to hold it in place, and the 
ends of the chintz lapped over and fas- 
tened. Then the shade is ready for a 
coat of shellac, and when thoroughly 
dried, for use. Wall paper may be used 
instead of chintz, but it must be of a 
texture which will not break when 
pleated. 


** * 


RS. O. K., of Ohio, solved a 
little problem of kitchen fur- 
nishing in a way which will interest 
many of you. This is the way she 
did it: — 
In reading the Curiosity Box in the 
Christmas number, it dawned upon me 


that perhaps one of my kitchen discov- 
In my apart- 


Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied 


ment kitchen it seemed impossible to 
find a place for a wastebasket of practi- 
cal size, so | went to a tin shop, and had 
a deep can made — flat on one side (with 
two slots on the back) and curved on the 
other, making quite an attractive shape. 
This I hung on two screws on the cabi- 
net underneath the draining board. | 
enameled this container with white 
paint, and stenciled a blue flower on it, 
which added greatly to its decorative 
value in the blue-and-white kitchen. 
This container is 28” deep, and 14” 
wide, and to the fact that it does not 
have to be moved about may be added 
the fact that it is easy to sweep under it, 


and it does not get soiled around the | 
base as a basket which stands on the | 


floor is apt to do. 
* * * 


PRACTICAL device for quick 

service in the clothes yard has 
been contributed by Mrs. C. B., of 
Illinois, who says: — 


I have attached my clothespin bag to 
a coat hanger which hooks on the clothes 
line and can be pushed ahead of the 
person who is hanging up the clothes. 
This little trick saves much time in 
stooping and picking up clothespins. A 
wooden hanger, of the single-bar type, is 
most practical as the top of the clothes- 
pin bag may be easily hemmed over it. 


* * * 


ERE is a little hint which will | 


save a few minutes many 
times a day in a home or office. It 
is from Mrs. G. A. G., of Colorado, 
and runs as follows: — 


Paste a sheet of white paper in the 





| 


front of the telephone book, and write | 


on it the names and numbers most fre- 
quently used. More pages may be added 
as needed. 


* * * 


ITCHEN cabinets are always 

interesting subjects to house- 
keepers and Mrs. M. F. C., of 
Kansas, sends in the following de- 
scription of her worktable, which 
runs as follows: — 

My kitchen cabinet I find quite large 
enough for all supplies, and the dimen- 
sions are so convenient that | am going 
to give them to you, hoping they will be 
useful to other housekeepers. The table 


is eight feet in length, and thirty-six 
inches from the floor. The drawers be- 


low are for pie and cake tins, omelet | 








For Your 
Fireplace 


The mere mention of an 
“open fire” inevitably con- 
jures up a pleasing picture. 
Indeed, what is more fas- 
cinating than the cheerful 
crackling of the logs? 
Small wonder that the 
fireplace plays such an im- 
portant part in the home 


life. 


Covert fireplace fittings 
are not only attractive in 
design, but also of practi- 
cal value in caring for the 
fire. 











An interesting crab leg andiron H-259, height 

— $18.00, accompanied by fireset H- 136 to 

om i high— $14. 00 additional. This set 
n wrought iron, old steel finish. 











Such a basket keeps your 

logs neatly piled and makes 

a storage place for kindling. 

This basket 1s D-2 and is 
26" long — $6.50. 





Fireset of three handy 
tools H-138 Wrought 
tran, halfpolished fin- 
ish, IO” high-$16 SO. 


We show, on this page, a few of our many 
fireplace fittings. Our complete line is 
given in our illustrated catalogue, which 
will be mailed free upon request. 


In ordering, designate articles by number, 
and remit by check or money order. Write 
or print name and address plainly. If de- 
sired we will send articles ordered as gifts, 
directly to recipient. 


COVERT 
THE H. W. COVERT CO. 


137 East 46th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7666 














Sivles Sor every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and 
various fabrics. 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for paneled treat- 
ments and trimmings. 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 








trademark on the 
back of the goods 


Style illustrated is 
reproduction of No. 4200 
(4% actual size) 


Beauty that is more than skin deep 


HE walls in many homes are 

like some folks’ faces—their 
fair countenancesare soon betrayed 
by an unsound constitution. 


Wall beauty that is only skin 
deep cannot stand the strain of 
shrinking, sinking, cracking plaster, 
or the alternate humidity of sum- 
mer and dry heat in winter. And 
before long the cares of household 
life often literally tear the pretty, 
thin masks off the faces of the walls. 


SANITAS is no mere disguise for 
plain plaster walls. It is made on 
cloth, whose strong, sturdy weave 
helps to hold the plaster firm and 
prevent cracks from developing. 
The surface is heavily finished with 


durable oil colors. SANITAS does not 
crack, tear, peel, blister, or fade. 
An occasional wiping with a damp 
cloth keeps it free from all dust, 
finger marks and accidental stains. 


When you corisider how long 
SANITAS lasts, and the cost of the 
many redecorations it eliminates, 
you find it an extremely economical 
material. 


When you consider how SANITAS 
preserves your walls, and cuts out 
repair expenses, you find it is an 
investment, not an expense. 


SANITAS comes in styles for every 
room in the house, and can be hung 
on any flat surface; on new walls as 
soon as the plaster is dry. 


Ask your decorator to show you the new Sanitas styles. 
Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRopUCTs Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 30 New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier 





Ro bungalow apartment 
of Mr. A. R. Griswold 
onthe roof of 16 Park Avenue, 
New York. The Gold Seal 
Inlaid (Belflor Pattern No. 
2047-3, was selected by Mrs. 
Charles Bradley Sanders, the 
well-known Consulting Dec- 
orator. This pattern comes 
only in the Heavy Weight. 


Gold Seal Inlaid, 
Belflor Pattern 
No. 7103-1 


Gold Seal Inlaid, 
Universal Pattern 
No. 55-104 


were achieved 


HAT charm and character this room 

has! The English linen hangings, the 
maple antiques, the floor of Nairn Gold 
Seal Inlaid all play their part in creating 
the pleasing effect. 


And it’s secured at comparatively small 
expense, for the one big item, the floor, is 
as economical as it is good looking. 


There are two extremely popular styles 
in Gold Seal Inlaids. One comes in a great 
variety of beautiful soft-toned prismatic 
designs like that shown above, suitable 
for the living room, dining room, sun 
porch and entrance hall. 


The other type comes in sharply defined 
tile designs in clear contrasting colors 
always so Pome for use in kitchens, 
pantries and bathrooms. 
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She beauty and shares of this floor 


at small cost 


All Gold Seal Inlaids are high in quality 
and low in price, and will give years of 
service. They are genuine inlaid linoleum 
—the colors going through to the back. 


Every Gold Seal Inlaid floor, when laid 
according to our directions, carries a guar- 
antee of satisfaction or your money back. 


When buying Inlaids look for the Gold 
Seal on the face of the goods, or the Nairn 
name stamped on the back. Be sure to get 
the genuine! 


Let us mail you a folder showing in 
colors many of the attractive patterns in 
these famous Inlaids. 


CorwGoLeuM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Dallas New Orleans 


NAIRN 


GOLD 


SEAL 


INLAIDS — 
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Why Is This 
CLOCK on 


the Minneapolis 
HeatRegulator? 


For generations it has been 
customary to ‘‘keep the fire 
checked down at night.”’ 
Commonsenserecommends 
this practice. It is morecom- 
fortable to sleep in a cooler 
house, and healthier. Then 
too, alow fire at night means 
fuel saved and greater safety. 


Cool Rooms to Sleep in, 
WarmRooms to Dressin 


By the simple application 
of the alarm clock princi- 
ple, the Minneapolis Ther- 
mostat, ‘‘The brain of the 
heating plant’’, lowers the 
house temperature auto- 
matically each night at the 
time you desire, then 
arouses the fire just before 
you wake in the morning, 
so you may dress in a warm 
room. 


The, INNEAPOLIS" 
Heat REGULATOR 


For Coal — Gas — Oil 


How the Clock Saves Fuel 


The temperature of the air outside 
is always cooler at night. Conse- 
quently, it would take more fuel 
to keep your home at 70° during 
the night than in the daytime. 
Dropping the night temperature 
means real fuel saving. 

Be sure to specify the Minneapolis 
Clock-type Thermostat to get cor- 
rect day and night temperature 
automatically. 


Oil Burners, Especially, 
Need Clock Control 


The quick, intense heating power of 
this type of heating plant makes this 
clock control a necessity. Any oil 
burner dealer can sell you his make 
of oil burner equipped with Minne- 
apolis Automatic Heat Regulation, 
if he wants to. Insist upon it. 


Write today for free booklet on automatic 
heat regulation, mentioning the type of 
heating plant in which you are interested. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1885 
2745 4th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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pans, in fact, for all flat tins. Then there 
are three deep drawers fitted with tin 
boxes for flour, meal, sugar, and bread. 
These may be easily removed and 
washed and sunned. There are case- 
ment windows which open over my 
worktable, and make the room very 
pleasant and attractive. 


** * 


F you like to have song birds in 

your grounds, why not try the 
feeding contrivance devised by 
E. G. L., of Maryland? This is the 
way to make it: — 


Many people would like to have song 
birds about their grounds, but do not 
know how to attract them. We have 
found that feeding-boxes are the things 
which are most inviting to the birds, and 
I have invented an inexpensive kind 
which any one can easily make at home. 
To attract the cardinals, | made a box 
from an old tomato can by this method: 
Cut the flat top completely off the can, 
then cut away about one half of the can 
a little over halfway down. This leaves 
a small cup with an upstanding portion 
to act as a windbreak on one side. Now 
drill a few small holes in the bottom of 
the cup for drainage. Finally attach 


| the cup to a tree or fence post with the 


| they first cracked in their bills. 


windbreak against the weather direction 
and fill the lower part with whole corn. 

It is surprising how long it takes even 
a heavy snow to cover the corn com- 
pletely, due to the cup’s small size, and 
the closeness of the protective extension. 
I have painted my cups a dull green. 
Last spring | was rewarded by one of 
the prettiest sights | have ever seen 
when the parent birds lined their three 
youngsters up on the fence beside the 
cup, and fed them with the corn which 
Since | 
have put up these boxes the birds have 
entirely neglected my corn-crib and 
other feeding-boxes, | suppose because 


| these homemade models are more open. 
| | might add that these birds have been 


coming to us for eight or ten years, all 
the year round, although we have only 
a small place in the suburbs, and their 
feeding-boxes are not more than fifteen 
feet from our windows, which affords 
us a fine opportunity to watch and enjoy 
their three or four daily visits. 


* * * 


HE ingenious way in which a 

subscriber changed the closet- 
less conditions which she found in a 
rented house to a state of absolute 
luxury in this line is told by Mrs. 
T. F. B., of Pennsylvania, in the 
following words: — 


A closetless country cottage, leased 
for three years, made inventions a neces- 
sity. The kitchen was made octagonal 
in shape by the addition of plain triangu- 
lar shelves cut from 15” boards, which 
were built in each corner. In front of 
each set of shelves a strip of moulding 
was fastened across the corner, slightly 
in front of the shelves, and from this we 
hung breadths of chintz, weighted at the 
bottom, to match the curtains at the 
windows. And behold! the pantry dish- 
es, the brooms and brushes, and the cake 
and bread boxes were all snugly housed. 


** * 


HE same subscriber also con- 
tributes the following helpful 
suggestion: — 


Circumstances necessitated using a 
surgical bed 3’ 4” high, 3’ wide, of white 
iron, in an otherwise cheery room. As 
jarring the patient was taboo we had to 
devise some scheme whereby the covers 
could be tucked in without disturbing 
the invalid. We bought plain white 
crinkle dimity spreads of full double-bed 
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size, and shortened each one by half a 
yard. These 18” strips were hemmed 
and used as aprons across the top of the 
bed during working hours, and were 
quickly removed when doctor or guest 
was announced, 
nurse’s very proper pride. These strips 
made a notable reduction i in the laundry. 











N excellent suggestion to be 
used in families with children 
comes from Mrs. A. M. S., of Con- 
necticut, and is as follows: — 
We have found that it isgood economy 


to the balm of the | 


in a family which has both white doors | 
and children within its circle to paint | 


panels on the doors about two feet long, 
one foot above the knob, and one below, 
as this not only protects the paints, but 
is not at all bad looking, besides. We 
have painted our hall dobrs, and our 
garage doors in this way. 








CONTRIBUTOR to this col- 

umn who is an artist —F. B. of 
Ohio — sends us an item in which we 
rejoice, for his suggestions always 
have both charm and ingenuity. 
His latest one is as follows: — 


| have been wondering lately how | 
could scrape together the necessary 
funds to purchase a good flower picture 
of the decorative type so much in vogue 
at present. As | imagine there may be 
many of your readers who are equally 
anxious to have a similar decoration to 
hang over serving-table or console, | am 
glad to tell you how I secured mine. 
The inspiration came to me while rum- 
maging through a pile of short lengths of 
discontinued patterns in linens in a 
decorator’s here in town. | came across 
one which | could visualize as a framed 
picture. The design was of a bouquet 
of flowers in beautiful gray tones. 


the cost was trifling. 

At home | searched the attic for a 
suitable frame, and finally selected one 
with a narrow moulding. | cleaned this, 
removed the gloss, and gave the wood a 
thin stipple coat of gesso. When this 
was thoroughly dry, I applied two coats 
of red paint, and then a coat of gilt paint, 
put on unevenly, allowing the red to 
show through in places. Into the corners 
and ridges a blue-gray oil paint was 
rubbed to tone the frame so it would 
harmonize with the linen. On the inner 
edge | painted a narrow black line. 

While the frame was drying I pre- 
pared the linen for the frame, that is, I 





The | 
pattern measured about 18” x 28”, and | 


| | ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc., N.Y. C. 


grimy hands and big black 
smudges. 

Nursery shades were always 
three tones darker than 
those in the rest of the 
house until TONTINE 


shade cloth came. 


often as is necessary. } 


If the windows are often left 
open to the rain . . .no mat- 
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Up She Goes! 


HILDREN and win- 
dow shades . . . little 





Now 
they can be washed as 


ter. TONTINE shades are 


rain-proof and sun-proof. 


They are made in colors 
that blend with the pleasant 
schemes of modern decora- 
tion. Their finish is soft— 
pleasant to both touch and 
sight. They are the longest 
lived window shades made. 





Fill in the coupon for samples. 


E. I. DU PONT 
DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Fabrikoid Division 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


(Sole Distributors) 





TONTINE 








cut a piece of wallboard to fit it, and | 
stretched the linen over it, centring the | 


design. After the linen had been put in 
place in the frame, | glued a piece of 


heavy gray wrapping paper over the | 


back. Now we have the longed-for 
flower picture, and we think it is more 
individual than any in the stores. Why 
don’t you try it? 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. D-4, 233 E. 41st St., NewYork, N.Y. 


Please send me samples of TONTINE 
Washable Window Shade Cloth and your de- 
scriptive booklet. 


Name. 
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~its all the same to a Marmon. 


THE NEw Maron is available in a wide variety of body styles, 
all mounted on the famous, durable, matchlessly performing 
Marmon chassis of 136-inch wheelbase. Complete line of stand- 
atd closed cars at practically open car price, including the New 
Victoria Coupe, for four passengers, recently announced. <A4lso 
comprehensive selection of De Luxe Closed Models, permitting 

intimate expression of personal tastes. 
Open Cars, $3165. Closed Cars, $3295 to $3975. AU prices f.0.b. Indianapolis, exclusive of tax 





ONLY MARMON PROVIDES MAXIMUM BUILT-IN SAFETY 
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4 Offober is the Fall Planting Number 


ORE and more gardeners are coming to recognize that with proper care gardens that is very different from ours. Two gardens built on roof-tops will 
and, under certain conditions, the planting season can be definitely be shown, and in the House in Good Taste section will be seven photographs 
extended. A later spring-planting and a longer fall-planting give greater of gardens chosen especially because of their beauty for this portfolio, where 
opportunities for keeping the garden in a pleasant condition of greenness and they will be printed on a green tint-block. 
bloom during the out-of-door months. There are some plants Houses will not be forgotten and there will be photographs 
which flourish better if put into the ground in the spring, but and plans of two six-room cottages and two larger ones. 
a great many can be added in the fall. Elizabeth Leonard \lso, Mr. Matlack Price who writes of present-day do- 
Strang, who is very wise in such matters, has prepared a list mestic architecture in this issue will describe the interior 
of trees, shrubs, vines, bulbs, and perennials which will give of the small house of to-day. This article will be illustrated 
you many and excellent suggestions for fall work. with photographs of several houses submitted in our recent 
With this list as a guide for your plant material, several Small-House Competition. A delightful stucco house and an 
garden articles will give you inspiration for planning and unusually attractive double house, both with plans, will also 
redesigning your garden plot. Rose Standish Nichols will tell be shown. 
of a beautiful garden on the French Riviera which will help The collector will rejoice in an article by Alice Van Leer 
those whose gardens are placed in the view of surrounding Carrick on tinsel pictures, and one by an English writer on the 
mountains or on steep hillsides, and another writer will tell of quaint embroidered work of the Italian peasants, that may be 
gardens as they have been pictured by great artists in their found in Italy; and the housekeeper will find excellent advice 
paintings. An article on a Japanese garden designed by a in an article on storage and in an article which tells how to 
native of the Land of the Cherry Blossom, but placed here plan the house in order to get a maximum of the sun’s rays 
in America, will give an interesting point of view toward into its rooms. 
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Photograph by George D. Haight Marflon, Van Pelt & Maybury, Architects 


THIS ATTRACTIVE TERRACE BELONGS TO THE HOUSE OF EDGAR W. MAYBURY, ESQ., OF ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
THIS HOUSE WAS SUBMITTED IN OUR SMALL-HOUSE COMPETITION AND IS FURTHER PICTURED AND DESCRIBED 
IN THE LEADING ARTICLE OF THIS ISSUE. NOTICE ESPECIALLY THE WINDOW GRILL OF TURNED BALUSTERS 


AND THE IRON BALCONY WITH THE FLOWERPOT HOLDERS, BOTH FEATURES REMINISCENT OF SPAIN 
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PROGRESS AND PRECEDENT IN SMALL HOUSE DESIGN 


As Seen in Ten Houses Submitted in the Recent House “Beautiful Competition 


ERHAPS it was necessary, some twenty 
years ago, when historic styles and periods 
in architecture and furniture were almost 
entirely outside the bounds of general popular 
knowledge, to label everything quite definitely. 
And a house that could not handily be labeled 


BY MATLACK PRICE 


‘Dutch Colonial’ or ‘Italian’ existed as a 
baffling enigma. 

It has taken some years of earnest and pur- 
poseful work on the part of architects to create, 
and a like number of years of studious appre- 
ciation on the part of the lay observer to 


accept, the house that could not be definitely 
labeled — the non-period house. 

The house that adheres to no racial or 
period type, yet possesses style and distinction 
is rare, and it is always interesting. Also, it 
needs must be the work of a designer of ex 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





THIS HOUSE DESIGNED BY MR. GEHRON FOR 

HIMSELF HAS IN IT SOMETHING OF THE MAN- 

NER OF BOTH ITALY AND SPAIN, AND YET IN 

SO LIBERAL AN INTERPRETATION THAT CO- 

LONIAL WOODEN SHUTTERS AND ENGLISH 

LEADED-GLASS WINDOWS DO NOT SEEM AN 
ANACHRONISM 
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Drix Duryea 





IN THIS HOUSE, BUILT FOR MR. 


STEPHEN 


Dwight James Baum, Archited 


CuiLo’s Rm 











Guest RM 





PICHETTO, MR. BAUM HAS SUCCEEDED IN AT- 
TAINING SOMETHING OF THE CHARACTER OF 
AN ITALIAN HOUSE SUITABLE FOR ITS OWNER, 
AN ITALIAN ARTIST, THAT IS AT THE SAME 
TIME CONSISTENT WITH AMERICAN CONDI- 
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TIONS AND SURROUNDINGS. 


7 CHILO'S Rem OWNER'S RM 
HOUSE NOT ONLY OF PLEASING APPEARANCE I Weqt eager Pearcmerot 
BUT OF REAL DISTINCTION i 


THE RESULT IS A 












SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








ceptional ability and imagination. I should 
seriously hesitate to say, however, that this 
type of design is the one which all architects 
and owners should make their ideal, much as 
it has to commend it. And the recent years 
have accomplished so much in the way of 
individualizing houses of recognized types that 
the future lies rather in the liberal concept of 
certain suitable styles, with which adaptations 
and variations may be blended in proportion 
as the styles are thoroughly understood. In 
order to make a free and individual rendering 
of anything it is necessary first to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the conventional or 
typical form, and it is because our architects 
have developed such a familiarity that they 
have been able to evolve an infinite variety of 
interesting results. 

For convenience in designating the houses 
illustrated in this group, then, we will still use 
the old labels, though with the understanding 
that the architects have vitalized their work 
with a liberalism born of sureness, and that 
they have, for the most part, accomplished the 


great essential of relating their adaptations to 
our own times, our own country, and our own 
ideals. 

More than this, they have met and fulfilled 
a host of specific requirements in planning, 
materials, and costs. It is with these three 
considerations that the present article con- 
cerns itself, as well as with the consideration of 
style. And this last will be reviewed before the 
details are dealt with. 

If there were no other reasons for discount- 
ing anything like a movement toward a new 
architectural style, it would be reason enough 
to say that we would be throwing away our 
priceless heritage of American types, of which 
the group selected here includes five varieties. 
When architects turn to authentic types in 
designing houses of American origin, they 
follow the most logical course, because a 
modern version of an American house is at its 
best when it is a scholarly adaptation, whereas 
any house of European derivation is at its best 
when it has been very freely adapted from the 
original toward something more in accord with 


the characteristics of our own country. And it 
is in suburban building, particularly, where 
close neighbors may exist on either side of a 
house, that foreign architectural importations 
need to be handled with utmost skill. The 
common Georgian heritage of the architecture 
of the American Colonies was sufficient to give 
them a relationship in character that makes for 
consistency —a relationship so fundamental 
that a great deal of modification is, or should 
be, imposed on the Italian villa or the French 
chateau, if these are to dwell in accord on the 
same street. 

Two houses of Latin derivation are illus- 
trated, and both of them are designed with the 
quality of adaptive skill that holds the highest 
promise for American domestic architecture. 

The house which Mr. Gehron designed for 
himself has in it something of the manner of 
both Italy and Spain, yet it is in no sensea 
close rendering. He has kept the interpretation 
so liberal, that Colonial wooden shutters and 
English leaded windows do not clash with each 
other or with the whole effect. Nor did he feel 























under any necessity to use Spanish roof-tiles — 
and he achieved a house that is charming in 
itself and that would be an excellent archi- 
tectural neighbor to an English cottage on one 
side and a Georgian Colonial house on the 
other. I fully believe that it is exactly this 
quality of liberalism without radicalism that is 
the most distinguished accomplishment of the 
American architect to-day. 

The same quality is seen again in the 
Pichetto house — Dwight James Baum, archi- 
tect. Here, certainly, is a rendering of the 
utmost simplicity and distinction, eminently 
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suitable in character to the Italian artist who 
owns it, and whose collection of Italian paint- 
ings and furniture should logically find its 
place in a house of Italian derivation. There 
is, however, no insistence upon Italian details 
or upon any conspicuous stylistic traits that 
would conflict with the other houses in its 
immediate vicinity. It affords excellent proof 
that architecture is essentially a matter of good 
taste rather than of pedantry. 

One of the most interesting houses in this 
entire selection, and one that is virtually in a 
class by itself, is the McManus house — 
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Mellow, Meigs & Howe, architects. The deri- 
vation here, so far as it is at all traceable, is 
from the French farmhouse, to which the 
architects have skillfully given the dignity of a 
small chateau. It is difficult to draw many 
conclusions from this house, partly because its 
site is an unusual one, and partly because of 
the peculiarly personal technique that char- 
acterizes the work of the architects who 
designed it. It does, however, sustain my 
belief that European derivations in this 
country are at their best when they are carried 
out in a spirit of liberalism and imagination. 





THIS HOUSE, BUILT FOR MR. C. J. 
MCMANUS, IS A SKILLFUL AND BEAU- 
TIFUL SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
OF PLACING A HOUSE ON A SLOPING 
LOT. AS THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW, 
THE ENTRANCE IS SEVERAL STEPS 
BELOW THE STREET AND THE LOT 
FALLS AWAY SO ABRUPTLY AT THE 
REAR THAT THE BACK OF THE 
HOUSE HAS TWO FULL STORIES 
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Mallor, Megs © Howe, Architetts 


AN UNUSUAL FEATURE ABOUT THIS 
HOUSE IS THE FACT THAT THE MAIN 
ENTRANCE ADMITS TO THE STAIR 
LANDING FROM WHICH ONE DE- 
SCENDS TO THE MAIN FLOOR. AS 
THIS FIRST FLOOR IS BELOW GRADE 
IN THE FRONT IT HAS NO WINDOWS 
ON THIS SIDE; THE TWO WINDOWS 
SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ARE 
IN THE BEDROOMS 
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THE HOUSE ABOVE, BUILT FOR MR. 
EDGAR MAYBURY IN CALIFORNIA, 
IS AN ADMIRABLE EXAMPLE OF THE 
RANCH-HOUSE TYPE OF EARLY SPAN- 
ISH SETTLERS. ITS PLAN IS SHOWN 
ON THE LEFT WHILE THE PORCH 
IS SHOWN AS THE FRONTISPIECE 


THE HOUSE BELOW, WITH PLAN AT 
RIGHT, BUILT FOR MISS ELIZABETH 
TYNG, ALSO IN CALIFORNIA, IS LOG- 
ICALLY PATTERNED AFTER EARLY 
NEW ENGLAND HOUSES, BOTH BE- 
CAUSE ITS OWNER CAME FROM THERE 
AND BECAUSE ITS SETTING SUGGESTS 
A NEW ENGLAND LANDSCAPE 
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Charles S. Keefe, Architel 












































Two of the houses shown are from Cali- 
fornia. One of these, the Maybury house — 
Marston, Van Pelt & Maybury, architects — 
is an admirable example of the old hacienda or 
ranch-house type of the early Spanish settlers. 

Its perfect suitability to its site and location 
is equaled by the simplicity with which it has 
been carried out, and it is an infinitely better 
thing, not only from the point of view of 
architectural taste, but personal taste as well, 
than the type of ill-studied, over-designed 
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Florida, or any setting where homelike unpre- 
tentiousness might be the requirement and the 
ideal. The house is one of those simple things 
that are not so easy to achieve as they look, 
for here is a vivid suggestion of New England 
without an attempt at actually transplanting 
a New England farmhouse to California. It is 
an instance in which the essential spirit of a 
type, without strict adherence to form, has 
been successfully achieved. 


To call the Klamroth house — Holmes & 


to 
~ 


renderings, but several in which the character- 
istics of their types have been emphasized. 
In the first category | would place ‘Walcon 
Hill’ — Barber & McMurry, architects— which 
is a rendering of the brick country-house 
characteristic of early Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

As renderings more consciously adhering to 
historic types, there are the Proctor house 
(one of the very best in the whole group) — 
Chapman & Woolsey, architects; the house for 





THIS ONE-STORY BUNGALOW IS BUILT 
ON A HILLSIDE IN SUCH A WAY THAT 
IT HAS BEEN POSSIBLE TO OBTAIN 
A GARAGE IN THE BASEMENT AT THE 
LEFT. OF STUCCO, DESIGNED IN A 
STRAIGHTFORWARD MANNER WITH- 
OUT UNNECESSARY EMBELLISHMENTS 
OR AFFECTATION, IT REPRESENTS 
WHAT IS BEST IN AMERICAN SMALL- 
HOUSE ARCHITECTURE 

















TIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Holmes & Von Schmid, Architeds 


MR. ALBERT KLAMROTH, THE OWNER 
OF THE HOUSE, STATES IN A LET- 
TER WHICH IS PRINTED IN THE 
TEXT IN FULL, THAT THEIR PARTICU- 
LAR PROBLEM WHICH THE ARCHITECT 
HAD TO SOLVE WAS TO CREATE AT 
MODERATE COST A HOUSE ALL ON 
ONE LEVEL, PICTURESQUE, AND AR- 
RANGED FOR CONVENIENCE AND 
EASE IN HOUSEKEEPING 








‘Spanish’ house that is California’s misfortune. 
California can well be proud of. the best 
versions of Spanish and Mission architecture 
that have been achieved there, notably in 
Santa Barbara and San Diego, and should be 
the first to deplore the meretricious shams that 
have been put up by some of the real-estate 
promoters, and from the pages of certain plan 
books, made up of mostly very bad designs. 
The second selection from California, the 
Tyng house — Charles F. Keefe, architect— 
is simply a one-story New England cottage, so 
absolutely unaffected in its whole character 
that it would be suitable in many states other 
than California. It can readily be imagined, 
for instance, in Oregon, Colorado, Louisiana, 





Von Schmid, architects —and the house 
designed by Leland H. Lyon for himself, 
houses of the English country type, is to lean 
rather heavy on the familiar device of labeling 
architectural types. Either house, certainly, 
is quite capable of standing on its own merits. 
One is done in brick with white trim, and 
effects a charming compromise between in- 
formality and conventionality; the other, done 
in stucco with a little interesting timber-work, 
is more definitely informal. And both avoid 
stylistic mannerism so completely that they 
would be consistent with virtually any 
American environment. 

The houses chosen in this group as being 
distinctly native include not only liberal 


Kent School — Charles Wellington Walker, 
architect; and the Dutch Colonial Stair house 
— Lewis E. Welch, architect. 

A study of the jllustrations will reveal the 
interesting fact that no one of the architects 
has been either stultified by precedent or has 
been tempted by liberalism to take unwise 
liberties with the architectural possibilities he 
had at hand. And a careful review of the 
entire group impels me to stress once more this 
important conclusion, before getting on with 
the details of planning, materials, and cost. If 
we draw no outstanding conclusions from such 
a group, it must be supposed that our archi- 
tects have made no appreciable progress in the 
past thirty years or that our senses are so little 
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WALCON HILL, SITUATED IN 
ATHENS, TENNESSEE, IS DEFI- 
NITELY OF THE DELAWARE, 
MARYLAND, AND VIRGINIA TYPE 
OF BRICK COUNTRY HOUSE. ITS 
OWNER IS MRS. A. E. WALTHALL 
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THE BRICKWORK IN THIS HOUSE 

IS ADMIRABLE AND THE PROPOR- 

TIONS AND DETAIL EXCELLENT. 

IT IS A HOUSE THAT IS ATTRACTIVE 

NOW, WHEN NEW, AND WILL 

CONTINUE TO ACQUIRE CHARM 
WITH AGE 
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qualified in architectural appraisal that it 
would be many years, perhaps another genera- 
tion, before we were capable of appreciating 
the change that has taken place. 

Neither supposition, however, is supported 
by the facts. Architectural taste, ingenuity, 
and general ability, have gone forward hand 
in hand with general appreciation, and | 
believe that to-day we are designing with such 
fundamental soundness as to withstand even 
the criticisms of a future whose taste is only 
to be conjectured. 

The houses of the 1880’s seem to us to-day 
either tragic or ridiculous, according to our 
sense of humor, and they seem so not because 
they are old-fashioned or out of date, but 
because they were not good even when they 
were at the height of their popularity. They 
represented nothing genuine or sincere, and 
the most pretentious mansion of that deluded 
period, bedizened with brackets, rosettes, 
spindles, scroll-saw work and pompous towers 
was, xsthetically, a house of cards. 


Good architecture, because it is an expres- 
sion of good taste, is impervious to fleeting 
fashions. It is always good. Thus the archi- 
tecture of Colonial America, a product of 
taste, sincerity, and sound esthetic ideals, is 
as fine to-day, and as highly regarded, as it was 
at its height; and it is more old-fashioned and 
more out of date, as measured by years, than 
the aberrations of the 1880’s. Perhaps our 
appreciation of such a fine old Colonial house 
as ‘Westover,’ in Virginia, is even more keen, 
perhaps even more passionate, than that of its 
builder, because William Byrd, a gentleman of 
classic education, knew only fine and beautiful 
architecture, while we have suffered and lived 
through a number of varieties of bad and 
depraved architecture. 

Certainly the works of our responsible 
architects to-day can fill the thoughtful and 
forward-looking mind with real reassurance. 
Because every one of the houses illustrated 
here — and they are typical of the best output 
rather than exceptional—is designed in 





fundamentally good taste, each will survive 
whatever temporary transitions may take 
place in the next century. They will survive 
for the same reason that fine old Colonial 
houses have survived, growing only more 
charming with age. 

I have been asked: ‘ But were n’t the houses 
of the 1880’s in good taste during the 1880's?’ 
The answer is an unequivocal ‘no.’ Red is red, 
even if a color-blind person, looking at it, 
affirms that it is green. Those houses were in 
bad taste, and mere popularity can never 
bestow upon anything an esthetic integrity 
that it lacks inherently. Because there was no 
line of demarcation between good and bad 
taste in those days, and because nearly every- 
one enjoyed, in complacent ignorance, an all- 
inclusive bad taste in matters zsthetic, the 
architecture of the period had a vogue that has 
since been believed by many to argue that it 
must have possessed some degree of zsthetic 
merit. 

A great many interesting points enter into 
the planning of all these houses, and into the 
choice of materials. 

It can certainly be said that American 
architects have learned great plan-economy in 
small-house design, and waste space is a defect 
very seldom met with. A constantly greater 
number of houses to-day recognize the service 
problem, and although many provide accom- 
modation for a maid, the problematical and 
other transitory presence of this elusive ad- 
junct to housekeeping is within the scope of 
the architect’s calculations, because he devises 
a house that is not impossible to manage 
without service. 

While there are a great many standardized 
plans in the houses designed by the Architects’ 
Small House Bureau, most people who are 
building like to have the plan of their house 
embody their own pet ideas. Sometimes these 
ideas are good, but very often the architect 
renders one of his greatest services when he 
gently but firmly — or perhaps only firmly — 
dissuades them from their ideas. If it was 
possible fifty years ago justly to accuse archi- 
tects of being impractical house planners, 
concerned only with designing effective ex- 
teriors, this charge is entirely invalid to-day. 
Even the old joke about architects forgetting 
to include plenty of closets is obsolete and 
meaningless. 

When architects design their own homes, 
without the aid of a client, such charming and 
practical houses as these shown here, I should 
think that prospective builders’ misgivings 
would vanish, and that they would feel the 
architect’s work may gain in value exactly in 
proportion as it is free from unreasonable 
interference. I hold no brief for an architec- 
tural autocracy, and recognize any person’s 
right to the kind of a house he really wants, 
but I do believe that the owner himself is best 
served if the architect saves him from unwise 
and impractical whims. As a_ professional 
counselor, indeed, the architect is fulfilling his 
duty as a planner and supervisor, and in this 
respect his training should be as valuable as 
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the education of a lawyer or a_- doctor. 

In Mr. Gehron’s house there is a case in 
point of the architect building for himself and 
securing an excellent house for $11,600.00. 
One of his leading considerations was future 
maintenance cost, with which in mind he 
designed an exterior in impervious materials — 
slate roof, cement walls, tile window sills, and 
metal windows. 

Mr. Baum has long been recognized as a 
designer well versed in effective economies 
which do not detract from the interior comfort 
or outward attractiveness of his houses, and 
the house for Mr. Stephen Pichetto bears out 
this point. It has been demonstrated that the 
most economical house is the house of square 
mass, because a maximum of interior space is 
enclosed by only four walls and covered by 
only one roof. Further economy is found in 
heating such a house, as opposed to the ram- 
bling type with wings. 

The choice of type and the actual layout of 
the plan of the Maybury house at Altadena, 
California, are excellent for the part of the 
country and the site involved. The house is 
situated at the base of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, facing south and overlooking the large 
expanse of valley below. In order to take 
advantage of the view from the south and at 
the same time to get protection from the sun, 
no better type than that of the Mexican ranch- 
house could have been chosen. The other 
inspiring view, that of the mountain, was kept 
by giving the living-room a north exposure 
that looks across the garden to the range 
beyond. While the house contains rooms for 
the family of three and a servant, guests are 
provided for by the addition of a guest-house 
facing the garden. The total cost of this house 
is given as $12,000.00, for which it could by no 
means be duplicated in the East. It is a house, 
however, as admirably suited to lower Cali- 
fornia and the Southwestern states as it would 
be unsuited to any other part of the country. 

The little house at Palo Alto is rather more 
‘special’ and significant than it might appear 
to be at first glance — so special, indeed, that 
it is best described by a letter from its owner, 
who has evidently worked to good purpose 
with the architect in achieving a house which 
is undoubtedly the dream of a great many 
women. 


The site for the house was chosen primarily 
because it seemed appropriate for a Colonial cottage. 
The white oak at the corner suggested an approxima- 
tion to a New England elm, while the two live oaks 
are in shape somewhat like giant apple trees. These 
three trees together with my white locust and my 
neighbor’s live oaks, by their height and size — the 
trunk of one measures twenty feet in circumference 
— accentuate the long, low lines of the little cottage 
and give it the appearance of having been nestling 
under the trees for many years. During a great part 
of the day the white oak throws shadows on the roof 
and side of the house, and at night the white locust 
throws very beautiful shadows in the light of the 
street lamp. My two live oaks shade a stretch of 
level, hard earth that is nearly 75 by 100 feet. This 
makes a wonderful out-door living-room during the 
rainless California summer, and enables me to have 
more space around my house than | can afford to 
plant. 

In the rear of my house | have an eight-foot terrace 
that is sunny and sheltered from the coldest winds, 
and gives glimpses of the Santa Cruz Mountains. Be- 
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hind it, between the house and the garage, | shall 
have an old-fashioned enclosed garden covering 
about 40 by 35 feet, which, however, cannot be 
planted till February. All this gives me an oppor- 
tunity to live out of doors for as much of the time as 
my work and the weather will permit, thus adding 
much to my pleasure and my health. 

The service entrance is entirely cut off from the 
living-part of the house, which ensures complete 
privacy. 

Since | am a teacher with little money, | had to 
give careful consideration to the question of cost, 
chance of selling if | should wish to do so, and the 
amount of work necessary to keep the house going. 

The house is planned primarily for myself and one 
other woman; but the rooms are arranged so as to 
accommodate a family of four. | have regular 
Colonial stairs leading to a large attic, where, by the 
addition of dormer windows, one could build two 
very comfortable rooms and a bath. 

Since I knew | might be forced to have a stranger 
with me, the house was arranged so as to give com- 
plete privacy to each of its occupants. The rear bed- 
room, which is sunny all day long, is large enough 
for a comfortable sitting-room, while its occupant 
does not need to intrude on my part of the house. 

The living-room has sun for a part of the day, 
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while the combination sun- and dining-room is 
flooded with sunlight all day long. In summer an 
awning over the terrace protects the sun-room from 
the glare of the afternoon sun. The two windows 
opening on the terrace have shelves for plants where 
flowers have been blooming all winter long. 

The kitchen was arranged with a view to mini- 
mizing the necessary steps. The stove and sink are 
near the door of the dining-room in order to facilitate 
the transfer of dishes. The sink and cupboards are 
so arranged that the dishwasher need take no steps 
beyond the two that may be necessary to reach the 
pot closet at the right of the stove. Between the 
stove and the pot closet there stands a small table 
with heat-proof top; it may be rolled on casters to 
the sink. Opposite the sink there is a Hoosier cabinet 
painted to match the kitchen, and at the smallest 
possible distance from the cabinet, an outlet for an 
electric iron and a built-in ironing board that gets 
abundant light from a large window directly on a 
level with it. A wooden cover for the laundry tubs, 
oiled and waxed, gives a large surface for work in the 
open air. Though the kitchen is so small, it has been 
demonstrated that two persons can work in it 
together with perfect comfort. 

Since | do not like a dark house at night, the light 
in the bedroom hall is so placed that a small bulb 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


THIS IS ONE OF THE SEVERAL 
HOUSES PRESENTED IN THE 
SMALL-HOUSE COMPETITION 
WHICH WERE BUILT BY ARCHI- 
TECTS FOR THEIR OWN OC- 
CUPANCY. THIS HOUSE, AS THE 
PLANS SHOW, WAS THE RESULT 





AT THE SAME TIME MEET THE 
FAMILY S VERY DEFINITE RE- 
QUIREMENTS. IT IS OF BRICK 
VENEER WITH WHITE PINE 
USED AS TRIM BOTH WITH- 
IN AND WITHOUT. WITH ITS 
SYMMETRICAL GABLES DIFFER- 
ENTLY TREATED, IT EFFECTS 
A CHARMING COMPROMISE BE- 
TWEEN INFORMALITY AND 
CONVENTIONALITY 
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OF A CAREFUL STUDY TO AC- 
QUIRE THE MAXIMUM SUN- 
LIGHT AND VENTILATION AND 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


THIS HOUSE, BUILT FOR MR. R. C. PROCTOR, IS SITUATED IN 
RYE, NEW YORK. IT ADHERES FAIRLY DEFINITELY TO THE 
COLONIAL TYPE AND YET PRESENTS, AS THE PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWS, VERY INTERESTING VARIATIONS IN ITS USE OF STONE. 
THE DETAIL OF THE BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED DOOR, THE 
GENEROUS CHIMNEY, THE SCALE OF THE WINDOWS GIVEN BY 
THE SMALL PANES OF GLASS, AND THE SETTING OF THE HOUSE 
CLOSE TO THE GROUND ARE ALL FEATURES THAT SHOULD BE 
NOTED AND THAT CONTRIBUTE TO THE SUCCESS OF THE HOUSE 














will light every room in the house, while switches 
beside the front door preclude the necessity of my 
having to enter in the dark. 

The cost of the house was about $5600.00. 

The house is heated by gas heaters in each room, 
which give quick and ample heat in the morning and 
on my return from school, and do away with the 
necessity of keeping any fire during the time of day 
when the house is closed. 

With regard to the satisfaction that the house is 
giving me and its adaptability to my purposes, | 
wish to say that the interest and skill of the architect 
and his concern for even the smallest details, have 
created a house of great charm and personality, one 
that I could not wish to have changed in any way, 
for it expresses my own individuality, is admirably 
suited to my needs, and might have belonged to my 
New England ancestors generations ago. 

The Lyon house represents a very careful 
study in planning, and the architect-owner’s 
chief consideration was the provision of a 
maximum of sunlight and ventilation. The 
second floor plan, for instance, is so planned 
that the bedrooms are all situated on the east 
side of the house to secure as much of the 
morning sun as possible, and the hall is so 
placed that it protects these same rooms from 
the hot afternoon sun in the summer. The 
placing of the windows ensures each room of 
cross ventilation, and there is only one north 
window on the entire second floor. 

The construction of this house is brick 
veneer, with white pine throughout. Exclusive 
of the finished grading, window shades, hard- 
ware and lighting fixtures, its cost was 
$18,000.00, a decidedly moderate figure for 
such a house to-day, and in the locality in 
which it was built. 

Prospective builders, in comparing costs, 
should never forget the factors of locality or 
prevailing conditions. Building costs vary 
sharply in different parts of the country, and 
even in localities not far distant from each 
other. Part of the reason for this will be found 
in the availability of materials and part in 
labor costs, while a very important factor that 
can never be predicted is the effect that a sur- 
feit or a dearth of work will have on a con- 
tractor’s estimate. In some parts of the coun- 
try, and at certain times, these houses might 
cost less or more to build than the figures 
quoted, and the only way to come at all close 
to the actual figure on a house is to consult a 
local building-contractor, or, better still, an 
architect, and ask what he would build a house 
of a certain size and certain construction for, 
at a certain time. 

The house for Albert Klamroth reflects a 
case in which there was presumably the best 
kind of accord between client and architect. 
It is evident from the letter, quoted in full 
here, that the clients knew exactly what they 
wanted, that their wants were highly intelli- 
gent, and that they were served in the same 
spirit by the architects — which is as it should 
be always. 

It would seem, from the plan, that it must 
be a little difficult to serve meals from the 
kitchen to the living-room, but if the necessity 
arose infrequently this point would not be a 
serious one. Under present building costs, 
$16,450.00 is a reasonable figure for a house 
including as much as does this one, as shown 
by the plans. 
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On a ridge of the Watchung Mountains is a 
charming parklike community, entirely residential, 
with winding roads, a view of purple valley and blue 
hills, and a wealth of woodland. An occasional 
clearing discloses a modest estate with home, green 
lawn and flower garden. Here, at the edge of the 
wood, we chose to build our home. The property 
faces the view of distant hills, slopes to the rear, and 
extends over a space of one and one quarter acres. 

Our problem was to create at moderate cost a 
one-story house both picturesque and arranged for 
ease in housekeeping. We hoped it might seem to 
grow out of the ground and fit its surroundings. The 
one objection to a bungalow type of house is the 
unpleasant necessity of having one’s sleeping 
quarters close to the ground. This obstacle was 
admirably overcome, for the bedrooms are located 
at the rear where the ground slopes away, the cellar 
occupying the space beneath. Since this is more than 
half way out of ground, the rooms above become 
second-floor level. 

The architects, aware of our love for books and a 
peaceful fireside, gave to the construction of the 
living-room an air expressive of our tastes. Since we 
are but two— father and daughter— it sufficed 
that there be but a bedroom apiece and one for the 
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frequent guest. We entertain but modestly al- 
though we are seldom alone over the week-end. 

The kitchen rightly occupies the least attractive 
exposure — northeast — and the tiny dining-room, 
with its row of casement windows, faces southeast, 
and overlooks an enchanting stretch of woodland, 
and is beautifully flooded with sunshine most of the 
day. This small room is cozy for two all the year 
round, and quite large enough for four, but when we 
entertain a larger company at dinner, we set the 
refectory table in the living-room, and find the 
scheme practical and most pleasant. Since one can- 
not meet every situation to perfection, it is far better, 
we think, to wish occasionally that the dining-room 
were larger, than to wish most of the time that it 
were smaller. A great feature for practicability is the 
garage which lies under the east end of the house, 
and thus are our worldly goods all under one roof! 

The woodwork throughout is old ivory in tone, 
and the deep cream-colored walls are of sanded 
plaster. 

The steel casement windows have proved satis- 
factory, and lend themselves well to a house of this 
character. 

There is an unfinished upper story, one enormous 
room, which is used for storage and could easily be 
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converted into two small bedrooms and_ bath. 

The exterior stucco walls, somewhat old parch- 
ment-like in color, were troweled with a broad 
‘carefully-careless’ swing. The window mullions are 
painted like both the front and kitchen doors — a 
geen blue. The trim is a rich brown and the remain- 
ing bit of color appears in the roof, a blend of autumn 
foliage tones, subtle shades of red and brown. 

We express here our appreciation of the skillful 
handling of our problems by two clever architects 
who are greatly responsible for the success of the 
small house called ‘Blue Doors.’ 


‘Walcon Hill” is a house thoroughly and 
delightfully in the American tradition, and a 
satisfying, permanent home at its cost of 
between $16,000.00 and $17,000.00. The 
brickwork is admirably handled, and the house 
is one that will acquire only greater charm 
with age. It is definitely of the Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia type of brick country- 
house, and has been designed along these 





A DELIGHTFUL SETTING CON- 
TRIBUTES TO THE BEAUTY OF 
THIS HOUSE, BUT SO LIKEWISE 
DOES THE HOUSE ADD TO THE 
LANDSCAPE. DESIGNED FOR A 
MASTER OF THE KENT SCHOOL IN 
CONNECTICUT, IT HAS VERY PROP- 
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IN PLANNING THIS HOUSE, ECON- 
OMY WAS AN ESSENTIAL CONDI- 
TION AND A STUDY OF THE PLANS 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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MR. WELSH, IN DESIGNING THIS HOUSE FOR 
MR. WILLIAM S. STAIR IN THE DUTCH 
COLONIAL STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE, FOL- 
LOWED PRECEDENT CLOSELY ENOUGH TO 
MAKE THE HOUSE CONVINCING, AND YET 
MADE IT INDIVIDUAL ENOUGH NOT TO BE 
AN EXACT COPY OF ITS PROTOTYPES. THE 
BREAKFAST ALCOVE WHICH IS BESIDE THE 
KITCHEN AND YET CAN BE ENTERED FROM 
THE HALL AND THE PORCH IS AN ATTRAC- 
TIVE FEATURE 
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lines with unusual authenticity of feeling. 

One of the most interesting of all the houses 
submitted is the Proctor house, upon which 
the architects, Chapman & Woolsey, are to be 
sincerely congratulated. This house possesses, 
perhaps, more of the elusive element of true 
architecture than any of the other houses 
submitted. The type is of old New England, 
early Colonial, and the rendering is one of 
exceptional fidelity to the essential spirit of the 
style. Its fine quality of simplicity can only be 
a result of the utmost sureness on the part of 
the architects, and although the house gives a 
remarkable illusion of age, there is nothing 
accidental in the means by which this has been 
accomplished. For $24,922.00 the owner has a 
substantial house, and one of which the 
technique is exceptional. 

Another house true to New England type is 
the McDonnell house, at Kent School. It will 


be seen from the plans that economy of space 
was as necessary as it was excellently accom- 
plished. Although the house is a small one, it 
is apparent at once that it is the product of 
some very careful and studious architectural 
work, 

Also distinctly’ in the small-house class is 
the Stair house-— Lewis E. Welsh, Architect — 
an adaptation of the Dutch Colonial style, of 
which the natural habitat is northern New 
Jersey, Long Island, Staten Island, and parts of 
New York State. There is a sturdy, primitive 
quality of simplicity in the Dutch Colonial that 
has long commended it for the design of small 
country-houses, and in an area somewhat 
larger than the locale of the original home- 
steads of the Dutch settlers, the type is 
excellently appropriate. 

In reviewing a group of good small houses 
it has sometimes seemed to me that rather 


than worry over any imagined architectural 
ability in adaptations we should worry more 
because we do many varieties too well. Con- 
sequently no one variety is likely to emerge as 
our preéminent style, and we must present a 
confusing picture to the European student of 
architecture. 

There are, on the other hand, individual 
tastes and preferences in style to be considered, 
and different local traditions and precedents, 
and if general consistency is the ideal, rather 
than arbitrary adherence to any one specific 
type, the cause of architecture may be better 
served. 

Judged from the standards of good taste, 
practical convenience, general attractiveness 
and sound architectural quality, it can be 
truthfully said that the past thirty years have 
been well and progressively spent in evolving 
the American small house of the present. 






































ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


HE poet Genshin spoke: of Chrysanthe- 

mums: ‘Of all flowers | do not love the 
chrysanthemum the best, yet | love it, for 
when it has gone there are no other flowers 
left in the world.’ He speaks not with the en- 
thusiasm of a poet dwelling upon the engross- 
ing delight of the moment, but with the mind 
of a philosopher who has meditated upon the 
relative beauty of flowers. He gives the chrys- 
anthemum its just praise as the culminating 
flower of the garden pageant, but even at 
chrysanthemum time he does not forget the 
varied loveliness of the flowers that fill gardens 
to overflowing. Surely affections are not so 
fickle that all the frail little flowers that come 
even before the time of leaves, and all the win- 
ter-hidden bulbs that come to make the spring- 
time glad, can be overlooked. Memories are 
not so fleeting that the joyous June displays 
and the gayety of midsummer bloom can be 
forgotten. The appeal of the early autumn 
exuberance of flowers is far too strong to be 
disregarded even if in their own heydey the 
beauty of chrysanthemums seems unparalleled. 
But the aged Kaibara Atsunobu, surnamed 
Ekken, back in early eighteenth-century 
Japan, composing his books of meditations in 
the years following his retirement from long 
pedagogical duties to princes, criticizes the 
opinion of Genshin. He writes, reviewing the 
Four Seasons: ‘Were they mere common flow- 
ers which blossomed in the company of others, 
they would yet retain pride of place amongst 
them all.’ And here, in the words of a philoso- 
pher, we find the enthusiasm of a poet. For as 
Tyoshi said: ‘Men’s hearts are reflected in the 
things they love.’ 
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B ya naconnyrale anold, old flower for 
as Ekken wrote, it was praised even in the 
Book of Kokinshu, an anthology collected in 
905. Ekken bemoans, however, the fact that 
no mention was made of it by the poets who 
composed the earlier anthology of 759, called 
the Book of the Manyoshu. Did they, he asks, 
forget this flower, or was it not introduced into 
the country in their time? How fascinating 
this speculation upon the age of a flower and 
its origin! We take so much for granted now- 
adays. No doubt it was imported into Japan 
from China, for the lore of China is rich in 
reference to chrysanthemums. Was not the 
charming contribution on ‘My Chinese Chrys- 
anthemums’ in last September’s Atlantic 
Monthly a revelation to you? Will you not 
always remember its grand old statesman of 
the Tsin Dynasty who forsook the highest of 
Imperial honors in order that he might tend 
his chrysanthemum garden, the chrysanthe- 
mum which was the emperor’s emblem, repre- 


The Las Grand Flowers of the Season 


BY ELSA REHMANN 


senting purity. Do you not envy, too, the 
faith in the magical powers of chrysanthemums 
referred to in its pages. Ah, that we, too, 
might use a pillow of chrysanthemum blos- 
soms to drive away evil influences; that we, 
too, might be endowed with fairy powers by 
dining on chrysanthemum petals; that we, too, 
might sip chrysanthemum-perfumed waters 


and gain longevity! 


HAT a heritage is ours that brings even 
V \ this flower of the East from a civiliza- 
tion as old as China to our little gardens! What 
was the early ancestor of our present-day chrys- 
anthemum? | have never seen it described, but 
I cannot imagine that even in its early form it 
had the unsophistication of the daisy, the 
frailty of the marguerite, the old-fashioned 
quality of the pyrethrum, the humbleness of 
the tansy-spiced costmary, chrysanthemums 
though they are by classification. Golden it 
undoubtedly was, as its Greek name suggests. 
But what it has become under the tutelage of 
hybridizers, the well-nigh bewildering lists in 
our catalogues suffice to show, and Maeter- 
linck visualizes with sumptuous word-pictures. 
His essay on Chrysanthemums is intriguing. 
Read again part three, especially where the 
autumn ‘allows them to deck themselves with 
the golden sequins, the bronze medals, the sil- 
ver buckles, the copper spangles, the elfin 
plumes, the powdered amber, the burnt 
topazes, the neglected pearls, the smoked ame- 
thysts, the calcined garnets, all the dead but 
still dazzling jewellery which the North Wind 
heaps up. . . .” The Japanese leave the lavish- 
ness of chrysanthemum coloring to the play of 
your own imagination, to the degree of your 
own knowledge. When Ransetsu, one of the 
great Basho’s disciples, writes sometime at the 
end of the seventeenth century: — 


Chrysanthemums in bloom, 
Butterflies at play — 

What a painter’s palette, spread with color gay! 
He has in the manner of hokku suggestive- 
ness inspired the reader to form his own pic- 
tures according to his own ability. And when 
a poet writes, with all the brevity of the sev- 
enteen syllabled hokku: — 


The white chrysanthemums — lo! are they aught * 


But prisoned Autumn moonbeams, caught 

In early frost? 
only a sensitive reader can catch the elusive- 
ness. 

The exhibitor opens his chrysanthemum- 
filled greenhouses only when the flowers are 
full-blown and the nurseryman shows his chrys- 
anthemum fields only when they are rich in 
bloom. The garden-maker is fortunate when 
he, too, can reserve a special place, a separate 
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garden, for chrysanthemums, where, put in 
some out-of-the-way spot, they can be over- 
looked until, the time ripe for their discovery, 
the gate is opened and the woodbine over the 
archway changes to rich autumn coloring to 
give the password to enter. 

Such separate gardens are most delightful 
when they are secluded and securely enclosed. 
Picture a little path bordered by rows of chrys- 
anthemums that silhouette their rayed flow- 
ers against arborvitae hedges, or a cedar-en- 
circled spot where chrysanthemums fill broad 
borders around a grass centre. Imagine a gar- 
den where chrysanthemums, especially those of 
soft colorings, show against an autumn-toned 
background of cornels and viburnums, or a 
garden of more brilliant flowers offset by au- 
tumn-touched maples. Visualize a garden 
where chrysanthemums of many colors are set 
against feathery hemlock boughs, or a garden 
where chrysanthemums all of one tone are half 
overhung by soft white pine branches. Such 
backgrounds make precious foils for the 
flowers. 

A separate garden gives chrysanthemums 
the best opportunity for development. They 
can be spaced apart at sufficient distances to 
become well-formed plants. They can be 
gathered in closely assembled masses to make 
a luxuriant display. They can spread rich 
color over the entire borders and frame their 
floral beauty with lovely foliage. 


v 


O other flower desires this exclusiveness 
N quite as much as the chrysanthemum. 
Bulb borders delight in springtime edgings. 
Herbaceous borders rejoice in the interplay of 
flowers and in the refreshing greenery of flower 
foliage. But when the chrysanthemums are at 
their height, the other flowers that are still in 
bloom are already spent. I have seen petunias 
and annual lupines, annual phlox and cosmos, 
calendulas and helichrysums, stray nicotianas, 
and occasional larkspurs, as late as the twenty- 
first of October, but their straggling, lingering 
loveliness is hardly in keeping with the chrys- 
anthemums that are then at the pinnacle of 
their midseason effectiveness. Then, when the 
frost-bitten flowers are cut down, the chrysan- 
themums are still bravely fresh and luxuriant. 
This makes the problem of planting chrysan- 
themums in the all-year garden a serious one. 
The garden maker deliberates over the matter 
with gravity. The quantitative analysis of his 
garden’s effectiveness is carefully worked out. 
How much room, then, should he set aside for 
these last flowers of the season? If he plans for 
too many, he withholds from the garden much 
bloom during all the best flower-loving months; 
if he plants too few (Continued on page 264) 
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THIS WALL PAPER ON WHICH TELEMACHUS IN THE ISLAND OF CALYPSO IS REPRESENTED WAS 
CHOSEN BY ANDREW JACKSON FOR “THE HERMITAGE, NEAR NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


PRESIDENTS AND WALL PAPER 
Their Choice of Wall Papers Offers Interesting Revelations of their Personal Tastes 


HE silent testimony of inanimate things 
about the habits and character of their 
former owners is of intense interest to any 
antiquarian. From the man who reconstructs 
a dinosaur out of scattered bones to the person 
who assembles beads of every imaginable size 
and shape and color, each collector is actuated 
by the same motive, and each believes that 
his particular hobby is capable of shedding the 
most important light on the secrets of the past. 
Under these circumstances | may perhaps 
be forgiven for my belief that old wall papers, 
which were chosen, not for comfort or neces- 
sity, but purely as a matter of adornment and 
personal enjoyment, offer one of the fullest reve- 


BY NANCY McCLELLAND 


lations of individual taste that can be found. 

I have been confirmed in this judgment 
recently by a study of the favorite papers 
belonging to three of our former Presidents, 
who long ago passed out of this world. But 
the wall decorations which they selected are 
still in place where they were originally put, 
and each one is so strikingly typical of its 
individual possessor that it is an illuminating 
glimpse of the man himself. 

The first of these three papers is the roman- 
tic story of the adventures of Telemachus in 
the island of Calypso, which Andrew Jackson 
put on the hall of his home, ‘The Hermitage,’ 
near Nashville, Tennessee. Printed in Paris 


in 1825, this imposing panorama represents 
the revival of interest in mythological tales 
that came with the Empire period. It was 
founded on Fénelon’s account of the wander- 
ings of Telemachus in search of his father 
Ulysses. 

There is plenty of gay, dashing color in the 
story that is depicted; it teems with adventure. 
Venus drops down from Olympus in her car 
to see that Telemachus is detained in the 
island by falling in love with the beauti- 
ful Calypso. Unfortunately, Telemachus has 
other ideas. He fixes his fancy on one of 
Calypso’s nymphs, bringing down the wrath 
of the goddess on his head. He is rescued in 





PRESIDENT VAN BUREN CHOSE THIS LANDSCAPE OF THE HUNT FOR THE WALLS OF THE HALL AT *LINDENWALD, IN KINDER- 
HOOK, NEW YORK. THE PAINTED BALUSTRADE IS DECEPTIVE, BUT IT WAS A COMMON FEATURE OF THE PAPER OF THAT DAY 























the nick of time by Minerva, who has accom- 
panied him in disguise as his mentor, and who 
pushes him from a cliff into the sea, where a 
flaming boat bears him away to safety. 

Is not this exactly the kind of paper that 
would appeal to a hot-headed Irishman like 
Jackson, who loved a battle better than 
anything else, who fought several duels in 
the course of his history, and who had an 
undercurrent of strong romanticism in his 
nature, which was evidenced, among other 
things, by the touching story of his lifelong 
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enjoyment of this prized possession before 
his death. 

If it is not difficult to understand President 
Jackson’s choice of wall paper, it is an even 
simpler matter to comprehend why Martin 
Van Buren, his friend and successor in the 
Presidential chair, selected a paper of an en- 
tirely different type to adorn the hall of 
‘Lindenwald’ in Kinderhook. 

Van Buren was of Dutch descent. Born and 
brought up in Kinderhook, where his father 
was a farmer and a tavern-keeper, he must 
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out in 1831, and is still printing the panorama 
that enthralled Martin Van Buren nearly a 
century ago. 

The third paper of a President that exists 
to-day exactly where it was originally placed 
is that in the home of Franklin Pierce, in 
Hillsborough, New Hampshire. It must have 
been installed soon after the future President 
graduated from Bowdoin College and returned 
to his home to practise law. 

Pierce’s rather colorless administration was 
distinguished by just one thing —the han- 
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THE BAY OF NAPLES PAPER WHICH HUNG IN THE DRAWING-ROOM OF PRESIDENT PIERCE, OF HILLSBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSIIIRE, 
BROUGHT A RICH FOREIGN ELEMENT INTO A HOUSEHOLD WHICH, LIKE OTHER NEW ENGLAND HOMES OF THE TIME, WAS 


devotion to his wife and to her memory? 

Throughout the greater part of Andrew 
Jackson’s life he had a home called ‘The 
Hermitage.’ The original one was the log 
cabin where Aaron Burr made his famous 
visit in 1805, and part of which is still stand- 
ing. The second Hermitage was built of home- 
made brick, and numbered Lafayette among 
its honored guests; this building unfortunately 
was burned in 1834. On the old foundations 
was erected the beautiful Colonial mansion 
which is now a museum of Jackson relics, and 
it was for the spacious hallway of this house 
that Jackson sent to Paris for Telemachus. 
The paper came to Nashville, by way of New 
Orleans, up the Mississippi and Columbia 
rivers, and was installed when the present 
house was completed in 1835. 

We are glad to know that after Andrew 
Jackson had served the nation as President 
during two terms of office, returning to the 
Hermitage in 1837, he still had eight years of 


OTHERWISE AUSTERE AND DIGNIFIED 


have taken keen interest as a boy in hunting 
and trapping in the woods along the Hudson. 
The sportsman’s spirit was in his heart. When 
Andrew Jackson set him the example of using 
one of the new scenic papers from Paris in his 
hallway, Van Buren resolved to have the same 
kind of adornment. But he chose as a rival to 
Telemachus a picture paper called the Land- 
scape of the Hunt, which was put on both 
sides of the hall above a printed balustrade, 
as was then the fashion. 

A description of the Van Buren home by 
George Alfred Townsend says: “The feature 
of this hall, I had almost said its beauty, 
is the foreign wall-paper....1 liked it 
because it was Dutchy and took Van Buren into 
the atmosphere of Jordaens and Van der Helst.’ 

The coat of varnish given to Van Buren’s 
paper has indeed added to it the deep rich 
tones of old Dutch paintings. 

Zuber in Alsace still owns the blocks of the 
Landscape of the Hunt, which was brought 


dling of the foreign relations of the United 
States. Is there any significance in the fact 
that he lived in his youth constantly sur- 
rounded by wall decorations that depicted 
foreign scenes? For it is the Bay of Naples 
paper that hangs in the drawing-room of the 
Pierce house, bringing into that New England 
homestead scenes from Amalfi and Tivoli, 
great ships that suggested the crossing of the 
seas, and in the background the threatening 
vision of Vesuvius in eruption. 

Another president, our great Lincoln, sent 
abroad for a wall paper to put in his home in 
Springfield, Illinois, not being satisfied with 
the designs that America was producing at the 
time. A fragment of this imported paper is in 
the possession of Dr. Lyman Powell, editor of 
the Cosmopolitan magazine. It is a simple, 
conventional design, as modest and restrained 
as Lincoln himself. 

As the man, so is the wall paper chosen 
by that man. 
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THE WEST GARDEN IN WHICH MANY MAGNOLIAS AND MAPLES SPREAD THEIR BRANCHES OVER 
THE TOPIARY BOX BUSHES 


A GARDEN OF THE OLD SOUTH 


Planned in all the Lavishness of Days Gone ‘By 
BY EDITH TUNIS SALE 


UN-DRENCHED color, joyous growth, 
S sharp contrasts of sunlight and shadow 
made by an abundance of pungent box; great 
trees and many shrubs that embroider the 
neutral green of bountiful leaves with bloom 
of rosy mauve and cheerful pink, of golden 
yellow and waxen white; of vines that might 
have sprung into life at the touch of a fairy 
wand, and flowers — flowers of every color, in 
all its tints and various shades. Of such is an 
old garden in La Grange, Georgia — a garden 
over which Time has passed gently, but 
touched with the greens and grays of age. 

Hidden away in the very heart of hills and 


dales is the 1200-acre estate of Fuller E. Calla- 
way, the Cotton King. This garden, in it- 
self a labyrinth, exemplifies the lavish spirit 
of the Old South. Many years ago it blos- 
somed blithely for Sarah Coleman Ferrell 
whose gentle soul still dominates five enchant- 
ing acres of trees and shrubs and flowers. Her 
genius it was which laid out the paths and 
parterres as carefully as any tapestry was ever 
planned, and scattered throughout groves and 
borders the heavenly fragrance of box and 
magnolia and rose. 

In the making of the one great garden, five 
smaller came into being — the east, and the 





west, and the sunken garden, and one alto- 
gether for the rose. Bounded on the south by 
the walls of the house, by greenhouses and 
spirea hedges on another side, the remainder 
is fringed with noble trees of native growth — 
oak and sycamore; poplar and pine; maple 
and hickory trees. 

Italian in design, the garden accurately 
follows the lines of that school and, like Pliny’s 
at Laurentium, begins upon a terrace ‘em- 
bellished with various figures and bounded 
with a box hedge’ which is entered from the 
great portico of the house which tops a hill. 
Dominating this fall are five box parterres. 
In the central bed a fountain plays above a 
medley of old-fashioned flowers and on the 
right, crescents of spicy boxwood arrest the 
attention, reminding one of the Villa Albani 
near Rome. One shows in the close-cropped 
evergreen the motto, ‘God is Love’; the other, 
‘Fiat Justicia.’ On the opposite side of the 
terrace, in box-hedged beds of a later planting, 
are, in respect to the present owners, the 
amaranthine words, ‘Ora Pro Nobis’ and 
‘St. Callaway.’ 

Broad walks edged with dwarf boxwood 
cross and recross each other amid a gonfalon 
of flowers blooming in the shade of smoke- 
green olive trees and the glistening leaves of 
great magnolias. Upon this ramp stands in 
high crested stateliness a silver maple tree, 
draped with a golden banksia rose and ash- 
berry, hawthorns, and mahonias are lavishly 
planted. A wall of white crapemyrtle defines 
the terrace and Buxus sempervirens, close- 
clipped and square, separates it from the rose 
garden. Opposing this a five-foot line of dwarf 
box forms the Sentinel Avenue which ends 
where a statue of Aristotle gleams against the 
dark-shining hedge. 

The parterres near the house blend gradually 
into a more naturalistic treatment which leads 
to groves and wooded solitudes ending at the 
foot of the hill where a murmuring brook 
pauses to form a pool. Beyond, Lombardy 
poplars lend distinction to the road winding 
through orchards and vineyards. 

Between the first and second terraces grow 
still more box trees, these are unclipped and 
permitted to throw their shafts high into the 
sky. Against the glossy green of their shaggy 
foliage pink crapemyrtles, elusive and provo- 
cative, bloom all summer long. Two lines of 
cedar trees, their boles wrapped in English ivy, 
make of the second fall a forest cathedral nave. 
Bisecting this lofty avenue, double hedges of 
square-cut box are broken at intervals to 
permit the accent of a five-foot shrub as they 
guard a broad, secluded walk not unlike the 
Gestatio. This evergreen plateau with shaggy 
knots of boxwood beneath euonymous and 
magnolia trees closes in upon a niche of green 
where a statue of Plato marks an interesting 
angle. Its formal lines softened by ever- 
changing harmonies of foliage, this terrace 
ends upon the west, where two giant cedars are 
glorified by a multiflora rose. 

Two other falls drop below, each set with 
wondrous trees and shrubs from foreign lands. 
A ginkgo grows near (Continued on page 268) 
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BETWEEN THE FIRST AND 
SECOND TERRACES GROW 
STILL MORE BOX TREES UN- 
CLIPPED AND PERMITTED TO 
THROW THEIR BRANCHES 
HIGH INTO THE SKY 


TWO LINES OF CEDAR TREES, 
THEIR BOLES WRAPPED IN 
ENGLISH IVY, MAKE OF THE 
SECOND FALL A_ FOREST 
CATHEDRAL NAVE 


THE GARDEN, LIKE PLINY'S AT LAURENTIUM, BEGINS UPON A TERRACE, WHICH IS EMBELLISHED WITH 
SEVERAL FIGURES AND A BOX PARTERRE 











THE HOUSE OF ROBERT CUSHMAN, ESQ. 
cA Description of the House Pictured in the House in Good Taste 


N the western slope of Beacon Hill, in 

Boston, is a sunny, old-world spot 
known as Louisburg Square, whose central, 
elm-shaded grass-plot is surrounded with fine 
Georgian houses of mellow red brick, with 
white trims, paneled front doors, well-polished 
brass knockers, and tantalizing glimpses of 
ancient furniture silhouetted be- 
tween the brocade draperies of 
their drawing-room windows. 

The narrow ends of the Square 
—it is really a rectangle —are 
bounded by Pinckney Street on 
the left, and Mount Vernon 
Street on the right. On the 
Mount Vernon Street end, facing 
the Square, is the beautiful home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cush- 
man, which is interesting not 
only architecturally, but because 
it houses a fine collection of 
ancient furniture which has been 
partly inherited, and partly ac- 
quired by the owners. 

Entering the drawing-room on 
the right of the hall we are im- 
pressed at once with the mellow 
charm of the room. Replacing a 
front and back parlor, it runs the 
full length of the house, and is 
now of such excellent proportions 
that it makes an admirable back- 
ground for the beautiful furniture. 
Indeed, the whole impression of 
the room stirs memories of English 
drawing-rooms where restraint 
and dignity and a somewhat formal elegance 
are the dominant characteristics. 

The special feature of this room which gives 
it distinction, and for which the architect, 
Mr. William Chester Chase, in remodeling, 
skillfully arranged the paneled walls, is the 
old French wall paper whose beautiful classic 
design represents ‘The Olympic Games.’ 
This paper was designed by Mader, pére, and 
printed in France by the famous Dufour, 
about the year 1800 it is thought, although 
authorities disagree as to the date. The 
original pattern consisted of twenty strips 
printed in grisaille, which the dictionary 
defines as ‘a style of painting in grayish tints, 
in imitation of bas-reliefs.’ 

The history of the paper so far as the present 
owner knows is that it came over to New 
Orleans with a French family about 1800, 
although again the date is not clear. Wall 
paper of this type was regarded as a precious 
possession, rather in the nature of a tapestry, 
than as a simple paper wall-covering. It was 
mounted on strong linen, and taken from the 
walls and carried from place to place by each 
succeeding owner, always cherished and 
highly prized from generation to generation. 
The legend about this particular paper is that 
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it was left as a legacy by its last New Orleans 
owner to a relative in Boston who promptly 
sent it to a storage warehouse in the latter 
city, and apparently forgot it, for it stayed 
there for 45 years, and then was sold among 
some unclaimed goods. A collector of antiques 
bought it, and in turn sold it to Mrs. Cushman, 





CAN BE SEEN 


who gave it its present beautiful setting in her 
drawing-room. ; 

There appears to be no continuity in the 
sequence of the various panels, so they could 
be placed where desired according to size and 
the required dimensions of the spaces in the 
room. Beginning with the right-hand wall, 
as you enter the drawing-room, behind the 
fine old sofa, you will find the group portrayed 
which is known as ‘The Temple of Vesta.’ 
The lovely classic figures are so beautifully 
composed and drawn that it is evident at once 
that the design is the work of a great artist. 
Lovely, it is, too, in its rich tones of sepia and 
gray, with all the subtle harmonies which the 
designer could introduce from a combination 
of these tints and shades. It should be added, 
also, that the trees and other vegetation are 
so true to life that they called forth the 
admiration of a Harvard professor of botany 
who, on viewing the paper recently, was able 
to name all the plants, trees, and shrubs, as 
well as the minor herbs and flowers which 
appear in it. 

The picture of this corner of the drawing- 
room also shows the charming draping of the 
long windows with curtains of soft gold bro- 
cade, under cornices of gold and brown. 
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ee William Chester Chase, Archite 
ON THE BED IS AN HISTORIC BEDSPREAD WHICH CAME FROM MT. 
ON IT EAGLES AND SHIELDS, ALWAYS ASSOCIATED 
WITH ITS ILLUSTRIOUS FORMER OWNER, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


The golden brocade brings out all the richness 
of tone in the wall paper. The cornices are of 
the 1830 period, but came to Mrs. Cushman 
with the paper, and are delightful with it. 

Silhouetted against the window is a Chip- 
pendale chair which is one of nine from the 
Longfellow Birthplace in Portland, Maine. 
The little tip-top table is a 
beautiful piece of light mahogany, 
with satinwood inlay, while the 
grandfather clock between the 
windows is worthy of more than 
passing notice. It is an English 
clock, of beautiful proportions, 
with a face of brass and steel. 
The dial above marks the days 
of the month, and the moon’s 
phases, while the inset panels in 
the top of the case are of black 
glass with painted designs in 
gold. 

The long view of the drawing- 
room shows only half of it, but 
gives an excellent idea of its 
fine proportions and the skillful 
way in which the problem of 
arranging the wall-paper panels 
to the best advantage has been 
solved. There are no pictures in 
the room to interfere with the 
design of the paper, and no high 
furniture has been placed against 
it. This photograph shows more 
of the Longfellow chairs, and 
several others of different type, 
including banister backs, a fine 
wing chair, a roundabout chair, and a low 
form covered with needle-point embroidery. 
The panel of wall paper which shows on the 
wall back of the Chinese Chippendale table 
represents ‘The Chariot Race.’ 

The bay window looks out into the tree- 
shaded garden, whose enclosing bricks walls 
are concealed under great wisteria vines. 
Here the family often entertains at dinner in 
a green seclusion which their guests find hard 
to believe is on busy Beacon Hill. 

The fireplace opposite the door by which 
you enter the drawing-room is shown on page 
228. The mantel of purest Georgian type is 
one of a pair from England, and both are used 
in this room. The black marble is the same in 
both, but the white medallions inset in them 
are different in design. The fire screen at the 
left was worked with curious flowers and 
animals about 1790, by Patty Reed, who was 
Mrs. Cushman’s great-grandmother. The 
vases on the mantel are wonderful examples 
of Sévres, in rich, glowing colors, and were 
made about 1800. 

Over these two mantels hangs a magnifi- 
cent pair of Bilboa mirrors. According to leg- 
end, Bilboa mirrors in America may always 
be traced back to (Continued on page 265) 
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, William Chefter Chase, Architect 
IN THIS LIVING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF ROBERT CUSHMAN, ESQ., PANELS OF THE FAMOUS PAPER ‘THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES’ HAVE BEEN DELIGHTFULLY USED WITH PANELS OF BOOKSHELVES. THE MANTEL OF MARBLE IS ONE OF 
A PAIR BOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AND THE HANDSOME BILBOA MIRROR OVER IT HAS ITS MATE AT THE OTHER 


END OF THE ROOM 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Two Views 


OF 


Tue Livinc-Room 


THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT 
SHOWS ONE OF THE PANELS OF THE 
PAPER IN CLEAR DETAIL. THIS 
PAPER IS PRINTED IN GRISAILLE IN 
SOFT TONES OF SEPIA AND GRAY. 
THE HANGINGS ARE OF SOFT GOLD 
BROCADE WHICH BLENDS ADMIRABLY 
WITH THE PAPER AND SOFTENS THE 
SUNLIGHT WHICH STREAMS IN THE 
BAY WINDOW OVERLOOKING A TINY 
GARDEN 





Two Views 


THE Dininc-Room 


THE DINING-ROOM IS ON THE BASE- 
MENT FLOOR AND OPENS DIR Y 
ON THE GARDE THE HEPPLEWHITE 
SIDEBOARD WITH RICH INLAY AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS 
HAVE A HANDSOME SETTING PRO- 
VIDED BY THE WALLS OF SILVER 
TEA-CHEST PAPER. THE CORNER CUP- 
BOARD, LINED WITH A SOFT BLUE, 
CONTAINS MANY CHOICE PIECES OF 
LOWESTOFT 
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A SECOND FIREPLACE 


AND CORNER 


IN THE Livinc-Room 


THIS MANTEL OF BLACK AND WHITE MARBLE IS, AS 

COMPARISON WILL SHOW, VERY SIMILAR TO THE OTHER 

ONE IN THE ROOM. BOTH ARE GEORGIAN IN CHARACTER 

AND PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE IN ‘THIS ROOM 

WHICH HAS MUCH OF THE DIGNITY OF A FORMAL 
ENGLISH DRAWING-ROOM 


THE PANEL IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW REPRESENTS 
THE TEMPLE OF VESTA. IN HANGING THIS PAPER IT 
HAS BEEN KEPT ON A LINEN BACKING AND TACKED 
AND NOT PASTED TO THE WALL. A NARROW GILT 
MOULDING COVERS THE LINE OF TACKS. BY THIS 
METHOD OF APPLICATION IT CAN BE EASILY REMOVED. 
THE BEAUTIFUL CHIPPENDALE CHAIR IN THE WINDOW 
Is ONE OF NINE FROM THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHPLACE 
IN PORTLAND 








THE HOUSE PERMANENT 
The House that Appears to Belong to the Spot it Occupies 


UCH is written these days about the 

nomadic habits of our nation, and the 
blame is laid as one chooses on the climate, Mr. 
Ford, or the economic condition. Whatever 
the cause, the effect of the situation is to give a 
piquant charm to anything that looks per- 
manent or enduring. Which are the houses, as 
we drive along the countryside, that we want 
to photograph, to visit, to own? Certainly not 
the brand-new ones still wearing that surprised, 
new look, as if they might have been delivered 
by truck the night before, and 
might equally well be taken 
away the following day if 
not satisfactory. Some houses 
manage to go on wearing this 
look for years, sometimes, | 
suspect, because their owners 
like it, but more often because 
they do not know what to do 
about it. 

No, the houses we bring 
back from our motor trips, on 
rolls of film, or more perma- 
nently in that most interesting 
‘movie,’ the memory, are the 
houses that have the look of 
belonging to the one spot on 
earth that they occupy, the 
settled, comfortable houses, 
that look like the homes of 
successive generations, past or 
to come. Old houses, if they 
have been allowed to have 
their way a little, naturally 
acquire this charming look of 
permanence, but some quite 
new ones have it also, for it is 
largely a matter of adapting 
the character of the house to 
its situation, or the situation to 
the house, depending on cir- 
cumstances. Someone has said 
that ‘architectural specifica- 
tions do not cover the accident 
of charm,’ and true it is that we 
cannot say, ‘Put this and that; 
and so many maples and so 
much hedge together, and you 
will have a house with charm.’ 
But what we can do and are 
doing is to say, ‘Here are pho- 
tographs of the kind of house 
everyone wants to have, ‘‘the 
house at home.””’ What are the 
things that give these houses 
their special quality, and make them different 
from the four million other suburban houses 
that one drives by with indifference or aversion? 

The first illustration shows how really little 
it is necessary to do about a house to give it a 
permanent air, if only that little be suitable. 
The low wall, with its irregular planting of old- 


Drix Duryea 


BY MARY FRANCES NEARING 


fashioned shrubbery, the sloping grass walks, 
and the simple bridge and roadway are the per- 
fect setting for this little farmhouse of a type 
so often found among the New England hills. 
Association plays a strong part here in dictat- 
ing the treatment. There was little time on the 
early hill farms for elaboration about the house. 
A few lilacs and flowering currants and two or 
three old-fashioned bush roses, with some tiger 
lilies and phlox growing out of the wall, were 
about all the ‘posies’ the farmer’s wife could 





oes 


THE LOW WALL, WITH ITS IRREGULAR PLANTING OF OLD-FASHIONED 
SHRUBBERY, THE SLOPING GRASS WALKS, AND THE SIMPLE BRIDGE AND 
ROADWAY ARE THE PERFECT SETTING FOR THIS FARMHOUSE TYPE 


find time for. An apple or pear tree at the back 
door would yield both fruit and shade, and an 
elm or two, brought from the pasture, would 
dignify the front. The brook, with its sugges- 
tion of rare trailing ferns and wild flowers is the 
proper neighbor for this house, with perhaps a 
square plot containing all the old-time favorite 
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flowers over at the other side, for cutting. 

This particular house may have, and prob- 
ably has, stood so for a hundred and fifty years 
or more, but a quite new house with good 
simple lines could be given the same old- 
fashioned charm, if only the owner could resist 
custom-made plantings of evergreens, white 
painted pergolas, and all the clutter that 
makes suburban houses so similar and so lack- 
ing in distinction. 

Not that, in doing old-fashioned planting, it 
is necessary to use only the 
limited stock of things that 
were available a hundred years 
ago. Many of the new and 
beautiful shrubs and flowers are 
perfectly at home in such sur- 
roundings. Rosa hugonis, one 
of the newest and _ loveliest 
Chinese roses, would be per- 
fectly in place, hanging its de- 
lightful, yellow-starred sprays 
over such a wall as this one, 
and Viburnum carlesi, a rare 
and expensive Korean shrub 
could grow in perfect harmony 
beside the door. Regal lily is 
just as good a plant for this 
sort of garden as the old- 
fashioned tiger lily and much 
more beautiful. In other words 
if the spirit of the old-fashioned 
place is preserved, the history 
of .the actual plants does not 
matter. 

The second house, of a not 
dissimilar type, is a little more 
expansive in its treatment. The 
flat lawn under the great wil- 
low, the long irregular line of 
roofs, give one a sense of rest- 
ful comfort, and the picket 
fence adds just enough feeling 
of enclosure for the coziness of 
a quiet village street. The 
picket fence is the true lineal 
descendant of the ancient 
stockades that were the first 
barriers between man and the 
unmeasured wilderness, and 
bears about the same relation 
to them that a gentleman’s 
bamboo cane bears to a spiked 
club; but its appeal to our in- 
stinct for protection through 
enclosure is still strong, and the 
person who lives on an unenclosed lot can never 
have quite the sense of possession that comes 
with ever so slight a barricade against the 
world and his dog. 

The arrangement of shrubbery here is worth 
studying a little. The great value of shrubbery 
is in making transitions and softening edges, 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Charles Darling 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE, THE FLAT 
LAWN UNDER THE GREAT WILLOW, THE 
LONG, IRREGULAR LINE OF ROOF, GIVE 
ONE A SENSE OF COMFORT AND THE 
PICKET FENCE ADDS A FEELING OF EN- 
CLOSURE JUST SUFFICIENT FOR THE 
COZINESS OF A QUIET VILLAGE STREET 


IN THE PLACING OF THE HOUSE SHOWN 

IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW ‘THERE 

WAS A PLEASANT DISREGARD OF FORMAL 

AXES THAT CONTRIBUTES LARGELY TO 

ITS CHARM AS DO ALSO THE DELICATELY 

CUT FOLIAGE OF THE SILVER MAPLE AND 
THE WELL-CLIPPED HEDGE 


William Lawrence Bottomly, Archited 




















blending the elements of lawn, tree, and house, 
and the great thing to avoid is a too rigid mass- 
ing, which defeats its own purpose. The casual 
grouping here along the fence is exactly the 
thing to soften the sharp line of pickets and 
throw pleasant shadows here and there. Again, 
at the right, the horizontal masses of foliage 
hide the end of the house in a little mysterious 
tangle of green that melts pleasantly into the 
background. Vines have been used with the 
same skill to soften the line of the chimney, 
throwing the doorway into pleasant shadow, 
but not enveloping the whole side of the house 
like a great green quilt. No exotic foliage 
is to be seen here, no varicolored leaves, or 
sharp-pointed evergreens. Everything con- 
forms to the spirit of the house. Even the 
road edge is worth noting for its simple 
effectiveness. 

That enclosures need not be in any sense for- 
bidding is well shown in the photograph below, 
a new house but an adaptation of the Dutch 
Colonial with its wide, sunny porch to the 
street and the hospitable gap in the hedge for a 
gateway, and its pleasant disregard for formal 
axes —a characteristic of the early Dutch 
houses. It should be noticed here that much of 
the charm of the picture comes from the deli- 
cate play of light and shadow in the fine cut 
foliage of the silver maples and roses. This 
takes away the heavy look that the deep 
porch shadow often gives to this type of 
house. 

The play of light on foliage of different sorts 
is very interesting and important. The effect 
is well illustrated in the fourth and fifth photo- 
graphs. In the former, the great arborvitae 
which provide such an agreeable setting to the 
fagade of the house, absorb light, as do the 
dark, close box hedges, giving a softened and 
rather sombre tone very well in keeping with 
the simple dignity of the house. 

Very different, on the other hand, is the 
effect of the fifth illustration, where the light 
sparkles from the leaves of vine and hedge 
and fruit tree, and is flashed back from the 
swords of the iris. This photograph is an ex- 
cellent study of foliage in connection with a 
house. At the right the soft mass of the hedge 
and trees give the place a charming restful 
setting, while at the left the grapevine breaks 
up into interesting spots of light against the 
dark shadow of the porch. 

In all of these, the one point most worth 
noticing is that the surroundings of the house 
are not extraneous collections of plants, or 
merely decorative ‘structures. They make 
parts of a single picture, and have some 
particular use or value in connection with the 
house, so the impression in each case is of a 
unit. 

The last photograph is especially valu- 
able in showing how cleverly the transition can 
be made from house to lawn by the use of vines, 
hedges, and a few flowers. It is especially in- 
teresting too, because it gives the impression of 
permanence without particularly suggesting 
age. It might be an old house or a new, but it 
is, above all the thing we are trying to get at — 
the house at home in its surroundings. 
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Charles Darling 


THE LARGE ARBORVITAE AND THE BOX 
HEDGES ADD RATHER A SOMBRE EFFECT 
TO THE HOUSE ABOVE IN INTERESTING 
CONTRAST TO THAT OF THE PRECEDING 
HOUSE, BUT ONE, NEVERTHELESS, THAT 
IS IN CHARACTER WITH THE SIMPLE 
DIGNITY OF THIS DWELLING 


Charles Darling 





THE HOUSE BELOW PRESENTS AN EXCEL- 
LENT STUDY OF FOLIAGE. THE SOFT 
MASS OF TREES ON THE RIGHT AND THE 
GRAPEVINE ON THE LEFT GIVE EX- 
CEPTIONAL MASSES OF LIGHT AND SHADE 
AND THE HEDGE ENCLOSING A SMALL 
FRONT YARD IS A GOOD FEATURE 














THE MAKING AND PLACING OF SCREENS 
A Popular Development in Modern Decoration 


SCREEN is like a patch upon the cheek 
of beauty: it conceals, it attracts, it 
tempts, it calls attention to surrounding per- 
fections. It cannot, indeed, be overlooked. 
Decorators made a new application of this fact 
recently, when they restored screens to a place 
in modern interiors. We find screens men- 
tioned in early house-furnishing in Europe, and 
in many countries we come across ancient 
examples of them, some covered with cut 
velvets, others with brocades, or needlework, 
and still others painted in soft, delicate tints. 

The use of the screen has never been given 
up in England, and the revival of the esthetic 
period saw many atrocities painted with lilies 
and cat-tails, but that epoch has passed into 
oblivion, and the use of the screen in decora- 
tion has persisted. 

To-day we have screens in great variety, 
covered with wall papers, both old and new, 
decorated with old prints, maps, flower prints, 
and Godey plates, or covered with beautiful 
textiles, leather, brocade, chintz, and needle- 
work. 

There are also delightful modern screens, 
painted in oils, with gay, amusing subjects 
which are fitting in our present-day interiors. 
Our first illustration shows one of these which 
was recently on exhibition in New York. It 
is decorated in light, amusing colors, with a 
painting of the first Cheltenham to Gloucester 
steam-cars and the date 1827. The background 


ON A BACKGROUND OF BLACK, THE BRILLIANT DESIGNS CUT 
FROM MODERN CHINESE WALL PAPER GLOW WITH ALL THE 
BEAUTY OF ENAMEL WORK ON THIS THREE-PANEL SCREEN 





BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


is tan, with lines of vermillion and blue sur- 
rounding the borders, and the coach in yellow 
and black. A screen of this type is charming in 
a room, it is diverting, and decorative, as well 
as fulfilling its excuse for being, which is to 





Courtesy John Wanamaker 
A GAY MODERN SCREEN WITH A COLOR 
SCHEME OF LIGHT YELLOWS, FAWNS, 
AND BRIGHT BLUES, DEPICTS THE FIRST 
TRAIN WHICH RAN FROM CHELTENHAM 
TO GLOUCESTER IN 1827 


conceal a door, or corner, or form a background 
for a social group of furniture. 

Many present-day screens are covered with 
wall paper, both modern designs in brilliant 
patterns, or reproductions of the old papers, 





Courtesy Mrs. Bellows Robinson 


SHOWN IN THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE 
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with landscapes, or Chinese motifs. Screens 
covered with the real, old wall-paper are 
almost prohibitive in price, but are occasion- 
ally to be found in the decorator’s shops. 

Wall-paper houses are well equipped at 
present with materials for this purpose, and 
there are several designs especially adapted for 
this use. The one shown on the screen on 
page 269 may be bought in natural colors with 
a background of either white, ivory, black, 
yellow, or jade green. The paper is 5’ 6” long, 
and the complete pattern calls for three 
breadths, each one 21” wide. 

In making a screen it is best to buy a pro- 
fessionally made frame, as amateur products 
are apt not to be even, or to be so flimsily con- 
structed that they topple over at a touch, or a 
breath of wind. Good frames, with locked 
corners, and panels of wallboard are best, as a 
casual accident cannot puncture the surface 
when it has such a strong foundation. Experts 
declare that it is best to use the old French 
method of making screens, and join the panels 
by hinges of canvas, or upholsterer’s linen tape, 
rather than by metal hinges. 

Strong, well-made frames may usually be 
bought of houses supplying unfinished furni- 
ture, or purchased from upholsterers. One of 
these frames will solve the hardest part of your 
screen making, for the decorating process is a 
pleasure. You may cover your frame with 
fabric, or paint the panels and ornament them 





Courtesy Queen Anne Studios 


THIS SCREEN IS COVERED WITH LEATHER WHICH HAS BEEN 

RUBBED WITH SILVER AND GOLD, AND THEN ANTIQUED AND 

IS SO BEAUTIFUL THAT IT SHOULD FORM A DECORATION ALONE 
AT THE END OF A ROOM 
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AN ENGLISH SCRAP-SCREEN HAS CARTOONS BY HOGARTH FOR ITS INTERESTING DECORATION. EACH PANEL IS 
OUTLINED WITH A BORDER FROM AN ANCIENT WALL PAPER 


with old prints, or paint them if you have a 
facile hand with the brush. 

A scrap-screen is, perhaps, the most amusing 
to make, as you may place old prints, sporting 
prints, Godey fashion-plates, and so forth, 
upon it with amusing and decorative results. 
The Metropolitan Museum has a very large 
‘and interesting scrap-screen which is shown in 
one of our illustrations. This is a nineteenth- 
century product, and the pictures on it are 
Hogarth’s political cartoons. Each fold, you 
will notice, is outlined with a border of ancient 
wall-paper, which makes a decorative finish, 
and adds much to the interest of the screen. 

Before decorating the screen, the edges 
must be finished carefully with gimp, or braid, 
or folds of canvas painted to match the rest of 
the surface. Rows of tacks with ornamental 
heads are sometimes used to advantage, 
especially if the screen is covered with fabric. 
Let the backs, too, be finished with care, and 
made in some manner interesting, secondary 
to the front, of course, but still not ashamed of 
inspection by the inquisitive eye. 

Screens should possess something of the 
character of their surroundings, and a little 
discretion should be observed in their placing. 
Do not put a leather-covered screen, for in- 
stance, in a room with early American pine, 
but rather one displaying Godey’s simpering 
ladies, or one whose surface. is covered with 
quaint, old ivory-toned maps. Let the leather- 
covered one live in the rooms with carved-oak 


furniture, or among the honest walnut and 
wrought iron of old Spain. 

With English Georgian furniture, or the 
good American mahogany, use screens with 
Chinese motifs. These are especially interest- 
ing and in keeping with the period, as many of 
the fine houses of the Georgian era had 
accessories in the Chinese taste. They also 
blend particularly well with the rich furnish- 
ings of the clipper-ship era in America. 

Very charming screens are made in the 
studio of a clever craftswoman who has per- 
fected her own processes, and turns out 
notable work of high decorative value. The 
backgrounds of many of her screens are of a 
highly glazed substitute for leather, in scarlet 
or black, finished by a process of her own. 
Against this she applies elaborate decorations 
of wall paper, colored and glazed so beautifully 
that the whole process seems like a kind of 
lacquer work. Her motifs are usually Oriental, 
and the results always brilliant and interesting. 

Linens, specially those printed with amus- 
ing subjects, like the modern toiles de Jouy, 
and the chintzes with pictorial designs, such 
as the delightful ‘Vauxhall Gardens,’ make 
satisfactory coverings for screens, as do wall 
papers with glazed or lacquered surfaces, and 
gold and silver tea-chest papers. All these 
may be ‘antiqued’ or toned by coats of shellac, 
which both protects and mellows the surfaces 
upon which it is applied. 

In making wall-paper screens, however, one 


must be very careful about these protective 

coats of shellac. Many papers are so darkened 

by them as to be practically spoiled, and others 

should be sized before they are applied to their 
surfaces. It is best to experiment with pieces 

of the paper before you touch the screen with 

the shellac. Great care must be taken in 

applying it, also, that the strokes of the brush 

do not overlap, else these places will show as 

darker spots when the work is dry. 

Practically every interior decorator’s shop 
in New York has a screen in its window, which 
is a good testimonial to their popularity. One 
window in a shop in the ‘East Fifties’ has 
recently displayed a screen before which many 
people lingered. This was covered with an 
ancient and faded wall-paper on which was 
depicted a pastoral scene in the most charming 
tones of faded blues, russets, tan, rose, with 
touches of delicate green, all like a Watteau 
pastel. Figures of men and women in satins 
whose tones had mellowed with the years, 
were disporting themselves in a sunny garden, 
with grape-hung arbors, the whole scene 
evidently staged in some far-away period in 
France, before the Revolution made such 
garden parties unpopular. The screen was a 
superb decoration, and the price for its four 
folds was more than a hundred dollars for each 
fold. 

Chinese screens are never banal, but always 
lend a peculiar charm to a room. Sometimes 
they are in low tones (Continued on page 269) 
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Photographs by Jobn Wallace Gillies 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





AN ARCHITECT'S 


HOUSE 


The 


Home of Dwight James ‘Baum 


at 


Fieldston, New York 


IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT 
MR. BAUM WHO HAS SPECIALIZED 
SO MUCH IN THE COLONIAL STYLE 
HAS TURNED TO THIS TYPE OF 
HOUSE IN BUILDING FOR HIM- 
SELF. THE HOUSE IS OF WHITE- 
PINE SIDING OF UNUSUAL WIDTH 
PAINTED WHITE, THE SHUTTERS 
ARE MOSS GREEN WITH BLACK 
WROUGHT-IRON HARDWARE AND 
THE SASHES AND DOOR A BOTTLE 
GREEN, THE EXCELLENT DETAIL 
TO BE ESPECIALLY NOTICED HERE 
IN THE DOORWAY CONTRIBUTES 
AS MUCH TO THE SUCCESS OF THE 
HOUSE AS DO ITS EXCELLENT 
PROPORTIONS 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 



































SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE SHOWS HOW WELL THE GARAGE AT 
THE LEFT IS INCORPORATED IN THE MAIN BLOCK OF THE 
HOUSE, AND FURTHER CONCEALED BY THE OPEN PORCH AND 
TRELLIS. THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW GIVES AN IDEA OF THE 


EXCELLENT SETTING OF THE HOUSE. PLACED CLOSE TO THE 

GROUND ON A GRASS TERRACE IT IS GIVEN AN APPEARANCE 

OF AGE BY APPROPRIATE PLANTING, FINE OLD BOX BUSHES, 
AND THE GOOD USE MADE OF THE TREES 











FoR AN AUTUMN GARLAND 
Of Fall Flowers which are Distinguished by Brilliant Color and Height 


OR one of a bookish turn like myself it is 
F well-nigh impossible to think, much less 
to write, of any subject the most remotely 
connected with autumn without resorting 
forthwith to poetical quotation. But our poets 
are mostly melancholy in autumn, and my 
present purpose is to prove that autumn, from 
the gardener’s point of view at least, is not 
really so sad and downcast after all. Of course, 
I very well know that in many respects the 
autumn garden cannot hope to rival that of 
the time when ‘the chestnut casts his flam- 
beaux and the flowers stream from the haw- 
thorn down the wind away,’ nor the full-sailed 
pride of a summer’s afternoon. And yet, for 
all that, my thought is n’t altogether ‘though 
much is taken, much abides,’ but rather that 
the autumn garden may and should be distinc- 
tive and beautiful in its own right and with a 
peculiar beauty quite unattainable 
at any other season of the year. 
The material is at hand; if we only 
know and use it, there is no good 
reason why our gardens should not 
be full of charm and color through- 
out the whole of our long American 
autumn. Not Nature, but the 
gardener is at fault if after the 
last of August his beds and borders 
prove bleak and bare. For the 
autumn she offers less perhaps of 
the dainty spring colors; we miss 
many of the pale pinks, soft 
salmons, and scarlets of that 
season as we do the reds and blues 
of summer. For the _ harvest 
season, however, she seems to 
have been at pains to provide 





BY JOHN L. REA 


precisely the colors we usually associate with 
opulence and plenty. Her autumn palette is 
rich in gold and purple. 

There is another striking difference between 
the autumn plants and those of the other 
seasons besides this of color, and that is in the 
matter of height, for most fall-flowering plants 
are comparatively tall. One or two notable 
exceptions to this general rule among peren- 
nials, which have come to my notice, | shall 
speak of later on. For the most part, how- 
ever, we must employ extra hardy annuals and 
certain tender perennials which are best treated 
as annuals to make up this lack. For this 
purpose I have found especially useful the 
calendulas or pot marigolds, snapdragons, 
petunias, ten-weeks stocks, pansies or violas, 
and English daisies. 

But to return to the fall-flowering perennials, 





ABOVE IS THE HELIANTHUS 

WHICH UNDER CERTAIN RE- 

STRICTIONS IS ALLOWED TO GROW 
IN MY GARDEN 


AT THE LEFT IS AN ESPECIALLY 
FINE LIGHT-BLUE ASTER WITH 
SEVERAL ROWS OF PETALS 


FOR LARGE FLOWERS IN DAINTY 

COLORS, THE JAPANESE ANEMONE 

IS WITHOUT A PEER IN AUTUMN 
GARDENS 
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with which we are at the moment more con- 
cerned,. |. suppose that in thinking of the 
autumn flowers the ones which come first to 
everyone’s mind are the chyrsanthemums, and 
of these there are plenty. Until I finally 
learned how to overcome the difficulty my 
trouble used to be that the chrysanthemums 
were really too late for our Northern autumns. 
Twice | grew numbers of seedlings from seed 
of highly recommended strains. They grew 
amazingly and, having had an early start, 
were by fall large thrifty plants filled with 
promising buds. They waited so long about 
opening that in the end they froze up com- 
pletely without a single bud coming out. Then 
I discovered that the hybridizers had been at 
work to overcome this very difficulty and that 
among chrysanthemums there are both early- 
and late-flowering sorts. Thereupon I wrote 
one of our large growers of peren- 
nials asking him to send me one 
each of all the very early-flowering 
chrysanthemums he had. And 
then my chrysanthemum troubles 
had ended. There were perhaps a 
dozen or so varieties, including 
that earliest of all, Glory of Seven 
Oaks, which is notorious for want- 
ing to bloom at all times, in and 
out of season. It will sometimes 
open its double yellow flowers in 
early August. One of the most 
dependable, but whose name | 
cannot now give with any sure- 
ness, is a tall grower with gold- 
touched dark-red flowers, in shape 
somewhat resembling a cactus 
dahlia. Fée Japonaise is lower and 
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bears white flowers with drooping petals. One, 
almost small enough to be called a pompon, 
has flowers of rich golden-yellow, tipped with 
red. There are chestnut-colored sorts, pinks, 
and maroons. Farther south, where the season 
is somewhat later, there are many more 
varieties available, and the very large-flowered 
kinds will often do well in the open. By taking 
off and reseting the shoots which grow out in 
every direction from the main root, one may, 
from a single plant, soon have a large number 
of them. This is best done in early spring. 
By fall each will develop into a plant of bloom- 
ing size. Personally | prefer to set chrysan- 
themums in the spring whenever possible. 
After the chrysanthemum, perhaps the next 
flower to come to mind as belonging particu- 
larly to fall, and one which is indeed the most 
useful of all the autumn-flowering plants, is 
the hardy aster. One who has not made some 
study of the perennial asters can hardly realize 
how lovely they are. We usually think of them 
as all of a lavender color and much of a same- 
ness, when the truth is that they not only 
differ greatly in color but in form and size of 
plant as well. Everyone knows the two great 
classes best suited to the American garden, 
our native New York and New England 
species. Of the latter —the taller, rough- 
leaved sort —there are two 
named varieties which are prob- 
ably the best of all, Ryecroft Pink 
and Ryecroft Purple, the one a 
good clear pink and the other a 
deep rich purple. The rosy purple 
Mrs. S. W. Wright is also beau- 
tiful, though to my mind not 
quite the equal of either of the 
others. From seed one occasion- 
ally gets intermediate tones. | 
recall a very satisfactory sort of 
grayish lavender which once ap- 
peared among mine. All have 
ruddy yellow centres upon first 
opening, which develop higher and 
redder as the flower ages. The 
petals of the New England asters 
fold inward toward sunset and 
sometimes on cloudy days. 
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OF LOW-GROWING 
LATE- BLOOMING 
ANNUALS THE POT 
MARIGOLD IS ONE 
OF THE MOST DE- 
PENDABLE. IT DE- 
FIES ORDINARY 
FROST 


NEW YORK ASTERS 

ARE BEAUTIFUL IN 

AND OUT OF THE 
GARDEN 


In the New York type (A. novibelgi in the 
catalogues) one finds a far greater variety of 
coloring, the colors including pure whites, 
whites tinted pink, pinks, numerous lavenders, 
and blues. The forms range from perfectly 
single and half-double straight-petaled kinds 
to a few that are so full as to seem true doubles 
when they first open. One of my favorites has 
narrow twisted petals and is white and pink 
in color. One scarcely realizes the beauty and 
grace of the New York aster until one sees a 
cluster of the various types and colors in a 
vase. They are mostly lower and more bushy 
in growth than the New England aster, 
attaining a height of from 2 to 4 or 5 feet, 
while the New England aster sometimes 





THE HELENIUM GARTENSONNE IS A GOLDEN YELLOW FLOWER 
WITH A DARK CENTRE 
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even reaches a height of as great as 6 feet. 

Except that the foliage is grayer than that 
of the asters, the boltonia is much like them 
in appearance. There are two sorts, one with 
pink and the other with white flowers. The 
improved kinds with the larger flowers are 
the ones to plant. 

An autumn-flowering plant which we either 
do not know or else fail to use as extensively 
as we should, is the whole group of heleniums. 
I am enthusiastic enough about the helenium 
to be able to write an entire article about it. 
Many gardeners seem only to know the com- 





moner yellow form — Helenium autumnale 
superbum to be explicit. With me this old sort 
grows very tall, sometimes as much as seven 
or eight feet in height. As a companion to the 
tall asters it is most useful, though to tell the 
whole truth it may be rather coarse and raw 
looking at times. But the other late-blooming 
heleniums are to be recommended without 
reservation. There are the very similar dark 
centred ones Riverton Gem and Gartensonne. 
These grow, as do the others in my list, with 
the one exception mentioned above, about 
4 or 5 feet tall. This is good, but the red and 
red-splashed sorts are particularly attractive. 
Riverton Beauty, H. grandicephalum striatum, 
and H. rubrum differ in the amount of red one 
may expect on the petals. There is 
always the rich gold ground-color, 
striped or flushed with dull wall- 
flower red or terra cotta. Some- 
times the whole petal may show 
the red color. Though the effect 
is somewhat strange, almost me- 
talic, small sprays of helenium 
in the different varieties make 
beautiful and distinctive flower 
decorations. In the border they 
fill a place most worthily. 

Under certain restrictions the 
helianthus is allowed among the 
autumn bloomers in my garden. 
Several large groups of Helianthus 
maximiliani are there for the sake 
of its beautiful willow-like foliage, 
for this, the latest to flower of the 
hardy (Continued on page 270) 





(GARDEN STEPS 


On the Estate 


of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Glen- 


denning 


at Chestnut Hill, 


Pennsylvania 


THERE IS NOTHING THAT CREATES 
INTEREST IN A GARDEN SO MUCH 
AS A CHANGE OF GRADE, AND THE 
CHARACTER OF THE STEPS THAT 
LEAD FROM ONE LEVEL TO AN- 
OTHER SHOULD BE GIVEN CARE- 
FUL CONSIDERATION. THE LOWER 
PART OF THIS STAIRWAY, SEEN 
IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH, 
STARTS FROM A MORE FORMALLY 
LAID OUT GARDEN AND PARTAKES 
SOMEWHAT OF THIS FORMALITY, 
WHILE THE UPPER RUN CLIMBS 
INFORMALLY AND SOMEWHAT 
UNEVENLY OVER A_ ROLLING 


Photographs by Antoinette Pervett HILLTOP 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN WHEN THE ARABIS WAS AT ITS BEST AND SHOW THIS PLANT IN PARTICULARLY HAPPY SURROUNDINGS 
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RECLAIMING COLONIAL LANDMARKS 
On ‘Beacon Hill, ‘Boston, Which Offers Many Opportunities 


O salvage the quaint charm of Colonial 
tira on Beacon Hill, Boston, is 
the object of a well-defined movement among 
writers and professional folk that promises the 
most delightful opportunities for the home 
seeker of moderate means and conservative 
tastes. Because men of discernment 
were able to visualize the possibilities 
presented by these architectural 
landmarks, and have undertaken the 
gracious task of restoring them to 
their former glory, this historic 
quarter of Old Boston, once the 
centre of literary culture, is coming 
to its own. 

Among the century-old dwellings 
that crowd the section, some have al- 
ready fallen to decay, but the ma- 
jority are in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, and, though weathered and 
time-worn, still bear tribute to the 
grace of their youth. At every turn 
are to be seen facades of architectural 
loveliness that need but the touch of 
a fine professional skill to bring about 
a happy restoration. 

None of the streets in this fading 
quarter possess a finer historic or 
architectural flavor than Pinckney, 
that quaint thoroughfare running 
from Joy Street to the Charles River. 
Here rows of comely brick houses, 
distinguished by classic old doorways, 
with leaded fan and side lights, 
recessed entrances, ornamental door- 
heads and high roof-dormers, typical 
of early nineteenth-century archi- 
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phere of Old Boston, which still persists after 
sO many years, the quarter where once lived 
famous literati, offers abundant inspiration to 
all who seek sanctuary there. Many of the 
most notable contributions to American litera- 
ture had their origin on this street. Haw- 





a lasting impression on the literature of the 
country, lived in the neighborhood. It was in 
such an inviting environment as this that the 
experiment was tried of rejuvenating the 
beauty of the quarter and reincarnating its 
architectural charms as has been done in the 
old portions of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

On Myrtle Street, not far from 
Pinckney, was a picturesque dwelling 
now restored and filling its old place 
in the community and wearing the 
same garb, even to the blue-green 
Colonial shutters with the lone pine 
cutouts. Like others of the period, 
the house on examination was found 
to be well and staunchly built, its 
timbers sound, and its foundation 
firm, so that but few structural 
changes were necessary to put it in 
habitable shape. The house is in the 
typical style, built in this part of old 
Boston just after the Revolution, and 
consists of a high basement, two 
stories, and attic. 

It butts against another building 
on the left, but fortunately on the 
right is an open flower garden into 
which the windows of the bookroom 
open. But two rooms deep, each 
floor has a bank of closets newly 
built between the front and rear 
rooms. The basement floor contains 
the dining-room and service portion 
with an entrance to the latter from 
the street. On the first floor are the 
book- and living-rooms, while the 








Alexander F. Law, Architelt, of Strickland, Blodgett 7 Law 


second and attic floor space is divided 


tecture, are to be seen. ON THE BASEMENT FLOOR AN ARCHED OPENING 
into six bedrooms, two baths, and 


Surrounded by the literary atmos- GIVES A PLEASANT VISTA INTO THE DINING-ROOM 
FROM WHICH A DOOR AND WINDOWS GIVE ONTO , 
A GARDEN 





thorne, who married Sophie Peabody, lived 
there during his courtship days, and the same 
house was formerly the abode of George S. 
Hillard, critic and essayist. 

No. 84 was the early home of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and it was in this house that 
Longfellow got the inspiration for his poem, 
‘The Hanging of the Crane.’ The old Craigie 
Bridge on the Embankment now replaced by 
the Charles River Dam, was immortalized by 
Longfellow in his famous poem, ‘The Bridge.’ 
The Alcott family lived in No. 20, which 
marked the beginning of Louisa M. Alcott’s 
literary career. These and scores of other 
equally notable folk whose influence made 
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THE BASEMENT AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS 
OF THE HOUSE IN MYRTLE STREET. 
LIKE MOST OF THE HOUSES IN THIS 
DISTRICT, IT IS JUST TWO ROOMS DEEP 
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additional closet-space and storage rooms. 

Excellent taste and judgment have been 
exercised in the treatment of the house general- 
ly, but the architect contrived to lend certain 
of the rooms an air of distinction that is worthy 
of especial note. The dining-room, for instance, 
affords an interesting example of the possi- 
bilities presented in a basement-room of an 
old Colonial house, a problem usually regarded 
as one of great difficulty. 

The door leading from the old-fashioned 
hall to the dining-room was first enlarged to 
the full width of the partition, and arched, an 
alteration that prepares one for the suggestion 
of stateliness which further acquaintance with 
the dining-room reveals. Here ivory walls, 
devoid of decoration except for some very 
charming old English sconces, and a floor in 
black and white squares, provide the setting 
for a collection of rare old Chippendale and 
Queen Anne furniture. 

An interesting composition shows a round- 
headed mirror built in with a pretty console- 
table below it, and directly opposite is a 
gatelegged table holding a silver service. 
French doors, hung with long draperies to lend 
height to the room, open onto a brick-paved 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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courtyard in the back, with flower beds along 
three walls. Growing English ivy and flower- 
ing plants within add to the pervasive air of 
pleasing formality. 

The old-fashioned hall itself was whipped 
into shape and made to express a little of the 
elegance of the apartment to which it gives 
access. The black-and-white floor treatment, 
a dominant note in the dining-room decoration, 
is repeated, and above the wainscoting on the 
wall a large and effective mural supplies a bit 
of rich color harmony, in striking contrast 
to the quaint staircase with white spindles and 
mahogany handrails. 

Facing the street on the first floor where once 
the old-time parlor held sway is the bookroom, 
whose decorative scheme suggests an orchard 
in summertime, for apple-green walls are 
flecked with the sun through diamond-paned 
windows, and the color is contrasted by the 
staccatc note of black moulding, picked out 
with gold, and the delightful black-and-gold 
mantel — a feature of the room since the house 
was built. A pair of highly ornamental old 
English andirons also accentuate the color 
treatment. 

The room has two casement windows added 
at each side of the fireplace, besides those in 
front. Beneath the windows, low bookshelves 
are built, facing, on the opposite wall, a row 
of tall bookshelves with Colonial cupboards 
underneath. The old, wide floor-boards were 
kept intact. A few modern pieces of furniture 
were introduced as a concession to comfort, 
but the atmosphere is genuinely expressive of 
the Colonial house of post-Revolutionary days. 


THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE 

BOOKROOM WHOSE APPLE-GREEN WALLS, 

FLECKED WITH SUNLIGHT, MAKE A 

PLEASANT BACKGROUND IN SUMMER 
AS WELL AS IN WINTER 
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Another house which has been successfully 
remodeled is situated at 88 Pinckney Street. 
Like so many of Boston’s old houses it is 
built on the lot line, has the recessed entrance 
at the head of a flight of stone steps, the chief 
charm of the facade. Beneath an eliptical 
arch, with keystone and brackets of stone, is 
the finely proportioned doorway with orna- 
mental embellishments of a distinctly appeal- 
ing nature. Accentuating the beauty of this 
feature are the walls of the recess in which the 
character of the door with its double cross is 
repeated in the paneling. 

The small-paned windows with stone lintels 
and sills and the unaffected simplicity of the 
general architectural treatment all combine 
to lend a peculiar air of distinction to the 
ensemble, an asset fully appreciated by the 
discriminating home-seeker with a leaning 
toward the Colonial. 

But few structural changes were found 
necessary in order to alter the three-story, 
basement, and attic dwelling into two apart- 
ments — one triplex and one duplex. The iw 


lower apartment consists of basement, first 
Paul J. Weber 





IN THE LIVING-ROOM THE SEVEN-FOOT CHIMNEY IS COVERED WITH 
TWO-HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD PINE PANELING FOUND IN A HOUSE IN 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


and second floors; the upper includes the third PINE FURNITURE 








and attic floors. The house was two rooms 
deep, the arrangement typical of the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth-century city 
dwellings with narrow halls, somewhat spa- 
cious living-rooms, and small hall bedrooms. 
The particular alterations consisted in putting 
in new bathrooms, connecting the first and 
basement floors “with a private stairway; 
introducing electricity, modern plumbing, and 


IS WELL USED 
WITH THE WALLS 
OF A COOL GREEN 
WITH WHICH THE 
BLACK-AND- 
WHITE LINOLEUM 
FORMS A PLEAS- 

ANT CONTRAST 
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IN THE HOUSE ON 
PINCKNEY STREET 
IS THIS DINING- 
ROOM SHOWN 
ABOVE AND BELOW 
WHERE THE WOOD 
FRAMING HAS 
BEEN EXPOSED TO 
ADD A NOTE OF 
INFORMALITY 
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a new heating plant; adding built-in furniture 
in the kitchen and substituting new doors, 
sills, sash, and floor boards for old. 

The new stairway necessitated removing 
the partition between the basement dining- 
room, the first-floor living-room and _ their 
respective sections of the main halls. The 
partition between the old-fashioned double 
parlors contained in the first floor was re- 
moved to’ make one apartment running the 
depth of the house. (Continued on page 273) 
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THESE ROSE BEDS ARE CENTRED ON A BIRD BATH. THEY ARE EDGED WITH DIANTHUS, AND THE 
DARK MASSES OF RHODODENDRONS IN THE BACKGROUND ARE A GOOD FOIL FOR ALL THIS GAY COLOR 


SOME NEWER ROSES 


Including those Grown in My Garden and Elsewhere 


WRITE in a room in the house of a friend 
where I have been breakfasting alone be- 
fore the fire, in a room so fragrant with its 
bowls of pink roses, its wood smoke, so peace- 
ful, — for just outside of its windows is an old 
forest of oaks, —so warm in its color which 
chances to be of soft rose, that it is not strange 
to think here of the loveliest flower that blows. 
These roses grow in two little borders in my 
garden. A smallish space was first dug up this 
year and used for very unsatisfactory annuals. 
It has in all perhaps forty or fifty square feet, 
with narrow grass walks dividing it. To the 
west is a clipped hedge of Spiraea vanbhouttei, 
to the east are old bush honeysuckles, to the 
north, old lilacs. Three plants of Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet are here, that rose which has 
not lived for me before, but which is so en- 
trancingly beautiful with its rich yellow hue, 
in its dark leaves, in the fine form of its flower, 
that I cannot do without it. The rest are 
Elégante, The Queen Alexandra, Independence 
Day, Mrs. Henry Morse, Etoile de Feu, Rev. 
F. Page-Roberts, Killarney Queen, Duchess 
of Wellington and Los Angeles, and Bloomfield 
Endurance, now known as W. Freeland 
Kendrick. Los Angeles, too, we have had, but 
none of the rest; and why did I choose this 
list and none other? Because of the warm 
praise given to these roses by Mr. T. A. Wes- 
ton, writing in a trade paper. It was with 
difficulty that I brought myself to buy a rose 
with the barren name of Bloomfield Endur- 
ance, but when | read his words about its 


BY MRS. FRANCIS KING 


wonderful habit of blooming throughout the 
autumn, my prejudices vanished. 

Is not the rose ever and always the foremost 
of garden and greenhouse flowers? Yes: but 
why is it so? Mainly for its many forms in 
species and hybrids, and then for the atmos- 
phere of history, poetry, romance, which 
always fills the June air where it blooms. It is 
June once more: and the occupants of our 
tiny rose garden hold the centre of the stage. 
Two perished in the winter, but the thirty-one 
other rose-plants are now coming into flower, 
and the moment is an exciting one. Independ- 
ence Day is a flower of startling color and 
loveliness. It has a wonderful blending of soft 
tones of creamy white, salmon and straw 
yellow. It is not very full and on the shorter 
petals are interesting gleams of yellow and 
deep crimson. 

The Queen Alexandra is a pointed rose of 
a clear vivid cherry color, with superb foliage 
of glossy green, almost rivaling that of Albéric 
Barvier; more could not be said. It is not only 
the peculiarly rich color of The Queen Alex- 
andra rose which creates such a sensation 
where it is known; but it is that whirling form, 
the light grace with which the petals dispose 
themselves as the rose opens fully, still keeping 
in its centre sometimes the lovely cup effect 
dear to the eye of the rose lover. The color is 
of a luscious, deep, bright pink, with gleams of 
yellow at the base of the petals, which seem 
to result in a rich salmon glow here and there. 
Yet, strangely enough, there is a delicate sug- 


gestion of blue in these petals too, enough to 
make this rose cry out for a bowl of bluish or 
lavender pottery, as one of its best possible 
receptacles. 

But whose is this fine helmet of a bud all 
tinged with saffron and with lemon? This is 
the bud of Elégante, which opening slowly, 
develops into a magnificent clear lemon-yellow 
rose of beautiful rounding form and with a fine 
fragrance. The flower is held well above a 
glorious bluish-green foliage. The stems are 
stout, and no pale-yellow rose can be better 
than this one. 

Nor could there be a fairer association of 
roses than when Elégante and Independence 
Day are found near each other. The fresh 
deep coral-pink of this last one, running to 
clear gold at the base of the petals, gives 
a beautiful color effect. Next under observa- 
tion at the moment is Killarney Queen; and in 
that we have a superb, flaring pink flower, an 
almost single rose, for the petals count about 
a dozen to each bloom. But how widely these 
rich pink petals open. How magnificently the 
rose is borne upon its stem; and what a rose for 
cutting! I can imagine nothing more effective 
than bowls or vases of this one rose, turning 
from long pointed buds to a spreading flower 
of rich velvety pink petals. 

Pictures of two types of rose gardens are on 
these pages: one shows a charmingly simple 
garden of roses, six or eight beds centring on 
a bird bath in which many pinks are grown 
with the roses. So simple a rose garden as this, 
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the beds cut out in the turf, should be easy to 
make almost anywhere. | should omit the 
pinks. I believe in roses by themselves. Good 
wine needs no bush, and roses need no other 
flower. 

The other rose garden is a box-edged formal 
one, with that lovely pale-pink rose Kénigin 
Carola blooming in the bed in the foreground. 
Here there is a quiet well-designed teahouse, 
and the box, the gravel and the well-tilled 
earth make an excellent foil for the special 
flowers of this garden. This is a garden in 
America. A third picture, with the pillar rose 
in the foreground, is an English one, and while 
roses with other flowers are seldom to my 
taste, I confess to a liking for such a pink rose 
as this over lavender or nepeta as in the photo- 
graph. The blue hydrangeas in pots below, 
give a pretty contrast of color: and one has 
only to reflect that Miss Jekyll suggests the 
use of China roses with lavender and other 
gray-leaved things, to realize the good effects 
which may thus be achieved. Ordinarily 
however, segregate the rose. We have rambler 
roses over the wooden gates of our perennial 
garden, and when they bloom, if there are 
many herbaceous plants flowering below them, 
the result is a horror. There is a messy look 
as of things which do not belong together. 
If it happens that only valerian and some pale 
irises are open at the time of rambler-bloom, 
things are not so bad. 

Fortunately for us all, tne rose gardens of 
this country are becoming more and more in 
number, not only that, but their quality grows 
too. I have often wished to see the wonderful 
rose gardens made by Mrs. Foote of Marble- 
head, whose touch is like magic in this field of 
gardening; while her roses are said to be finer 
in every way than those grown elsewhere. 
The Henry S. Hunnewell rose garden at 
Wellesley, so remarkable for beauty and 
variety that the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society gave it a medal a year or two ago; 
Mrs. Richard T. Crane’s at Castel Hill; Mrs. 
Louis A. Frothingham’s rose garden at North 
Easton, new but very full of bloom, and the 
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Devereaux garden at Marblehead; these are 
all remarkable rose gardens and delight every- 
one who sees them in June, besides stimulating 
in each visitor a desire for something like them. 

I now quote what Mrs. Foote says as to 
rose-growing, as it stands in the Annual for 
1924 of the American Rose Society, for these 
are words for every amateur of roses. 

‘After studying and experimenting with 
roses for over twenty-five years, | find it im- 
possible to lay down any set of fixed rules for 
their culture. Different climates, different 
locations and different soils demand different 
treatment. Perhaps here is where success 
lies — in not treating roses alike under all 
conditions, but rather in varying methods 
according to need. 

In general I find that best results come 
from: — 

‘Sunny exposure and freedom from roots and 
overhang of trees. 

Deep trenching, to 3 or 4 feet, according to 
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the condition of the soil, whether of sand, 
gravel, clay or loam. (Good drainage must 
be obtained both for summer droughts and 
winter overflow.) 

Cow manure and plenty of it. 

Beds not over five and one half feet in 
width. 

Best plants obtainable, budded low on the 
best stock. Those in the Devereaux garden 
are on brier roots — alas not now obtainable 
in this country. Cheap plants and own-root 
roses | do not use, except the latter for a few 
very vigorous sorts. 

Firm planting and keeping the bud an inch 
under the ground. 

Long pruning. The art of pruning must be 
learned from experience. Roses are very indi- 
vidual and need individual treatment. 

Plenty of water; more use of the hose than 
sprays. Keeping plants vigorous wards off 
disease. 

Much tilling of, the (Continued on page 274) 





A FORMAL GARDEN DISPLAYING A 
WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF ROSES 
INSIDE BOX-BORDERED BEDS. A 
BRICK TEAHOUSE AND PERGOLA ARE 
INTERESTING ARCHITECTURAL 
FEATURES OF THIS AMERICAN ESTATE 


AN ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 
WITH A SUPERB PILLAR ROSE IN FULL 
BLOOM, INGENIOUSLY TRAINED TO 
GROW OVER BEDS OF LAVENDER, 
AND SET OFF BY THE BLUES OF 
FLOWERING HYDRANGEA 
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One of a nest of 
tables in style of 
Brothers Adam 
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LATE -GE@RG EAN 


INCLUDING ADAM, HEPPLEWHITE, AND SHERATON 


1770—1800 


Liiustrations by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Mahogany settee of Adam-Hepplewhite style 1770-1780 


_ GEORGIAN period differs from Early Georgian in its adherence to the 
revival of the antique and classic arts of Greece and Italy. The brothers 
Adam fostered this vogue, which was followed by Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 
two of the most skillful of English eighteenth-century cabinetmakers. While 
each of these contemporaneous master-designers contributed certain charac- 
teristics to furniture design, they exerted certain influences upon each other 
with the result that various forms, motifs, and details were used by all. 


ROBERT and JAMES ADAM, architects, modified cabinetwork to conform to the 
interiors which they designed along classical lines. From the application of 
classic matter to furniture of English tradition was developed a style daintier 
in outline and ornamentation and with an adaptation of motifs used in the 
manner of Louis XVI. 


GEORGE HEPPLEWHITE frequently worked in collaboration with the brothers 
Adam. Shield chair-backs are closely associated with the Hepplewhite style. 
The Cabinet-Maker & Upholsterer’s Guide was published after his death and 
comprises his designs. 


THOMAS SHERATON used principally rectangular outlines. He introduced con- 
cave and convex centres to otherwise straight models, such as sideboards, 
whereas Adam and Hepplewhite preferred the serpentine swell. 


CHARACTERISTICS: simplicity, restraint of decoration, and the straight line are 
dominant. Chair-backs comprised the wheel, camel, shield, oval, and square, 
frequently enclosing ornamental splats. Legs were delicate, straight, and 
tapered. Fluting and reeding; caning and upholstering; ornamentation of 
classic derivation, such as festoons of drapery, swags, wreaths, water leaf, urns, 
medallions, husks, are frequently seen. Carving was of low relief, but painted 
inlay frequently replaced carving. Veneer and marquetry were also used. 
Woods were mahogany and satinwood, with inlays of sycamore, ebony, holly. 
rosewood, and so forth. 


SKETCHES AND TEXT BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 
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Hepplewhite 
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One of Sheraton’s chair-back 


designs 





An upholstered armchair of the 
style of Sheraton 





Sheraton tripod 
fire-screen 








Hepplewhite 
inlay design 











Hepplewhite card- 
table, mahogany 
with inlay of satin- 
wood 













Adam style satinwood cabinet, about 1800 


Bookcase in style of the Brothers Adam 
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A REGAL 


DAMASK 


brave in Crimson and Gold 


O the grim and stately palaces of Renaissance 

Italy the forebearers of this damask brought a 

new loveliness. Then borne on a wave of enthusiasm, 

they came from Italy to France, where Louis XIV 
kept splendid court at Versailles. 

Faithful to this double inheritance this modern 

damask shows how sumptuous color was fitly matched 


by noble sweep of design in those splendid fabrics. 


Woven on our own looms in this country, it is typical 
of the fine spirit of Schumacher fabrics which may be 
seen by arrangement with your upholsterer or deco- 
rator, who will also arrange their purchase. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery 
and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 W. 40th St., New York 
City. Offices in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 














The best traditions of bygone centu- 
ries are perpetuated by the skill of our 
weavers and designers which even 
simulates with consummate art the 
gentle beauty of fabrics centuries old, 


Some of our fabrics are literal tran- 
scriptions of historic masterpieces, 
others are our designers’ adaptations 
of distinguished originals. 
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F-SCHUMACHER & COMPANY 
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Standard size plateillus- 
trations in full colors, 
with detailed description 
for specifying the tiles 
of Period Motifs will be 
forwarded for 8 cents 
postage. “Beautiful 
Tiles” booklet free. 








TYPICAL WALL SECTION 


SECTION OF FLOOR 
Colonial Bath 





This style of period 
treatment for the modern 
home is most acceptable 
in the Bath Room, 
Kitchen and Dining 
Room, though it serves 
well wherever a fine 
treatment in both design 
and color is desired. 


Period Motifs 


This period treatment is based upon accurate 
historic precedent—developed by authorities 
in architectural history—and produced ex- 
clusively by the Associated factories listed 
below. Without the correct tiles it is impos- 
sible to duplicate this beautiful effect. 


ASSOCIATION TILES 


assure you of proper reproduction— with 
all the fine qualities which this original de- 
sign possesses. Size, color, glaze and tex- 
ture have been painstakingly selected to 
insure a correct and artistic result. Motifs 


for other rooms and other periods are 
available. 


Association Tiles will stay as attractive as 
originally installed because they do not fade, 
stain, warp or wear out. On porches and 
terraces they are absolutely weatherproof. 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, 915 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Alhambra Tile Company 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd. 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Company 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Company 
Grueby Faience & Tile Company 
Matawan Tile Company 

‘osaic Tile Company 


Producers of Beautiful Tiles 


® 


National Tile Company 

Old Bridge Enameled Brick & Tile Company 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

United States Encaustic Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 
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here is about this chair that fine flavour 
of the successfully unusual that marks an 
Elgin A. Simonds production as plainly 
as a burnt-in signature. 


“The Country Gentleman” we call it, for it bears 
that air of perfect ease that follows a day’s hard riding 
through the splendour of a Long Island Autumn; 
almost one catches the aroma of a favorite pipe, and 
the faint earthy perfume from the gardens stealing in 
through half-opened windows. Its deep seat is built 
for long legs to stretch in; its cushioned wings for mus- 
ing before a dying fire. 


“The Country Gentleman” is another of those 
productions with which a little group of great designers 
are building, from the classic models of the past, a 
true American style. 






Sold by “Dealers of “Distinction Everywhere 
cAsk for the names of the nearest 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


New York Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism —in Good furniture 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HoME BUILDERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A House for a Narrow Lot 
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OUR EXPERIENCE 
Is AT 
YOUR SERVICE 


» Sur Loom 
4 9-0"x 13-9" 












Living Room 
15-0"x 23'-0" 


PSE 






' oT “eee NARROW lot presents a difficult problem in the 
g Piming Loom placing of the house. In the case of the very narrow 


2-0" 14'-0° lot, one of 40’ for instance, or even of 50’, if a house larger 





than the cottage type is wanted, practically the only solu- 





adopted here. As the lot for which this house was designed 
faces north, the kitchen was placed on the street side, with 
the living-room and sunroom facing the south, leaving the 
rear of the lot to be developed as a garden. This arrange- 
ment brings the morning sun to both dining-room and 
breakfast-nook, and the afternoon sun to the living-room. 
A driveway goes by the right of the house to the front 
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EE tion is to set the house with its end to the street, the solution 
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Kitchen 
10-6"x 16-6" 







































entrance and garage. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 









Send for our free Bulletin 
which tells you just what we 
can do for you. Address 
the Home Builders’ Service 
Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 17, Mass. 


bed Loom* Bed 
l-6"x 5-0" 10-0" x 12-6” 


Closet 


Closet 
Closet 


bed Room*3 


I-05 13-0” 


Bed Room 4 


120" 14-0” 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The Phaeton - - $1395 
TheCoach - - + $1445 
The Roadster - - $1625 
TheSedan - - - $1695 
The — Coupe - $1795 

The Brougham - - $1865 
The Imperial - $1995 


The Crown- Schavial - $2095 
F.O.B. Detroit subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Four— Touring Car, 
Club Coupe, Coach and Sedan 
—attractively priced from $895 
to $1095, f.o.b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler 
enclosed models. All models 
equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chryslerservice every- 
where. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the conv ience 
of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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The New Chaiede Six, 
with Startling New Results 
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Startling new results are attained in 
the new Chrysler Six—results made 
possible by the kind of engineering 
and manufacturing genius which 
never rests satisfied. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his staff of 
brilliant engineers, with the fine 
Chrysler manufacturing facilities, 
had every excuse—every reason, 
some might say—to rest on the 
laurels their cars have won. Inevit- 
ably, the great tide of public 
approval would have carried the 
Chrysler Six to still more conspic- 
uous success. 


But Mr. Chrysler, his producing 
organization and his engineers have 
never relaxed for a moment their 
labors to emphasize and enhance its 
wonderful performance qualities. 


The most surprising thing about 
this greatest Chrysler Six is not its 
new lower price — remarkable 
though that achievement is. 


Its most impressive feature is the 
amazing ability which succeeded in 
improving the quality and the per- 
formance of a car that everywhere 


had met with overwhelming public 
acclaim—and which marked a rev- 
olutionary advance over all previous 
practice and results. 


In this new Chrysler Six, the power 
is increased approximately 10 per 
cent. The 70-mile speed is more 
easily and quickly attained. The 
breath-taking get-away and acceler- 
ation are still swifter. In smooth- 
ness, this new Chrysler actually 
excels the former super-smoothness 
introduced by Chrysler. 


The beauty originated by Chrysler 
—and which still belongs to Chrysler 
alone—is re-expressed in refined 
and attractive body lines and new 
body colors, with Chrysler-designed 
closed bodies built by Fisher. 


Any attempt to describe this new 
Chrysler Six is bound to fail. That 
is why we are eager to have you 
drive it for yourself. 


If you will do that, you will realize 
as we do that there is nothing in the 
present market, and nothing likely 
to appear, to equal the Chrysler Six. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 


HE item of household storage should 

loom much larger than it often does in 
the planning and organizing of a home, for 
upon careful and efficient storage depends 
much of the comfort of our living. Good 
storage affords protection for our things, con- 
venience and accessibility when those things 
are needed, and sanitation through orderly 
arrangement. The cellar, the house floors, the 
attic — such has a place in the scheme; and 
all, functioning together, should solve com- 
pletely and successfully the eternal question of 
where to put things. 

The consideration of the subject may prop- 
erly begin with the cellar, since this space is of 
extreme importance in the house assembly, not 
only on account of storage space but also on 
account of its influence upon the sanitation of 
the whole house. 

The size of the cellar may well be the same 
as that of the house. The house will be warm- 
er, and ample space will be afforded for the 
division into compartments. Just a word 
might be added here in favor of comfortable, 
well-lighted cellar stairs. To the woman who 
usually goes up and down with her hands full, 
safety counts. The sanitation of the cellar de- 
pends first upon its drainage and, second, upon 
its ventilation. The first is, of course, largely 
determined when the house is built, and is of 
prime importance. A damp cellar is a perfect 
breeding-place for germs of all kinds. There- 
fore the first consideration should be for ade- 
quate drainage; then for waterproof floors and 
walls. The problem of ventilation is easily 
taken care of by proper size and placement of 
windows and doors. Two windows are better 
than one. But if there can be only one, it is 
possible to arrange this for its purpose. A 
stovepipe with a damper, or a wooden chute 
fitted into one section, provides for the en- 
trance of cool clean air; a small, hinged door in 
an upper section permits the escape of heated 
air. 


tribute toits cleanliness. Smooth, concrete 
floors that may be flushed with a hose, walls 
whitewashed, ceilings finished with tongue- 
and-groove boards or plaster-board, all help to 
lighten the task of cleaning. Good light is es- 
sential; most cellars need artificial light to sup- 
plement the small natural supply. 

Perhaps you ask what all this has to do with 
storage. It has very definite bearing, since 
sanitation is one of the prime elements in good 
storage. No matter how excellent the floor 
plan may be, it fails of its usefulness unless 
sanitary conditions are of the very best for the 
preservation of the supplies kept here. 

The division of the floor space is largely an 
individual matter, affected alike by the tastes 
and the needs of the household. Convenience 
of arrangement is important here, as well as 


2 gee interior finish of the cellar may con- 


I. The Cellar 
BY ELVA D. HOOVER 


elsewhere in the house. Some like the laundry 
in the basement, some do not. | personally do 
not, as I consider the main floor the time- and 
labor-saving location, unless perhaps where the 
basement is built into the side of the hill so 
that the laundry is really on the ground level. 

Almost every cellar has two main divisions 
—the furnace-room and the food-storage 
room. If the cellar is in one large room, this 
division must be made by the use of partitions. 

The furnace-room will ordinarily occupy the 
larger share of the space, for here is space for 
the furnace, water-heater, household fuel, ash 
storage, and any equipment that needs to be 
warm and dry. This part of the cellar partic- 
ularly needs to have tight ceilings to prevent 
the sifting of dust into the rooms above. 

Coal can be dumped directly on the floor, 
but this is not the best practice, as it may cause 
clogging of the drains. Floored bins built of 
tongue-and-groove boards, well painted with 
white lead, provide compact storage space. 
The size of the bins should be calculated on 
the basis of the coal supply. If the winter’s 
supply is delivered in one lot, larger bins will 
be needed, of course, than if bought a ton at a 
time. If you live at the top of a hill, take my 
advice and get it in early. An ingenious device 
for checking up on the supply is to paint hori- 
zontal lines on the outside of the bin, each space 
representing a ton of coal based on cubic content. 


OOD—orat least part of it—may also 

be stored in bins, saving many a cold 
trip to the woodshed. Kerosene should not be 
stored near the fire on account of its inflamma- 
bility. Ifit is not stored outside the house, space 
may be provided in the cool cellar, with no 
wood near. 

The problem of how to manage the ashes is 
sometimes a perplexing one. A rotary ash-re- 
ceiver is a big help in getting the ashes into the 
cans. And if you can lift the cans to the ground 
level with a crane, you are fortunate. But 
many basements have no provision for this. 
In one that I know of the only exit is through 
the cool cellar, up the inside cellar steps, thence 
either through the laundry to the outside or 
through a small window at the head of the 
stairs. The latter was chosen as the lesser of 
two evils. Outside this window sits a large 
ash can, into which the ashes in small loads are 
dumped. Sifting may also be done here by the 
use of a rotary ash-sifter and a second can. 

If it is practicable, the water pipes supplying 
the house may be here, though of course no 
part of a well-insulated cellar will be cold 
enough to allow freezing. It is not well to have 
the pipes too near a window; light is better 
supplied in this case by artificial means. 
Sometimes there is provided in this section a 
lavatory, which may save the main bathrooms 
much wear and tear. Especially is this good in 
a house whose main bathrooms, on account of 
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exposed location, have a tendency to freeze in 
extreme weather. Lavatory accommodations 
should never be placed in the cellar, however, 
unless there is a window near to provide proper 
ventilation. The laundry, if included in this 
floor plan, would also be in the heated section. 

Any floor space left over may be utilized for 
a work-bench and tools, for trunk storage, or 
similar use. Wisdom counsels against crowd- 
ing the space unduly, for confusion will almost 
surely result. One more bit of equipment 
should surely be here; that is a small cleaning- 
closet, holding a broom, a long-handled dust- 
pan, a hose for flushing the floor, and any other 
cleaning implements that may be needed. 
These tools, thus ready to hand, increase the 
frequency of cellar tidying. 

The cool cellar is a place quite apart, dedi- 
cated to a particular purpose, and it should 
not be cluttered with miscellaneous materials. 
Its sole purpose is to keep perishable foods in a 
sanitary, cool condition, to prevent their dete- 
rioration. Hence its coolness — not extreme 
coldness. Here proper drainage, ventilation, 
and general sanitation are of prime importance. 
While there should be a certain amount of 
moisture in the air to prevent vegetables and 
fruit from wilting, extreme dampness will cause 
mould and rot. A drain laid just outside the 
foundation wall will carry off ground water and 
do much to prevent seepage into the cellar. 
There should also be a drain below the cement 
floor. Good ventilation will ensure a sweet- 
smelling storeroom. Well-insulated walls are 
needed to guard against frost. An inner wall of 
tongue-and-groove boards, lined with sheath- 
ing paper, will serve this purpose. 

The floor space is divided to care for canned 
fruit and vegetables, for root crops and apples, 
perhaps for certain late-growing vegetables, 
as well as for perishable food-supplies, such as 
butter. 


‘eyesiee fruit and vegetables keep best in 
a closed cupboard, as light spoils many 
products. Build this cupboard around the cans. 
If you budget your canned foods, you will know 
in advance how many you will have to provide 
for. A shelf should be just high enough to take 
a quart or pint, or whatever is your standard 
size; just deep enough to take three or four 
cans, with a front margin of an inch to prevent 
tumbles; and long enough to carry the load 
without undue strain or sagging. Two cup- 
boards, one for fruit and one for vegetables, 
are better than one large cupboard. However, 
if long shelves must be used, support them at 
several places with strong brackets. The first 
shelf should be a few inches from the floor to 
permit of cleaning, and the top one should not be 
too high for easy reach clear to the back. The 
front may be closed with double doors. Or, if 
you already have open shelves and do not care 
to build doors, the (Continued on page 274) 
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Made in boards 12 inches by 
32 or 36 inches—from I inch 
to 3 inches thick 
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A ROOM THAT WAS TRANSFORMED FROM A DARK PANTRY FIRST TO A FLOWER- AND 


BREAKFAST-ROOM AND THEN TO A NURSERY 


A. DOWNSTAIRS CORNER 
Where Many Aétivities can be Carried on Without Disrupting the Family Peace 


IVING-ROOM, dining-room, and kitchen, 
are as unavoidable in houses as the three 
R’s in learning; sometimes houses have also a 
spacious hall, a library, and a glassed-in porch, 
as learning has Latin, geometry and botany. 
And sometimes, especially if you are possessed 
of a country house that’s getting on in years, 
you find your downstairs the unenthusiastic 
owner of a remote pantry, a back kitchen, or an 
unsightly woodshed. 

Almost every woman is thoroughly skilled in 
the art of condensing all the equipment for 
household tasks into the small, modern kitchen 
or the conveniently arranged large one, de- 
lighting in the laboratory-like effect which 
lightens the routine of housework. She leaves 
the old-fashioned shed to wonder why the fuel 
is consigned to the cellar, and even the wood 
for the fireplace to a large chest on a near-by 
porch. As for the pantry, those new shelves in 
the kitchen for pots, pans, provisions, and 
most of the dishes leave it with a sword thrust 
in its side to die a lingering death. 

That is not the consideration in hand, how- 
ever. Rather is it the use to be made of the 
space that’s left when the kitchen has absorbed 
the pantry, the back kitchen and at least part 
of the miscellaneous array that found refuge in 
the shed. In older houses there is always some 
such space left, and in newer houses a corner 
that might have been only a shed may take a 
new flight of fancy and come into existence 


BY ELLEN JANET FLEMING 


on a more exalted, and more useful, plane. 

A country house, some hundred years old, 
recently remodeled by owners of present-day 
aspirations had af old back entry, dark, dingy, 
and cluttered with partitioned-off pantry, 
black sink, and large, broken-down refrigera- 
tor. A futile downstairs bedroom with one 
undersized window, a narrow hallway, and this 
back eniry with its quarter-sized window and 
plank outside door, sufficed to keep nearly all 
the south sunshine from the downstairs. 

A small porch, the south bedroom, and hall- 
way were thrown together to make a good- 
sized porch, two French windows opened from 
the dining-room to the porch, letting the light 
flood this room. The back entry that was left 
had an east, south, and west exposure and 
opened directly into the kitchen. 

It is not amiss to digress here for a moment 
to say that our forefathers, though possessed of 
priceless locations, had small regard for view or 
sunshine. How precious the modern architect 
considers these prerequisites for a home of 
beauty, and how many times they may be 
secured for a few hundred dollars worth of re- 
modeling! 

So with the room in hand. One of the win- 
dows was completely covered by pantry 
shelves, the other so small it hardly counted. 
First the sink was torn out and a new white 
one set into the kitchen proper, the pantry 
partition and shelves were taken down and 
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part of the lumber used to build shelves in the 
kitchen for provisions and dishes. A high shelf 
accommodating everything from the corn- 
popper to discarded rubbers was removed, like- 
wise the worn-out refrigerator, and a new one 
took its place in the kitchen. On the south, 
where the plank door and small window had 
been, double full-sized windows were cut, and 
a doorway was opened to the porch so that a 
half-glass door looked directly east. With the 
pantry shelves out, the western window could 
add its afternoon gleam. After years the room 
was truly in the sun. 

After that it did not take long to make use 
of the room, perhaps even more than had been 
made of it in its darker days, at least much more 
attractive use. Its dimensions were only 10’ by 
10’, but many activities were carried on in it 
just the same. Without windows for the morn- 
ing gleams to come through, a breakfast-room 
always lacks vitality, but if it gives a chance to 
enjoy the first sunshine it has real reason for 
being and will unfailingly cajole the family 
from the dining-room. This was the first use 
the newly lighted room adopted. A separate, 
well-equipped place for arranging the cut 
flowers was provided and this is appreciated by 
every lover of flowers in the house; for it re- 
quires a good deal of space, and there is not 
always room for it in the kitchen at the right 
time. Dressing-room facilities for a bit of 
prinking now and then (Continued on page 276) 
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ee The Packard Eight Seven-passenger Sedan is illustrated—five thousand. dollars at Dervoit #, 
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| Your Choice of Color and Upholstery 
- | Although few would think of changing __ in beautiful colors and fine fabrics, with 
n the grace of line of the Packard Eight, due allowance for the time necessary 
" | there are many who desire to express _ to produce. 

: their own ideas in color and upholstery. Packard feels complimented that the 
‘ For these Packard offers two options. great majority are pleased to take the 


: Packard Eight in standard paint and trim 
First—to select from numerous com- but realizes there are always those who 
binations, artistically created and ready want the unusual. 


r 
y for early delivery. 
. : , These, every Packard man stands ready 


Second—to specify anything obtainable _ to serve. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both are furnished in ten body types, four open and six enclosed. Packard 
distributers and dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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COMMON GARDEN PESTS 


ARDENING would be a much simpler 
GC matter were it not for the various pests 
and blights that seem to lie in wait for each 
sprouting seed and developing plant. | often 
wonder whether there are so many more of 
them nowadays than in the big kitchen-garden 
on the farm, which supplied us in my childhood 
with an apparently unlimited number and 
variety of thrifty vegetables, berries, and fruit. 
[ recall more or less scolding about cutworms, 
and we used to hellebore the currants, put 
Paris green on the potatoes (I well remember 
the excitement caused by the arrival of the 
potato bug on the New England farms), and 
salt the cabbages to discourage the cabbage 
worm; but I know we had no sprayers, and yet 
everything seemed healthy enough. Possibly 
blights that were taken for granted as a neces- 
sary part of gardening, and not regarded as ills 
that could be banished —as nowadays — 
were then present; but they did not weigh 
upon our consciences as in the modern garden, 
where we know that if we exercise that eternal 
vigilance that is the price of horticultural 
safety, most of the many menaces may be 
sidetracked. 

In taking up —sketchily as must needs be 
in a short article — the subject of blights and 
pests, it must be remembered that it is as a 
New Englander that | am writing. Many of 
our worst pests in this section are very likely 
negligible in other parts of the country; and, 
conversely, we may be safe from many ills that 
menace Southern or Western gardens. Also, 
we are taking up the subject in merely a 
sketchy and amateurish way, in reference to 
the most ordinary pests and blights which may 
be combated with methods and tools con- 
veniently available to the ordinary home 
gardener — often a woman — who has little 
time at her disposal and the simplest utensils 
with which to work. 


T cannot be impressed upon home gardeners 

too strongly that our work in the direction 
of plant diseases and enemies must be preven- 
tive, rather than in the line of curing something 
already established. The doctor can cure a 
person of the grippe, but he cannot prevent 
his having it. A gardener cannot often cure a 
sick plant, but he can usually prevent that 
plant from ailing. Here is the whole story in a 
nutshell: put your garden work into the line 
of prevention rather than cure! 

Whatever the reason, the present-day gar- 
dener must resort tosprays; and the present-day 
garden depends upon faithful and preventive 
spraying for its best welfare and for its success. 
You can, of course, run a garden without much 
spraying; but it will not be a good garden. 
There are various excellent hand sprayers on 
the market and one of these may be selected 
and acquired. Most gardens of even small size 
contain some fruit trees. These should have 
an early preventive spraying for San José scale. 


And How Bes to Control Them 
BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


When this is abundant it makes a,crust on the 
bark of the tree, and red spots — quite pretty 
unless you know what causes them — on the 
fruit itself. This early application is a lime- 
sulphur spray and should be applied in the 
early spring and very thoroughly. This also 
takes care of the scurfy scale and the oyster- 
shell scale; the latter infects lilac bushes, trees, 
and many other shrubs as well. It is best, of 
course, to have this extensive and difficult 
spraying done professionally, with ample and 
proper facilities, also the May spraying of the 
fruit trees —largely for the coddling worm. 
Professional apple growers make many spray- 
ings, to ensure perfect fruit; but in the ordinary 
home garden, comprising but few trees, one 
seldom affords these frequent sprays. As a 
rule, we make one thorough spraying when the 
last petals are falling, using a spray containing 
lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead, and have the 
whole garden — currant bushes, hollyhocks, 
and so forth — gone over. 


HE plant enemies in the vegetable and 

flower garden include insects classed as 
‘chewing’ and ‘sucking’ insects, and many 
fungus diseases that come under the general 
head of ‘blights.’ The chewers are fought by 
spraying the embryonic fruit and foliage de- 
voured, with some poison fatal to the de- 
vourer, such as hellebore, arsenate of lead, 
Paris green; the sucking insects must them- 
selves be hit with something that will kill them 
—oil soaps. Furthermore, this must be very 
thoroughly done in order to dispose of all. A 
combination of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead 
is effective with both classes of insects. Pyrox 
is such a mixture and we find it most useful as a 
general spray. Lots of the fungus diseases 
may be discouraged by preventive spraying 
with something that will not hurt the plant, 
but fatal to the fungus. 

For effective spraying both fungicides and 
insecticides must be used. The former do not 
usually hurt insects, but many insecticides are 
very useful in also preventing fungus diseases 
as, for instance, the May tree spraying of 
lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead. Besides 
spraying for pests and diseases, much may be 
accomplished in general ways, shifting local- 
ities of crops each year (very important), and 
discontinuing certain susceptible and much- 
affected crops for the time being. We have had 
to omit sweet peas from our garden for a time, 
and also melons, which used to be one of our 
proudest successes. Clean culture is very 
necessary — watching closely and pulling out 
and destroying plants affected by any blight; 
also careful collecting, raking up, and burning 
all sorts of suspected vegetable refuse in the 
fall. 

Many blights and parasites live in the 
ground for a while, but eventually die out if 
their particular hosts are planted in some other 
place. The potato scab, for instance, if once 
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allowed a foothold, will affect the potatoes 
grown in that place for some time. 


PHIDS sometimes get a tremendous hold 
in a garden and are especially destructive 
to pea vines. Many may be disposed of by 
smartly tapping the vines in the middle of a hot 
day, the sun killing those knocked off. Spray- 
ing with nicotine, sulphate, and water, with 
soap added, is usually effective. Thorough 
dusting in the morning when the plants are 
dew-covered, with tobacco dust, is a cheap and 
easy way of combating this pest. Do not let it 
get a head start, however. Asters and other 
garden plants sometimes droop and turn yellow 
apparently without cause. It will usually be 
found in such case that the roots are infested 
with blue aphis which is absolutely fatal if not 
checked. A very strong decoction of tobacco 
water, soaked into the ground to reach the 
lowest roots, will usually kill the aphids and 
will not injure the plants, which will revive if 
the roots are not already too much damaged. 
A wretched blight of some sort has affected 
peas in our locality. The vines flourish for a 
time, then turn yellow and sicken at the root, 
and eventually die in patches. Deeper planting 
was recommended tous, with somesuccess. Blue 
Bantam we found the most resistant variety. 
Faithful preventive and continued spraying 
with Bordeaux or Pyrox will probably control 
this blight. Shifting of locality is necessary. 
I suppose the cutworm is the worst garden 
enemy among seedlings and sprouting plants, 
although, strangely enough, he does not seem 
to be of enough importance to be mentioned in 
most treatises on garden pests. He may be 
trapped by mixing Paris green, bran, and 
molasses, and putting in small heaps in infected 
places. But one must go over the whole — or 
most precious part —of one’s garden every 
morning in the cutworm season and dig about 
each decapitated seedling, and find and de- 
stroy the enemy. We find that mixing wood 
ashes in the soil where asters and zinnias are to 
be transplanted is some protection and also 
somewhat discourages the root aphis. 
Asparagus rust is an enemy of this delicious 
vegetable. Burning affected tops in the fall, 
keeping all stalks out in the cutting season, and 
spraying with Bordeaux after cutting, when 
tops are beginning to bush, all these things 
help. Select rust-resistant varieties, when 
setting a new bed. Asparagus beetle is hard to 
combat, as it appears during the cutting season. 
A coop of chickens, if practicable, near the 
bed, is a good way of disposing of the beetles 
and eggs. Keep the small slender shoots cut 
carefully. Bean anthracnose — rust — affects 
some gardens. This is carried over in the seed; 
therefore, never save seed in spotted pods. 
Spraying with Bordeaux when plants first 
appear, when leaves begin to expand, and when 
the beans begin to set, will help to banish the 
disease. Leaf spot on (Continued on page 277) 
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EDGEWORTH —2y the Master ie 


James Louis Giblin, for 
41 years a Gorham 
Master Craftsman, 
polishing an Edgeworth 


waiter. 


EDGEWORTH 
PATTERN 
Tea spoons 6 for $9.50 
Dessert knives 6 for 20.00 
Dessert forks 6 for 20.00 


| oy both hollow ware and flat ware, , dg worth 

beautifully expresses the deft skill of Gorhai 
Master Craftsmen. Time can affect neither 
charm nor the permanence of such sterling. Y‘ 
jeweler will gladly show you Edgew ort 1 
other exquisite Gorham creations. 


GORHAM — 





PROVIDENCE ‘NEW YORK ie 





AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR ee oe 





254 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The Colonial residence of an earlier day re- 
called in wood and brick the stately English 
homes in stone designed during the period of 
classic revival. But the modern American is 
more internationally minded than his fathers. 
English traditions inspire him, but he is not 
restricted in his sympathies merely to the land 
of his mother tongue. Europe has been his 
playground, and business has acclimated him 
to the remoter parts of the world. 

Immigration has given America blood ties 
with every country. The American naturally 
feels a kinship with peoples of other nationali- 
ties. Their art and architecture does not seem 
foreign. The surrounding seas have spared 
him from the hatreds of the old worlds, but 
have not barred him from their cultures. Too 
remote to be influenced by local rivalries, he 
has nevertheless been strongly affected by art 
and thought from overseas. 

The native habitat of the American spreads 
over a country as varied in topography and 
climate as a dozen European countries put to- 
THE HOUSE OF PRESIDENT JAMES M. HENRY SHOWS AN EARLY ATTEMPT TO USE THECURVING gether. He must erect homes in one section 


CHINESE ROOF-LINES. GREEN GLAZED TILE FOR BOTH ROOF AND PIAZZA BALUSTERS MAKE THIS 74,44 to frigid temperatures, and in another 
ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE HOUSES OF SOUTH CHINA P 8 a ew esse 





to the tropic sun. Thus, wherever civilized 
homes are built, he may find suggestions appli- 
A H " S cable to some part of America. 
MERICAN OMES IN ROPIC HINA The South China seaport of Canton, the 
= : . F . : city of ginger and jade, has been well known 
Combining Western Convenience with Chinese Lines of Architecture to Americans since the days of the clipper 


BY PHILIP NEWEL YOUTZ 


ORE and more the American is becom- 
ing a citizen of the world. He is equally 
at home as host in a white-walled villa on the 
shores of an Italian lake, or lounging in the 
shady patio of a Spanish residence of South 
America, or living beneath the curving roofs of 
South China. The word American is coming to 
apply less and less to a locality and more and 
3 BROWNELL IS PRO- 
more to an exceedingly cosmopolitan people 
h leasure it is to make the picturesque ee ee 
whose pleasure e picturesque uece Noon be 


THE HOME OF PRO- 
FESSOR H. C. 


places of the world at large their home. SUBORDINATE 

Through travel in many lands the American ROOF ABOVE THE 
has earned the right to be eclectic in the style FIRST FLOOR 
of architecture which he chooses for his home. WINDOWS 





ships when adventurous Yankee captains 
traded furs from the Northwest coast for rich 
Canton crépes and brocades which thev 
brought back around Cape Horn to Boston and 
Salem and New York. Most of these traders 
were too transient to think much of building 

homes in this city on the gray Pearl River. 
But about a quarter of a century ago a group 
of Chinese and American educators decided to 
build a modern college in Canton where young 
Chinese men and women might study the new 
science of the West and the ancient classics of 
the East. As soon as an American faculty was 
imported the problem of housing them arose. 
If good sturdy Colonial homes were built ac- 
cording to usual American tradition the white 
ants were sure to devour every splinter of wood 
not exposed to the light. If large unprotected 
windows were used the fierce rays of a tropic 
; Photographs by Courtesy of Canton Chriftian Callegs sun would make the interiors glaring and un- 
PROFESSOR W. E. MACDONALD S HOME HAS A CHINESE HOOD ACROSS THE GABLE END AND bearably hot. Verandas, unless unusually 
PLAIN BRICKWORK AS IN THE NATIVE ARCHITECTURE substantially constructed, were likely to dis- 
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lish Lixe a jewel, sparkling crystal holds—and at the same time 

xd of | radiates—beauty. Clever hostesses are discovering this wonder- 

an is ful decorative value of fine glassware and are using it much 

hers. more for formal and informal table service. Fostoria is sold 

we | in the finest shops at moderate prices. There is gold-banded 

ar Fostoria crystal in keeping with finest linen; fragile Fostoria 
hie crystal with lace-like etching; clear amber, green, blue or 
. canary Fostoria glass. Whether you want dinner goblets, a 

ties bowl for flowers or the newest thing in ice cream plates, ask 

ond for Fostoria. It comes in sets like china or silver; you can 

sie match your pieces. . . . There is always a Fostoria answer 

<a to a gift problem! . . . A gay looking “Little Book About 
but Glassware’’ describes the etiquette of the glassware service 

Too and gives you much precious information about the artful 
he use of fine crystal. Send for it today. Address—The Fostoria 
- Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 





Cracker and cheese 
dish, blue and gold 
decoration; irides- 
cent compote; irides- 
cent vase with blue 
foot. Every piece of 
Fostoria glassware 
leaves our factory 
bearing this brown 
and white label. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE CHARACTERISTIC CURVING LINES AT THE CORNERS OF THE BROADLY OVERHANGING EAVES 
AND ORNAMENTS OF GLAZED TILE MAKE THE MODERN HOME OF WING KWONG CHUNG, THE 
CHINESE PRESIDENT, A MODEL FOR THE ARCHITECTURE OF NEW CHINA 


appear completely during the first typhoon. 

Not only did the idiosyncrasies of the South 
China climate tax the ingenuity of the archi- 
tect, but there was the problem of designing 
homes which combined Western notions of 
convenience with Chinese lines of architecture. 
The college authorities felt that as the aim of 
the new Canton Christian College was a cul- 
tural reciprocity between the East and the 
West, the architecture of the college buildings 
should symbolize this aim by preserving the 
beauty of Chinese architecture in a form that 
would meet modern requirements. 

The idea of a cultural reciprocity at once 
appealed to the Chinese. Oriental pride in- 
stinctively resented the notion of a foreign 
charity or an institution for disseminating a 
superior foreign learning. But this new college 
was codperative. Its faculty was composed of 
both Chinese and foreign scholars. It was 
wholly non-denominational and was not the 
mouthpiece of any powerful foreign sect or 


group. Its independent charter from the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York gave its 
diplomas a recognized standing among Ameri- 
can as well as Chinese colleges. Chinese sup- 
port rapidly increased until it came to amount 


ONE OF THE EAR- 
LIEST SOUTH CHINA 
RESIDENCES TO BE 
BUILT ISTHE HOME 
OF PROFESSOR H. B. 
GRAYBILL, WHICH 
HAS A TWO-STORY 
VERANDA WHERE 
OUTDOOR LIVING 
IS POSSIBLE ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND 





THE END WALLS OF THIS COTTAGE PROJECT TO CARRY GENEROUS OVERHANGING EAVES AS IN 
THE CHINESE VILLAGE HOUSES 


to over two thirds of the current expenses. The 
Chinese gave most of the buildings. 

So the problem before the college architect 
became threefold — to provide modern hygi- 
enic homes for the group of American educators 
on the faculty ; to adapt these homes to a tropic 
South China climate; and to express the liberal 
ideals of the institution by combining the best 
of both American and Chinese architecture. 

Without Chinese help even a partial solution 
of so complicated a problem would have been 
impossible. But in Canton there was a consid- 
erable group of young Chinese who had been 
educated abroad. Returning to their medieval 
homes after living in America, they found them 
unsanitary, drafty, and poorly lighted. Thus 
from a purely local problem of housing a foreign 
faculty the question grew to that of devising 
modern homes for South China. The college 
houses became models for up-to-date Chinese 
homes, and their plans were extensively 
copied. 

Just as the college courses in education — 
raising silkworms, business administration, 
canning and preserving foods, agriculture, in- 
dustrial chemistry, rural hygiene and medicine 
— soon developed extension work that spread 
over the province, so the college architect be- 
came a teacher and a leader in the Better 
Homes movement of South China. 

The typical Chinese home of South China is 





built around a courtyard. The outside walls 
have a minimum number of penetrations and 
serve to protect the house from possible in- 
truders. Where the court is large, good light- 
ing is possible, but in the city house the court 
often shrinks to a ‘sky well’ as the Chinese call 
an air shaft. 

Usually the wooden partitions do not extend 
the full height of the rooms, so there is little 
privacy. All of the rooms open directly onto 
the court which intensifies this disadvantage. 
Where there is not space for a court, communi- 
cation is directly from one room to another, so 
each chamber becomes a public corridor. Halls 
are little used. 

The courtyard plan gives many of the larger 
Chinese homes charming miniature gardens, 
but the exteriors of forbidding gray bricks ex- 
tend little promise of hospitality. Homes on 
this plan are so wasteful of space and material 
that only the very wealthy can afford them. 
The college professor (Continued on page 278) 
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To Such a Bride as This 


OW beautifully the world hon- 

ors her day of days. Her family, 
through a brilliant wedding. Society, 
through its brilliant presence.... And 
both, through a gift room filled with 
gifts of solid silver. 

At sucha wedding, in Atlanta, were 
counted 108 different gifts of solid silver. 
Atanother, in San Francisco,a complete 
complement of solid silver for a man- 
sion. Always, everywhere, the bride 
of social importance is distinguished 
byhersolidsilver. Always,everywhere, 
the supreme solid-silver gift comes from 


her own family—the dinner service. 

Such a bride, too, cherishes the hope 
that her service will be in the Wedg- 
wood Design in International Sterling. 
Delicate traceries cover Wedgwood 
surfaces. Yet, so fine the silversmithing, 
the effect suggests lace. Lace in silver! 
—how charming!—how bridelike! 

These delicate motifs are carried out 
in a complete service. Pieces can be 
added or replaced at any time; Wedg- 
wood is permanently stocked. If your 
jeweler cannot show you the actual 
silver, he can readily obtain it. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVEPU 
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The Lovely 
“* Bride’s Book of Silver” 
(sent free) 


Its cover is a bride’s dream, in old 
rose and silver. Its contents are a 
bride’s hope—in picture and story.... 
Tells why solid silver, and what solid 
silver, and how to go about “‘arrang- 
ing it.” Presents ten wonderful full- 
sizeplates, showing ten bride’sdesigns 
inaselection of flat silver and hollow- 
ware, and giving complete pricesand 
descriptions. Write your name and 
address in the margin below. Clip out 
this corner, and mail to Dept. 2-105, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 








NEW JOURNEYS AROUND THE GARDEN 


F the flowers of the garden and field the 
composites (asters, daisies, and others) 
make up a large part, from early dandelion 
and leopardbane to wild aster and chrysan- 
themum. Possibly one fourth of our common 
garden plants are of this type of beauty, and 
they are particularly numerous among the 
annuals. It is but natural, then, that many 
new sorts and kinds of this group of garden 
flowers should be constantly appearing. Of 
these mentioned on the journey this morning 
around the garden some are not so extremely 
recent, while others are scarcely yet tried in 
this country. None are as yet common, though 
all are obtainable from dealers, and sources of 
purchase will be told gladly on request. Sev- 
eral new forms of composites, as Shasta daisy 
and double coreopsis, were mentioned last 
month as perennials of long season of bloom. 
The most visible composite of the May—June 
border is the group of leopardbane (Doroni- 
cum), some standing three to four feet tall, like 
giant coreopsis, and putting globeflower 
(Trollius) to shame for ease of culture and 
show of bloom. They are the best herbs for 
mass of yellow between tulips and the season 
of hemerocallis. They really should be much 
more seen. Their only cultural request is for 
dry feet in winter. Just at this date their seed 
heads are serving as food for the goldfinches, 
so save your share of the seed at once. No new 
species or forms are being introduced, but the 
group as it is should find greater favor. There 
are three tall ones and two lower ones that are 
offered, and other names in dealers’ lists seem 
to produce one of the five. The two best ones 
are too much alike. Doronicum plantagineum 
and its larger variety excelsum wave big yellow 
daisies some four feet above earth through 
May and June and on into summer. Appar- 
ently many plants so labeled are really 
D. clusi, which is scarcely different, but the 
plant is more downy, and the stem leaves are 
sharply toothed and clasping. The stem leaves 
of D. plantagineum are neither toothed nor 
hairy, yet this is the condition of many of the 
tall kinds in gardens. D. pardalianches (sweet 
name!) is also tall, but not so showy in bloom, 
and wins distinction by having the most fuzzy 
foliage (regular green velvet) of any common 
garden plant. The two low species, D. caucasi- 
cum and D. austriacum, are much alike and sold 
one for the other. The leaves of the first should 
be roundly toothed and smooth; of the second, 
very finely toothed and hairy. None of the 
other species seem to have come into cultiva- 
tion. 

The greatest influx of immigrants in this 
family seems to be in the genus aster. While 
any of our own countless wild species of native 
asters may be brought into the garden, the 
many named forms are mostly derived from 
Aster novae-angliae and A. novibelgi. Though 
more names may appear, there can be but lit- 
tle in color range added to what we have. To 





New Composites 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


the New England aster there are coming white 
and pale-pink forms, and to the New York 
variety the flower heads are beginning to grow 
double, giving us in time a sort of achillea The 
Pearl in lavender and pink. Some of the 
species of the Pacific Coast are now offered, 
but the flower effect is much as our native 
species. 

The two European species now long grown 
have appeared in many named _ varieties. 
Rock aster (Aster alpinus) has more than a 
dozen named forms in all shades of blue-violet, 
purple and white. Besides the Latin names of 
var. albus, speciosus, baldensis, roseus, superbus, 
magnificus, there are Dark Beauty, Mauve 
Queen, Goliath, Ondine, and others. The 
flower-heads are now almost as large as of our 
whiteweed or oxeye daisy, from early June 
through summer. The flowers are always 
solitary, the stems not over six inches high. 
A. bimalaicus is similar, the rays longer, held 
loosely. Italian aster (A. amellus) is taller and 
branched, and now runs in a list of a dozen 
color forms like Shasta daisy dyed blue, purple 
and violet. We have elegans, roseus, and then 
such as Beauty of Ronsdorf, King George, 
Onward, Perry’s Favorite and Ultramarine. 


Courtesy of F. H. Horsford 


LIATRIS PYCNOSTACHYA, WITH ITS LONG, 
WANDLIKE RACEMES, GIVES ACCENT IN THE 
GARDEN 
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These two species are responding nobly to 
cultivation. Worse follows, if you are trying to 
identify these dwarf large-flowered asters. 

From central Asia there have come many 
other very similar species, of much the same 
flower effect, mostly later in blooming. A. sub- 
caeruleus (India aster) and A. diplostephioides 
are taller and more branched with violet rays 
in feathery heads. A. yunnanensis and Aster 
from Tibet (No. 401) are not much different 
in flower head and represent further geo- 
graphic variations in the improvement of the 
Italian aster group. Central Asia seems full of 
this type of aster, and more of them will come 
into gardens. The latest and most distinct of 
this group is big bear aster (A. farreri), for 
the long, narrow, deep violet rays hang loosely 
downward, like curled forms of the single 
China aster. Seed of this has been scarce, 
but European dealers seem now well stocked 
with it, and it grows as freely as any native 
weedy species. 

Aster Mauve Cushion (A. baccharoides) has 
been well advertised by one American dealer 
for several years. It does all that is claimed 
for it, yet | am not too enthusiastic over it. 
For one thing it spreads freely, and in a few 
years you have too much of it. The plant is 
much less than a foot high and takes all sum- 
mer to arrive there, putting most of its energy 
into underground growth, so that a large 
patch of it is a sort of low flat hole in the fo- 
liage of the border. In late October, as frosts 
appear, it is covered with a cloud of pale- 
mauve asters, the last composite of the year, 
but possibly not sufficiently striking to repay 
you for eight months of waiting and watching 
it grow. Well, if you want more in foliage and 
stem for your labor, try A. tataricus (Tartarian 
aster) with clear purple heads in October. 
Though Mauve Cushion be but seven inches 
high, this shoots up to seven feet or more and 
exhibits foliage like an enthusiastic row of 
horseradish. 

Hardy Japanese double asters, blue and 
white, are also recent offerings (Asteromaea 
indica). Evidently they are not truly asters, 
but merely similar. The chief difference seems 
to be that the lower leaves are deeply lobed and 
toothed, a condition not found in true aster; 
and there may be something abnormal in the 
bracts of the flower head. The flowers are 
double, the centres quilled like a double fever- 
few. The flower effect is like feverfew, in 
September and October. As the plant is peren- 
nial only from new underground runners, it 
may die out in heavy soils. 

Giant daisy (Chrysanthemum uliginosum or 
Pyrethrum uliginosum) is much like the hardy 
asters of September, with large white daisy 
heads, and grows well with them. A form, 
stellatum, with heads some five inches across 
and the white rays larger and more numerous 
than the type, was offered a few years ago, but 
no longer is available. (Continued on page 280) 
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Your painter has this 
book. Ask him for it. 


Call your painter and ask him for your 
FREE copy of this 25c Book on Home 
Beautifying. He will be glad to send it 
to you — without obligation. He will 
also be glad to show you his set of wood 
panels exhibiting the many beautiful 
effects obtainable with Johnson’s Ar- 
tistic Wood Finishes. 


If your painter does not have the 
Johnson Book, send us his name and ad- 
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dressand we will see that you getacopy 
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FREE + Valuable Book 
on Home Beautifying 


| # ss you know that it is possible to finish inexpensive soft woods 
suchaspine,cypress, birch, fir,etc.—so they havethe appear- 
ance of expensive hard woods? Do you know that the proper 
treatment will make your old woodworklook like new? Do you 
know how linoleum should be cared for to make it look beauti- 


ful, clean easily and last a lifetime? Do you know the secret of 
beautiful, artistic floors? 


All these questions, and hundreds of others, are answered in 
this free book which your painter has for you. It is a regular 
mine of practical suggestions on making your home brighter, 
cheerier,and morelivable. Everything you want to know about 
the care of floors, woodwork, and furniture is explained in de- 
tail. Beautifully illustrated in many colors. 


And ask your painter to show you his Johnson Portfolio of 
Wood Panels. This portfolio shows, on different woods, the ar- 
tistic effects obtainable with Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat 
and Enamel —Wood Dye—Paste Wood Filler—Varnishes— 


Prepared Wax,etc. You can see exactly how each finish is going 
to look in your own home. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON “The Wood Finishing Authorities” Racine, Wis. 


OHNSON'S ARTISTIC Woop FINISHES 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax 


Johnson’s Wood Dye (Penetrating Oil and Spirit Stain) | Johnson’s Interior Varnishes 
Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat 


Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel 


Johnson’s Permacote Wall Finish 
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How I Dip IT 


A Refrigerator Room — Furnishing with Shadows —Transoms Transformed — Testing the Uacuum Cleaner 


tke little room off of our 
kitchen, which we always 
call the refrigerator room, is of 
good proportions, so it makes a 
most successful summer dining-room for a 
family of two. 

The three side walls are gray, the other has a 
large window and door, both glassed in winter, 
but early in the spring we substitute the 
screens. The window has a wonderful unob- 
structed view of the golf course and clubhouse, 
so we never lack for entertainment while 
eating. 

Across the top of the window I have a nar- 
row valance of gray crash, with a blue fringe, 
blue being the predominant color, as the floor 
covering is a blue-and-gray barred linoleum. 
Before we had any idea of using the room this 
way, we painted the refrigerator —a good 
make, but an unsightly golden-oak affair — 
giving it two coats of bright blue paint. Our 
blue ice-box proved quite a curiosity, and 
friends wondered why we did not make more 
use of the room. When we started to equip it, 
we brought down from the attic an cld worn 
tip-top table, ample for three. This was 
painted blue and also some quaint wooden 
chairs, which had come from the Amana colo- 
nies. At a second-hand store I found a little 
old-time washstand, the variety with drawers, 
side racks, and board beneath. The racks were 
taken off and paint applied, making a smart 
little side table. The drawers were most con- 
venient for linen and silver. 

I have made lunch cloths and service doilies 
of heavy linen, marked in blue, and with these 
we use Brittany dishes, so this cool, restful 
little nook has proved a real joy to us for 
several summers. 

— Marcaret J. PETERSON 


E were just married. We had a little 

home, with very little to put into it. 
And yet, when our friends came to see us, they 
always exclaimed over the attractiveness of 
the place, ‘How cozy!’ or ‘I always knew that 
Sarah would make a beautiful home.’ 

These comments amused me; I knew that I 
had so little compared with their sumptuous 
homes. And yet | knew that my home did 
have a charm which theirs lacked. What was 
it? In the first place | noticed that | made an 
entirely different arrangement of our furnish- 
ings when we had guests coming in the after- 
noon, and when we had visitors for the eve- 
ning. On analyzing the situation I found that 
the reason for this was the difference in the 
source of light, and that the bare spaces back 
of the cozy chairs, and the vases or pots of 
flowers, were made interesting or inconspic- 
uous by the shadows cast on them. 

For instance, one evening we were expecting 
some friends and, while I was dressing, Jack 
wandered into the living-room. Half an hour 
later the ruin was complete. He had turned on 
the lights in the centre chandelier, he had 
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pulled our most comfortable chair under it, 
and had scattered his paper all around. Every 
bare space in the room was fully lighted, and 
was screaming ‘this wall needs a picture; this 
place needs a rug; this window needs draperies.’ 

I shouted ‘O Jack! Quick!’ And while he 
stood still in amazement I transformed the 
place into a cosy living-room again. First the 
crude light was snapped off, the chairs moved 
close to the softly shaded reading-light. The 
flowers were arranged so that their shadow 
made a pretty pattern on the wall, and it was 
not noticed that there were no pictures there. 
Chairs and tables made shadows on the floor 
and walls. Books and magazines, laid where 
they caught the light, made gorgeous spots of 
color. When the guests basked in the radiance 
of the light and color, they were not aware of 
the vast empty spaces I knew were all around 
them. 

— Mary EVERETT 


Y bedroom has transoms over the two 
doors, one of which opens into the hall 
and one onto my sleeping-porch. These tran- 
soms were not needed for light or ventilation, 
and were hard to curtain attractively, so after 
thinking over the matter of making them an 
asset in my room instead of a liability, | 
finally arrived at a solution which has been a 
source of great satisfaction and pleasure to me. 
I purchased at a woodworking shop two 
rather thin rectangular pieces of board, exactly 
the size of my transoms, fitting into the de- 
pression made by the door frame like a panel 
above the door. I had the man at the shop cut 
narrow moulding to fit around the edges of 
each board, but this moulding was not fastened 
to the panels until they were fitted in place 
and finished. It made a very neat and attrac- 
tive finish for the panels, and made them look 
as if they belonged. 

I] gave these wooden panels and the mould- 
ings two coats of cream paint, and when this 
was thoroughly dry gave them a third coat and 
at the same time gave the woodwork of the 
entire room a fresh coat of paint, so that the 
panels would just match with it. After the 





On this page each month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in which 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or more convenient, and their 
gardens more beautiful or more prolific. We 
will pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 
which must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
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panels were entirely dry, I painted 

on each of them a large basket 

of flowers in tan, cream, shades 

of rose, blue, and light green, the 

design being copied from a lovely piece of cre- 
tonne. As the draperies in my room are striped 
in rose, blue, and cream, the ‘overdoor’ decora- 
tions harmonize beautifully. After the flower 
baskets were thoroughly dry, I varnished them 
with a clear, waterproof varnish so that they 
can be washed as readily as the rest of the 
woodwork. Then I nailed the panels into place 
with small, headless nails, tacked the moulding 
around the edges of the panels, -gave the mould- 
ing a last coat of paint, and stood back to 
admire my handiwork. 

—Exsiet WALL 


ee ETIMES I wish to know more exactly 
what my vacuum cleaner is doing or 
whether it is maintaining the same effective- 
ness that it did when I bought it. 

A good cleaner should create a suction pres- 
sure of one ounce for every square inch at the 
mouth of the floor tool; some cleaners do much 
better than this and some, including those out 
of condition, do not do as well. The mathe- 
matics involved are elementary in the ex- 
treme: turn the cleaner over and measure the 
opening with a tape measure. Suppose this 
happens to be twelve inches long and one and 
one fourth inches wide, that is an area of fif- 
teen square inches and at one ounce per square 
inch there should be a draft of fifteen ounces. 

To test this with such lowly instruments as 
the housewife can command is a simple matter. 
Take a piece of board — an odd piece lying 
around, a board off a soap box or a packing 
case, or a good-sized book that is made to act 
as a unit by slipping two elastic bands around 
it. Weigh this board on the kitchen scales or 
on the letter scales; if it is only a little heavy, 
leave it for trial; but if it is quite heavy, get 
another piece, or have a man cut off part. 
Put this under the floor opening of the sweeper 
and start it — if it picks it up, you know the 
sweeper is all right — if it does not lift this 
weight, you know that it needs correcting. 

This lack of efficiency may be caused by 
several things. The bearings of the motor may 
need oiling. The motor brushes may be worn 
out so they do not make electrical contact or 
they may be gummed up with the same result. 
Again, the dust bag may have become so 
clogged with dirt that the air entering from the 
blower cannot find egress and this creates a 
resistance for the motor to work against. Also, 
there might be a loose connection somewhere 
or (rarely) the machine may be working on 
the wrong current. 

Whatever the cause, its actual existence is 
easily shown by the test described. It is not a 
perfect test because there is nothing to seal the 
joint between board and floor tool, but it is. 
near enough for all practical purposes. 

— HELEN G. HAMPSON 
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cA Wall in the Showrooms 


17TH Century EncGiish Oak Dresser AND CHAIRS, by Kensington 


OLLOWING the restoration, when 17th Century 
England began to experience a comfort in living 
akin to that we enjoy, the oak dresser became the 
ubiquitous piece of furniture. Long and low, with 
the convenience of its deep drawers it rapidly dis- 
placed the refectory as the wall-table in the great 
hall, served both as sideboard and side-table in the 
dining room and found a useful place in the bed- 
room. 
Today in living-hall and dining room it meets the 


requirements as effectively as any furniture subse- 
quently developed, and seems to bring with it into 
our modern homes something of the sturdy spirit 
and the warm hospitality that characterized English 
life of the period. 

Early English oak furniture by Kensington is 
authentic in every detail of design and is made by 
hand throughout of the solid oak in antique construc- 
tion in a manner to retain the character and the 
decorative quality of old work. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes 


The purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 
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KENSINGTON 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 

DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 4sTx STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 


Write for illustrated 
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Our Neighbor's Cat 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Illustrations 


by Beatrice Stevens 
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TWENTY MILES OUT 


HIS chicken-raising country is a great 
{% place for mice,’ observed Ruth Maxfield 
one morning as she and | sat under the trees 
stemming currants for preserves. ‘We’re des- 
perate. The other night, 
the mice took a fifty-cent- 
piece that my father had 
dropped under his desk, 
and they carried it to the 
edge of their hole, but it 
was just too large to be car- 
ried in.’ 

‘What in the world,’ | 
inquired, ‘did the mice 
want of fifty cents?’ 

‘That’s what we’d like to know,’ said Ruth. 
‘Andrew Winthrop suggests that maybe they 
were planning to take it to the nearest trading- 
post and exchange it for beads and whisky.’ 

‘I suppose,’ I mused, ‘that we really ought 
to have a cat.’ 

My own method with mice hitherto had 
been humane. Our landlord had explained 
that our cottage was constructed so as to 








We always chose a suitable spot in which to liberate 
our mouse 





Indiscretions of a Commuter’s Wife 
BY HERSELF 


‘build cut’ the mice. But there was one place 
where they could manage to get in, up a little 
lattice at the end of the ell. Therefore, I kept 
no edibles in the ell, except a tiny piece of 
cheese in the bottom of a 
tall narrow packing-box 
which I had enameled in- 
side until it was hard and 
glazed. In the bottom of 
this box, nearly every 
morning, a mouse would 
be waiting, trying to 
dance up the glassy sides 
of the skyscraper prison 
into which he had rashly jumped from the 
shelf. 

Taking the box by its side-handles, I would 
go out, in my overshoes, through the dewy 
gtass in the orchard to the edge of the woods 
beyond, and empty out my mouse. Little 
Timothy Marshall who brought the cream 
each morning used to hurry over so as not to 
miss the sight. There was something fascinat- 
ing about the varied behavior of 
the mice — little anxious flutter- 
ing personalities, poised on wires 
like mice from fairyland, with 
their pointed expressions, electric 
whiskers, supernatural tails. One 
especially small and elfin mouse whirled about, 
sat up against a daisy stalk, and flipped his 
slim paw across his little round ear at us, like 
a Cat. 

We always chose a suitable spot in which to 
liberate our mouse, a spot attractive for a 
home: perhaps a corner of the old stone wall, 
or a patch of buttercups by the brook. I knew 
that I ought to consign my bright-eyed cap- 
tives to far different fates, but I persuaded 
myself that I was gradually training them to 
be field mice. 

I found that it was easier to persuade myself 
of this than to persuade Gregory, or Tim 
Marshall, or the mice. 

Things came to a crisis one evening, when, 
returning from a week-end visit, we heard a 
rat. He was in the ell, but he was trying to 





bore a hole into the kitchen beyond. He 
sounded like a Shetland pony kicking the side 
of his stall. We went into the ell just in time to 
hear him scuttling down the lattice outside. 

‘Here’s his hole,’ announced Gregory, point- 
ing to the baseboard. ‘He must have made it 
while we were away.’ 

‘Perhaps he is just an out-of-doors country 
rat,’ I ventured, trying to reassure myself with 
memories of ‘Ratty’ in the Wind in the Willows. 
‘Perhaps he is a River Rat.’ 

‘He acts to me,’ said Gregory, ‘like a resi- 
dential rat.’ 

‘We must get a cat,’ said 1. (Gregory does 
not love cats.) 

‘A cat can’t cope with a rat,’ objected 
Gregory. 

‘The Marshall’s cat does,’ said I. 

‘Could n’t we borrow some of a cat’s cast- 
off clothing?’ asked Gregory, ‘so that the rats 
would think one lived here?’ 

‘A cat’s derby hat to hang in the halle’ | 
inquired. 

‘That idea,’ said Gregory. 
‘Or, better still,’ he added with 
sudden inspiration, ‘could n’t 
we arrange a long metal tube 
from the rat hole out through 
the window, and let it project 
into the open air? Then, when the rat 
came into the hole, he’d run along the tube 
out through the window, where his weight 
would suddenly bend the flexible tubing, 
and he’d drop out gently, or maybe not so 
gently, to the ground? After doing that several 
times, he’d conclude that the inside of our 
house must be built in the shape of a hollow 
tube. He’d think there wasn’t any house 
here.’ 

‘Gregory!’ said I severely. ‘Help me block 
up this hole. 
I’m going to | 
borrow the Mar- 
shall cat.’ mm. als 

The Marshall 
cat was a great shaggy-coated prowler, spiritu- 
ually the most warlike (Continued on page 282) 
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What a 
Difference! 


THE upper sash is 
glazed with Plate 
Glass. Note the clar- 


























ity of every detail, the 
perfect vision that is 
like looking through the air itself. 
The lower sash is glazed with 
ordinary window glass. Note the 
distortions and consider how these 
must strain the eyes of every member 
of your family. 
Yet Plate Glass costs but little 
more than ordinary window glass. 
Its cost will average about one per 


cent of the total cost of the house, 
large or small. Its brilliant polished 
surfaces enhance the beauty of any 
exterior. It gives not only clear 
vision, but perfect vision. It can- 
not distort a view or 
harm the eyes of chil- 
dren. Plate Glass con- 
serves heat. It pays 





for itself many times over in in- 
creased selling and renting value, 
It reduces sound. It does not break 
easily. And the comparative figures 
which your architect will gladly fur- 
nish you will prove its true economy 
and justify its use. 


PLateE GLass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Build for 
tomorrow and use 
Sargent Hardware 























“SUCH a pleasant, friendly home,” people say. 
It did not simply happen so. Those who have 
built with beckoning doors and smiling win- 
dows know how carefully they had to plan— 
in every single detail. 

This entrance shows you what an important 
detail hardware is. It even holds a suggestion 
for you. Your design will change. Your taste 
will differ. Your need will include thé whole 


‘interior. But the finer your plan, the greater 


your satisfaction will be in Sargent Locks and 
Hardware of solid wear-resisting brass or 
bronze. The cost is but little more. 

With your architect, at the very beginning, 
select this time-proved hardware. The Sargent 
Colonial Book will help you. It will be sent 
to you free upon request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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On CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
(Continued from page 219) 


they will look sad and isolated when 
they bloom in an otherwise dis- 
mantled garden. Besides, if he 
crowds them in among the other 
flowers of the herbaceous border, 
they are likely to come into flower 
with injured foliage and untidy 
habits. Many a flower that has the 
support of other bloom and greenery 
owes much of its charm to vagaries 
of growth due to crowded inter- 
mingling, but a well-formed plant 
and untouched foliage is part of the 
chrysanthemum’s beauty. 

Two ways are open to the garden 
maker who is forced to put chrys- 
anthemums into the year-round 
garden. By planting chrysanthe- 
mums well back in the border and 
staking them carefully and early, 
the gardener can often preserve 
them from injury. Then, when their 
time is near, he can cut their bounds 
and let them spread over the 
garden borders in exuberant abun- 
dance. I have seen them treated in 
this way, and had I not known that 
the garden held spring and summer 
bloom as well, | might have mis- 
taken it for one planted especially 
for the late season. By planting 
chrysanthemums well forward in 
the border, just behind the edging 
plants, the gardener can often con- 
trol their habits, save their foliage 
from injury and allow them freedom 
for proper growth. Supported by 
the remaining foliage of nepeta, 
pinks, and other edgings, they often 
give the borders the semblance of 
fullness at blossom time far beyond 
the real quantity of their bloom. 
The garden maker never uses 
chrysanthemum in isolated clumps 
or as plants spetted singly through 
the borders, for scattered plants 
look sad, indeed, in a garden that is 
otherwise bare and forlorn. He 
places them in self-sufficient groups, 
arranged so that they define in some 
slight measure, at least, the design 
of the garden. 

One other way is open to the 
garden maker. Where space per- 
mits, he grows the chrysanthemums 
outside the garden. This is an op- 
portunity to be envied. Then, the 
gardener pots up the plants and 
keeps them in some handy place, in 
a corner of the vegetable garden, in 
the summer-emptied cold frame, or 
in back of the barn — somewhere 
where he will be able to watch them. 
Then, when they begin to bud, he 
brings them to the garden. Some- 
times, he finds it best to sink the 
pots into the border where dying 
annuals leave vacant spaces. At 
other times, he may find it more 
effective to use them frankly as 
potted plants, in rows along the 


path or in clumps at either side of 
the gate, in circles around the pool, 
or in accenting masses beside an- 
other garden feature. 


I CAME to Totty’s Nurseries in 
Madison, New Jersey, on Octo- 
ber 17, last year — that is what is 
known as the midseason for chrys- 
anthemums. Ten days before, six 
varieties had already made an early 
showing. These were creamy white 
Normandie, Pink Normandie, Belle 
Mauve, Smith Advance with its 
large shaggy white flowers, Fire- 
light, whose petals are brilliant 
carmine touched with yellow, and 
Golden Firebrand. Some of these 
were still quite fresh, but Golden 
Firebrand, the very earliest of the 
hardy pompons was already faded. 

My notes of the other varieties 
seen on that visit are all too incom- 
plete, but bring to mind again a 
suggestion, at least, of the multi- 
colored variety of those flower fields. 
I found the well-known orange 
bronze A. Barham; the reddish 
terra-cotta Le Rhin of stiff habit; 
Eden, whose rose-pink petals fade 
blush white; Zenobia, a charming 
tiny pompon of buttercup yellow; 
deep-pink Mrs. Buckingham with 
good foliage, and pure white Can- 
dida long in favor; Mrs. H. Harri- 
son, the lavender-pink pompon of 
nice habit; and Carmelite, Aural, 
and Yellow Frost in various yellow 
shades. I was interested in Del- 
phine Dodge, a rose-pink pompon 
that fades to a lavender-shaded 
white as the flower ages. Its buds 
are deep rose; while the open flower 
is deep toned in the centre, with 
outer petals full of light and life, a 
really lovely effect. Then, too, 
there were Alice Howell, Clara 
Jamison, and Ada Shiff, whose in- 
describable autumn shadings are 
altogether intriguing. Alice Howell 
is orange-yellow with buds that are 
terra-cotta red. Clara Jamison is 
listed in the catalogue as bronze and 
scarlet. It reminds me very much 
of tagetes, but the coloring is, of 
course, more refined, just as chrys- 
anthemums are superior to the 
tagetes in flower texture and flower 
structure. Ada Shiff is perhaps even 
more unusual with its brilliant 
bronzy amber flowers. 

A visit to a nursery is always a 
bewildering experience. The fields 
seem endless, the plants countless, 
the varieties innumerable. Com- 
parisons seem futile in the midst of 
a hundred choices assembled row 
upon row. Such abundance is in- 
triguing, for enthusiasm is apt to 
overwhelm even the most judicious. 
Such a visit is, however, a quicken- 
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If it's a house of brown brick 


Here is the roof Ric 


It makes a rich-looking, substantial 
home, this popular mottled brown 
brick of rough texture — with the 
right roof and trim colors. 

But try to picture the house 
illustrated above with a drab col- 
ored roof, or one too bright in tone. 
The effect would be ruined! 

A wise choice of roof and trim 
colors, on the other hand, makes it 
one of the most attractive homes 
you could imagine. 

For there lies your greatest op- 
portunity to add to the outward 
beauty of any home. 

On such a house Richardson rec- 
ommends this color scheme. A roof 
of antique brown, a brown as rich 
and mellow as age-old brick — of 
heather purple, the purple of dis- 
tant hillsides—and of opal, where 
jade green slate flakes, combined 
with the rare weathered brown, 
add a touch of cooler color. Here is 
a roof that blends right in with the 
house itself, both in texture and 
color. And notice how skillfully the 
roof-colors are reflected in the 
green trim and purple-blue shutters. 
Details like this are the making 
of a beautiful effect. 


© 1925, The Richardson Company 


And they are new, the colors 
that form this roof, never before 
available in a roof of moderate cost. 


Other rich blends of color 


This is only one of the beautiful 
effects you can secure with Rich- 
ardson Multicrome Roofs. The 
other new colorings are equally at- 
tractive on different types of homes. 

The onyx roof, for example, isunu- 
sually attractive on a white Colonial 





50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of 
Super-Giant Shingles—extra large, 
extra heavy. Its50% greater thick- 
ness adds both beauty of texture 
and years of endurance. Its base 
is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson 
felt. Its waterproofing is Viskalt 
— 99.8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes 
—further protection against 
weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at amoderate price. It iseco- 
nomical to lay and equally good 
for new or over-the-old-roof jobs. 











ardson recommends 


home trimmed in green. And the 
new heather and blue shingles form 
just the roof for a gray stucco house. 

Before you build, before you re- 
roof, by all means.see these new 
Richardson colorings. 

Withthem you canmaketheroof 
one of the most effective units of 
your decorative scheme. One of 
them can give your home just the 
distinction and charm you have al- 
ways wanted it to have. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof which 
will make the most of this oppor- 
tunity we have prepared an author- 
itative booklet. It is called, What 
Color for the Roof? 

In it, there is page after page of 
beautiful homes in different archi- 
tectural styles, all in color to show 
the most tasteful effects in body, 
trim and roof combinations. Inter- 
estingly explained, too, are the 
principles of all good color schemes. 

And with the Richardson Har- 
monizer which it contains you can 
see the complete effect of 54 differ- 
ent roof and house combinations. 

The price of the book and Har- 


monizer is 25c. Send the coupon 
below for your copy. 


See the new colors at 
your dealer’s 

Your nearest dealer in building ma- 
terials can show youthese and other 
beautiful Multicrome Roofs. He 
will tell you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the left 
make their beauty lasting. 
Dea.ers: Write us about securing 
the Richardson franchise for your 
territory. 


Yke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Chicago Atlanta New Orleans Dallas 
63 Albany St., Cambridge 
(Boston) 


West Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco 















4T he Richardson Company 
Lockland,Ohio, Dept.47-G 

Enclosed find 25c (stamps 
or coin). Send me your new booklet, ‘‘What 
Color for the Roof ?’’ 


oO Check here for free booklet, 
* < eee Product for Every Roofing 
Jee 
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Until you experience the comfort of The 
Simmons Ace, you cannot know how lux- 
urious and restful it is possible for a bed- 
spring to be. For these reasons: 


Only in The Ace are 99 deep main spirals 
spring-tied at tops and centers with 302 
small, lively coils. Thus the main spirals 
act freely, shape to the curves of your 
body, coax every muscle to relax and rest. 


Twin stabilizers, patented, prevent side- 
sway and spreading. A stout top border 


Remember: 








One-third of your 
life is spent in bed 


SI 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








wire keeps the edges trim. The frame has 
round corners: built of heavy angle steel, 
double-riveted, it will not twist out of true. 


Though worth more, The Ace is no higher 
in price than springs that lack its ease and 
life. Huge production cuts its cost to you. 


See The Ace at your merchant’s. Compare 
it. Write for our “Restful Bedrooms” 
booklet describing Simmons beds, springs 
and mattresses, to The Simmons Com- 


pany, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
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MMONS 


+ Built for Sleep + 





is the finest open box spring built 
yet its lasting comfort costs no more 


1. Round corners fit both straight and 
bowfoot beds. Cannot tear the bed-clothes. 
2. Sensitive cotls—142 more than in any 
other bedspring —join the main spirals 
at tops and centers. No stiff wire tts. 
3- The main spirals of tempered spring 
steel wire are made eight inches deep for 
great resiliency. As lofty as a box spring. 
4. Patented twin stabilizers, at either 
side, eliminate side-sway and sagging. 
Beds Mattresses Springs 
and Bedroom Furniture 

















ing experience. Learning the new 
varieties that come every year from 
the zealous hands of the hybridizers 
and refreshing the memory of 
familiar sorts stimulates the imagi- 
nation of the garden maker. It is his 
task to assimilate this rare richness 
in order to select the varieties best 
adapted to each garden. 

The chrysanthemum lends itself 
well to the one-color garden, either 
in the scintillating arrangements of 
its various yellow shades, or in the 
more difficult adjustment of its 
mauve and pink varieties, in the 
harmonious combinations of its 
autumn bronzes and reds, or in the 
quiet oneness of white flowers. 
White chrysanthemums have a 
special charm. They are associated 
in my mind with old farmhouse 
yards where they are as old-fash- 
ioned and as humbly lovely as the 
houses beside which they bloom. | 
think of them, too, as I once saw 
them used alone in solid masses in a 
little secluded garden where their 
effects were delightfully modern. 
The design of the garden always 
controls the distribution of its color. 
Sometimes chrysanthemums, ar- 
ranged in a sequence of color, adapt 
themselves to borders on either side 
of straight paths. Graded color 
carries the eye along in a crescendo 
of effects, starting perhaps with 
some delicately toned variety and 
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ending with one of arresting in- 
tensity. Sometimes  chrysanthe- 
mums are subdivided according to 
color and each variety allotted its 
own section or compartment. This 
studied separation of color is only 
possible if it is a natural outcome of 
the design, as when a garden has a 
formal arrangement of beds, or 
when a garden is composed of a 
series of flower bays divided one 
from another by specimen ever- 
greens or clumps of shrubs, or when 
a garden is of picturesque shape 
with a lawn surrounded by irregular 
borders. 

Some gardens, however, delight 
in intermingled color. The best 
effects grow out of a highly de- 
veloped appreciation of color re- 
lationships, for the quantity of color 
controls the arrangement of vari- 
eties, and the intensity of color de- 
termines their combination, while 
unexpected effects arise from the 
juxtaposition of color. The com- 
plexity of the problem is overlooked, 
for the moment at least, when the 
garden maker, arranging the speci- 
mens brought home from the flower 
fields, finds in the delightfully 
spontaneous assemblings of white 
and vellow, pink and terra cotta, 
bronze and red chrvsanthemums, 
inspiring stimulus for creating mul- 
ticolored gardens with this last 
grand flower of the season. 


THe Houser oF Rosert CusHMAN, Esa. 


(Continued from page 224) 


Marblehead, Massachusetts, where 
they were brought by sea captains 
from the Bay of Biscay, taken in 
exchange, it is whispered, for New 
England’s well-known product — 
dried codfish! It seems strange that 
anything so beautiful and exotic 
as these lovely mirrors with their 
frames of delicate pink marble, and 
their intricate scrolls of gold should 
have any association so plebeian 
as dried codfish, and, with Omar 
Khayy4m, we may wonder what 
the Vintners bought, one half so 
precious as the stuff they sold? 
It is probable that these mirrors 
came down to Spain from Italy in 
the days when the Spaniards, 
flushed with conquest of the 
Netherlands, spent money lavishly, 
and imported many rich and 
beautiful articles from their more 
sophisticated neighbors. 

The second mantel in the rear 
of the drawing-room has a charm- 
ing central panel of a basket of 
fruit, and on it stands a pair of 
handsome lamps of English glass, 
still boasting their original glass 
shades, and long, pendent crystal 


lustres. The second Bilboa mirror 
hangs over this mantel, and an 
alabaster vase, a painted fan, and 
a Chinese ornament of carved 
soapstone complete the decorations. 
To the right is a fine Hepple- 
white table, and to the left a Martha 
Washington chair covered with 
brocade. 

The best-known, and generally 
considered most beautiful panel, of 
the wall paper shows in the picture 
of the drawing-room on page 226. 
This depicts ‘The Oblation to 
Bacchus,’ and, also, in the right- 
hand side, ‘The Procession Before 
the Parthenon.’ The whole com- 
position of chariot, with its at- 
tendant classic figures in flowing 
draperies, or dancing with cymbals 
and wreaths, is a lovely thing, 
worthy of the most careful study. 
Each figure might have been drawn 
from a Greek statue, so charming 
are its proportions, so graceful its 
attitude. Temples are half hidden 
by the trees of the background, 
and feathery clouds complete this 
exquisite landscape of the antique 
world — fit dwelling place of the 
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A Bunch of Orchids 
Decided the Purchase 


of a Burnham Boiler 


T was Katharine’s birthday. Cynthia 
brought some orchids from her 
greenhouse — grown while the outdoor 
thermometer showed 10 degrees below 


zero. 


Presto — comes an idea! Rather it was 
a question. How is the greenhouse 
provided with the torrid zone heat that 
orchid growing requires? 


Surely, a boiler that can economically 
climb such heating hills, when protected 
from the frigid outdoors by only a roof 
and sides of thin glass, can heat a home 
with a big saving in coal. 


So there you have one reason why so 
many homes are enjoying the Cosy 
Comfort Heat of the Burnham Boiler, 
which was first made for the exacting 
work of greenhouse heating. 











More reasons in “‘Letters To and Fro” 
— written by eight home owners, about 
ALL the kinds of heat each has had 
experience with. Send for a copy. 





IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all Canadian Offices: 
Principal Cities Harbor Comm. Bldg., Toronto 


124 Stanley Street, Montreal 
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The cure for 
unsightly Floors 


Aue floor spoils the whole room no matter how fine the 
furnishings. But a well-kept floor instantly transforms even 
the plainest room into a cheerful abode. And yet there is nothing 
about the home that has been so consistently neglected as the 
floors. The reason has been the hard hand-labor necessary to keep 
them clean and polished. 


No more reason for dingy-looking floors 


Now-a-days there is an easy way to renovate poorly finished 
floors and to restore lifeless, dingy, scarred and spotted floors so 
that they are just like new once more. And by this same easy 
method, the most inexperienced person can keep all kinds of floors 
spic and span and new-looking all the time. 


The easy, quick way to take care of floors 


You who realize the comfort value of well-kept floors—will be 
delighted to know about the electric floor machine which not onl 
scrubs and polishes floors but will actually refinish them as “a 
It is known as the 





Electric Blear Machine 


POLISHES SCRUBS REFINISHES 


This handy little machine has made it an 
absolute waste of time, money and strength to 
scrub or polish or refinish floors by hand. 


The “Ponsell” works wonders on wood floors, 
parquet, linoleum, tile, marble, mosaic, rubber, 
cork, terrazzo, cement, or any other kind of floor. 
With a “Ponsell” any man or woman can quickly 


POLISH waxed floors PERFECTLY 


(no exertion whatever) 


REFINISH wood floors LIKE NEW 


(no skill needed) 


SCRUB ill floors SPOTLESS 


(no effort—no muss) 


There is no stooping, no kneeling, no muss, no 
getting tired, wet or dirty—and, besides, the 
“Ponsell” does the work—five times faster— 
ae less—and infinitely better than by 

and. 


The“Ponsell” is moderately priced—is operated 
by electricity—consumes less than three cents 
worth of electric current per hour—and requires 
no skill or strength on the part of the operator. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Upon receipt of the coupon below we 
will promptly mail you full informa- 
tion, prices, and list of sales offices 
where you can secure a Free Dem- 
onstration in your own home 
—or a 10 Day Free Trial if you 
ate located too far from 
any branch office, 


























Used and endorsed by 
thousands of delighted 
women — 








-————-—-—-~, 
Ponsell Floor ~~ 
Co., ~*~ ° 
Machine Co- 94, s. ~~ Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
New York City. a General Offices 
~w 
Please mail free illustrated folder ba 220-230 West 19th St. 
and full information and prices — Si New York City 
about your electric hine for scrubb miss 
finishing and polishing floors of all kinds. be 
| 
| 
t 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS BEDSPREAD, ALSO FROM MT. VERNON. 
THE INITIALS M. C., PRESUMABLY FOR MARTHA CUSTIS, 
CAN BE SEEN AT THE TOP 


gods and goddesses of the ancients. 

The paper has been put on the 
walls of this room by the same 
method by which it has always 
been attached, that is, it is not 
glued to the wall itself, but, still on 
its linen backing, is lightly tacked 
along the outline of the panels. 
These tacks are covered with a 
very narrow gilt moulding which 
shows as a black line in the photo- 
graphs. 

To the right and left of the 
Hepplewhite sofa, which is covered 
with the same gold brocade of 
which the curtains are made, stands 
a pair of Hepplewhite tables of 
much grace and delicacy. On 
either side of the central oval, in 
the satinwood inlay on their fronts, 
is a band of inlaid wood which 
makes a pattern almost like sea- 
weed. Mrs. Cushman had owned 
one table for some fifteen years 
before she discovered its mate in 
an antique shop. Noting the 
resemblance of this table to her 
own she bought it, and, on tracing 
its history found that it came from 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and from 
the same family who had formerly 
possessed the first table. By this 
curious twist of fate they have 
come to harbor together in this 
beautiful drawing-room. On one of 
the tables is a bronze astral lamp 
which is a fine example of design 
of about the 1800 period, and 
which is fortunate enough still to 
be crowned with its original glass 
shade. The tea-table is set with 
delicate flowered English china, 
and the teapot is a fine early 
American silver piece, with the 
fitting accompaniment of thin 
spoons in the Sheaf of Wheat and 
Basket of Flowers patterns. 


The dining-room is on the floor 
below the drawing-room, and has 
French doors which open onto a 
terrace with steps leading down 
to the garden. In this room the 
sideboard and dining-table are 
Hepplewhite, with beautiful inlays, 
and the chairs of Queen Anne or 
Dutch types. The walls of the 
room are covered with silver tea- 
chest paper, put on in squares, 
and given a paneled effect by an 
outline of three painted border 
lines of blue, the widest of the 
three being shaded darker on its 
outer edge. This blue note appears 
in the design of the Oriental rug, 
the covers of old brocade on table 
and sideboard, and in the painted 
interior of the ancient corner cup- 
board which holds Lowestoft china 
and delicate glass on its curved 
shelves. 

The photographs of the bed- 
rooms show graceful four-post beds, 
and fine highboys and chairs. The 
mantels in these two rooms are a 
pair of pure Adam type, taken 
from an old house in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, when it was being 
demolished. In the one shown you 
may see that the decoration is a 
delicately carved Medusa _ head, 
with garlands on either side, while 
the second one is embellished 
with dancing figures and baskets 
of flowers. Over the mantel shown 
is a panel of the wall paper which 
was left from the drawing-room. 
This is thought to be the beginning 
of the design, as it shows a pastoral 
scene with shepherds and nymphs 
presumably on their way to witness 
the Olympic Games which are 
depicted on the other panels. The 
walls of the bedroom have been 
covered with a soft taupe paper 
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‘Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 






























“For All Kinds of Interior Woodwork” — 
the recommendation of America’s great wood jury 


OUR ARCHITECT, AND BUILDER, and 
other members of the great Ameri- 
can wood jury, will recommend Califor- 
nia Pine for whatever scheme of interior 
woodwork you may choose for your new 
home. They know all woods and prefer fine, 
soft pine from California, because it has service 
qualities identical with those of the eastern and 
northern pines—the standard of quality for 
home-building since the days of the Pilgrims. 
Those men who are technically trained and 
experienced, will tell you, in answer to your 
question WHY: 

“California Pine is a soft wood, easily sea- 
soned—a most essential fact in connection 
with any interior use, where woods must be 
accurately cut and fitted, and ‘stay-put,’ pre- 


of material. Smooth, paint-taking surfaces are 
characteristic of this pine, which is adapted to 
natural,stained,or paint treatmentsas you pre- 
fer. The finish ‘lies smooth’ because the wood 
grain is free from hard and soft streaks, which 
in some woods cause ‘raised grain.’ All these 
advantages combine to insure permanence 
to the beauty of your home interior.” 

For interior uses, throughout your home— 
panelling, trim, moldings, mantels, bookcases, 
china closets, built-in-conveniences—every- 
where that wood is in sight and useful, Cali- 
fornia Pine woodwork is a pleasing and safe 
investment for the homebuilder. 

The cost is less than you might expect from 
a wood so dominant in attractiveness and long 
service—due to the large lumber production, 
nation-wide dealer distribution, and ample 





venting unsightly cracks 


supply sufficient for the 


and seams which destroy |} “Inrerror use” qualities, and others || needs of at least 200 years. 
the beauty of design and || of like value, make California Pine || And when you live in the 
decoration.Easytocut,with |} the favored wood for practically | new home it will | gpa 


oracross the close, uniform 
grain, without splitting, 


every homebuilding purpose, suchas: 


Exterior and interior doors, win- 
dow frames and sash, exterior 


ou and all your friends,and 
oe freedom from repair 


and readily taking nails || siding and trim, porches, trellis, | €xpense, while maintaining 


wherever driven,this wood || gateways, etc., structural framing, 
is economically installed, || sheathing, sub-flooring, etc. 





without wasteof timeor loss 





to sell it. 





a high resale value, in case fi 
you may some time, desire #& 
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“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyonewho builds a home 
should know the ABC’s of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa- 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour’s time with 
this book takes the mystery out of 
building. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon and mail now. It's FREE. 


This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now, 






California White and Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
650 Call Bldg., San Francisco 
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ATTRACTIVE WINDOWS 


that add to the Beauty of your Home 


“There is a growing recognition that the window is 
the most conspicuous feature of a room and therefore 
the natural center of decoration. For, like a city set 
upon a hill, the window cannot be hidden.” 


If your windows are a problem come to McGib- 
bon. Our special interior decorators will assist 
you in your selection of new curtain material and 
distinctive furniture, in matching colors and 
suggesting groupings to delight the eye. There 
are many strikingly new patterns in lace curtains 
that will make up handsomely. All are priced 
with decided moderation. 


Send for illustrated folder No. 76, featuring new 
patterns in curtains and selected artistic furniture. 


M!? Gibbon 6G? 


3 West 37 Street--New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


LACE 
CURTAINS 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


HOUSEHOLD 
LINENS 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


to harmonize with this panel, and 
they form a charming background 
for the old mahogany with which 
the room is furnished. 

The bedspreads in these rooms 
are among the greatest treasures in 
the house, for they are a pair in 
candlewick embroidery which came 
from Mount Vernon in the days 
before it was maintained as a 
museum. On one you may see (on 
the part which is drawn up over 
the pillows) the initials M. C., 





which stand for Martha Custis, 
and on the other, the eagles with 
shields which are always associated 
with its illustrious owner, General 
Washington. It is fitting that 
these covers should be found with 
this collection of furniture whose 
history is so connected with the 
early development of America as 
a nation. From the point of view 
of appreciation of art they fur- 
nish important examples of the 
work of the century. 
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A GARDEN OF THE OLD SouTH 


(Continued from page 222) 


a double-trunked cedar of Lebanon 
and cunninghamias hold out pro- 
tecting arms above many laurels 
and bays. There are English yews 
and a varnish tree; a Chinese tea 
hedge and a splendid Cryptomeria 
japonica. To the very top of some 
tall trees the florid trumpet-vine 
creeps, while a reflexa indica 
cpens waxen blooms over a Europe- 
an lodge tree. And when a native 
dogwood tree comes into bloom 
each spring, it matches its ghostly 
blossoms against the  wisteria’s 
purple plumes to produce a sight 
of ineffable loveliness. A_ pink 
dogwood softened by white wis- 
teria stands near an Empress of 
China rose. 

From the lower terrace steps of 
stone and of semicircular form lead 
to the stone-walled sunken garden, 
a sanctuary where birds of rainbow 
plumage sparkle in the sun. The 
beauties of this garden radiate 
from a box-bound lily pool, some 
open out on a prospect of hemlock 
and magnolia; others upon flower- 
ing shrubs, strange and pleasant — 
Cydonia japonica and flowering 
peach; deutzia and oleander. 

The builders of the west garden 
appreciated the value of trees, for 
in it many magnolias and maples 


spread above box cut in_ topi- 
ary form. This garden is in the 
true sense a matter of clipped box- 
wood of intricate design. Boxwood 
benches and a _ butterfly stand 
beneath flowering cherry and al- 
mond trees. Chairs are cut near a 
circle, and a cross is carved next a 
harp laced with gold-leaved telan- 
thera for strings. Most impressive 
of all is a well-defined organ, its 
sombre green pipes rising twenty 
feet above the rhododendrons and 
olive trees which lend the necessary 
color to the profusion of arborvitae 
and box. In an_ inconspicuous 
corner stands an ivy-hung stone 
well, and across an opaque hedge of 
sempervirens many roses of many 
colors bloom about a sundial; a 
sun-and-shadow timepiece holding 
up the cheery words, 

Let others tell of storms and 

showers. 

Ill only mark your sunny hours. 

The abundant use of boxwood 
recalls the days of Lenétre and 
lends to the: garden grandeur and 
dignity. As if to accentuate this 
lavish planting of ‘something that 
grows in winter,’ quantities of 
white flowers bloom among the 
evergreens at every season of the 
year — carpets of lilies-of-the-val- 





WALKS EDGED WITH DWARF BOXWOOD CROSS AND RECROSS EACH 
OTHER BENEATH MAGNOLIAS AND OLIVE TREES 
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e NEW DUCO-PERIOD in. FURNITURE 


in which the — and materials no no longer outlast the Finish. 
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REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


‘DuPont Duco marks the period 
of Life-long Furniture Finish. 


In the store and in the future 
na Ppa life-long newness 


Moments of pleasure in selecting a new 
period piece; hours of waiting until it 


(mga -if) arrives; and, then, years and years of 
Ve . | enjoyment of its original beauty. 


So goes the story of Duco-Period furni- 
ture. For DUCO, the life-long finish, is 
proof against the daily use which formerly 
made furniture grow scarred and unsightly. 


Protected by DUCO, the furniture you buy 
to-day lives on in its original beauty ...a 
cherished heirloom of many to-morrows. 

















| eb bought to last a life-time, 
fulfills its promise if it is marked ‘éfinished 
with DUCO’’. This satiny smooth, all-endur- 
ing finish was created and is made oa by 
du Pont. Steam or boiling liquids do not mar 
its softly lustrous surface; it does not chip, 
crack or check; cannot print or get sticky. 
Heavy objects leave no mark upon it. 


And, too, just a damp cloth always. revives 
its original lustrous. beauty. 


CThere is only ONE D 








See furniture finished with DUCO at the dealers 
in every locality who display the products of 
more than sixty manufacturers. 


POND 


Complete information regarding Duco will be 
sent upon request. E, I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, 
N. J., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., or 
Everett, Mass.; Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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HE reproduction of this handsome interior is accomplished by the new Aqua- 
tone Process of Printing, which leading experts agree marks the biggest advance 
in quality Printing that has been made since the discovery of the Printing Art. 
In conformity with our well-known policy to constantly produce a more beautiful 
publication and render a more valuable service to our readers, the publishers of this 
magazine are gratified to announce that from this time on, we will reproduce the 
advertisements of various representative manufacturers of quality products through 
this new medium of Aquatone Process Printing. 


Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 











ley; masses of phlox; white-chaliced 
Madonna lilies, stately and formal, 
leading one by their exquisite 
fragrance to the many beauties 
beyond; camellias blooming through 
the winter with violets purpling 
their feet. 

There is the charm of restraint 
in the formal lines of this beautiful 
garden, and the intimate use of art 
and nature, of architecture and 
landscape, recalls the brilliance of 
the Renaissance. 

Just once in its lengthly existence 
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has the garden changed hands. Just 
once have its gates been opened and 
never have they closed. There is 
something about it that is just as 
intangible as it is real, for the ever- 
present spirit of its creator, though 
invisible, haunts and hallows its 
boxhedged walks. A spirit that 
stirs one’s memory and awakens the 
imagination and will, we trust, 
illumine the vision of those who 
have entered the garden and ap- 
preciated its great distinction and 
its charm. 





Courtesy of W. H. S. Lieyd Co, 


A CHARMING MODERN SCREEN 

COVERED WITH WALL-PAPER 

PANELS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR THE PURPOSE 


THE MAKING AND PLACING OF SCREENS 
(Continued from page 233) 


of dull glazed gold, honey, and 
amber, and again they are splendid 
modern ones on which great pine 
trees are silhouetted against gold 
panels. Whatever their age, they 
always add an intriguing note to 
modern interiors, and remind us 
that they belong to the country 
which originated their use. Many 
of these beautiful screens were 
framed of coromandel wood, that 
product of the forests of Ceylon, 
much liked by Oriental cabinet- 
makers. 

Artists have discovered the use 
of screens as a medium for their 
fancies, and many have made 
painted panels which are lasting 
works of art. Mr. Robert W. 
Chanler’s screens are well known, 
and command appreciation among 
connoisseurs. He covers their sur- 


faces with strange fantasies, exotic 
beasts and birds, splendid peacocks, 
and marvelous imagery, and pur- 
chasers count themselves lucky 
when they are able to acquire one 
of them. - 

Use screens, then, for their 
beauty, and their real architectural 
value. You can accomplish quite 
astonishing things by their arrange- 
ment. The too-long lines of a room 
may be broken by them, intimate 
nooks and corners formed, or by 
their use in small apartments the 
unknown and mysterious may be 
suggested. We have always known 
how to make use of them in shield- 
ing pieces of furniture about which 
we wished to be reticent, but we 
have discovered now that their use 
is a branch of fine arts about which 
there is a great deal to learn. 
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'ASTES, thoughts and manners—the stand- 
ards we set up for ourselves—are inevitably 
reflected in the furnishings of the home. 


In your visits to the homes of those you admire 
haven’t you noticed how liberally tables have 
been made use of? They seem almost to sup- 
port the entire furnishing plan of the home. 


A living room table here, a console there, inter- 
spersed with several occasionals—what a differ- 
ence their presence brings to the home! It 
is the difference between the commonplace 
and the charming. Yet it is a transformation 
wrought with but a few dollars, plus know- 
ing what to buy. Kiel is the name to know 
in selecting tables. It is the password to a 
better furnished home at moderate cost. 


Ask your dealer to show 








you genuine Kiel Tables, 
with the name imprinted 
on the under side. 


Write us for handsome 
booklet illustrated with 
attractive home interiors. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 3M MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT 5 

















Julius Gregory 
Architect 


Residence 
Riverdale, New York 


HE development of our Casement 

Windows in the standard sizes gener- 
ally found in small and medium-sized 
houses makes it possible for the home- 
planner to specify International Steel Case- 
ments and leaded glass at a very moderate 
cost. 


Steel Casement Windows not only add 
greatly to the artistic appearance of a 
house, inside and out, but with little or 
no cost of upkeep, last for generations. 


We shall be pleased to send you upon re- 
quest a copy of our new illustrated booklet 
“The Window Artistic,’ which gives many 
interesting suggestions regarding the in- 
terior i exterior treatment of windows. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce F* 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 
AND IRON WORKS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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For AN AuTUMN GARLAND 
(Continued from page 237) 


sunflowers, usually blooms too late 
forour Northernclimate. TheGreat 
Wooly Dod, Miss Mellish, and so 
forth, all much alike to my eye, 
have also gradually found their 
places in my borders. They will 
grow anywhere, and that is the 
chief trouble with them, for they 
want to grow everywhere. Only 
eternal vigilance can prevent their 
usurping territory not theirs by 
right. Faltering half measures will 
prove costly. So this drastic thin- 
ning out usually takes place twice 
yearly with me. The enemy is both 
invidious and invisible and skulks 
under ground in the shape of 
two-foot-long well-rooted ‘toes.’ 
You must dig out whole forkfuls, 
which you will dry and burn if you 
please, for if you throw them onto 
the compost heap or into out-of- 
the-way odd corners you are but 
aiding and abetting the enemy, for 
they will only grow there and soon 
have the upper hand of you. This 
thinning is necessary, too, if you 
are to have blooms of good size and 
quality. If they are allowed to 
grow undisturbed the flowers soon 
deteriorate greatly in size and qual- 
ity. 

The best perennials for furnishing 
blue in the autumn garden are the 
Chinese larkspur, Delphinium si- 
nense, and aconite or monkshood. 
We call some of the hardy asters 
blue, but that is only by courtesy; 
they are not blue as the larkspur is. 
The tall hybrid delphiniums will, 
to be sure, occasionally bloom in 
autumn, but this is always in a 
half-hearted way, not at all like 
their first burst of color in early 
summer. The Chinese sort, if it 
has not been allowed to seed, will 
still carry on, however. Better still 
is it if the seed has been sown the 
previous spring, then they will be 
in perfection all through the fall. 
The fact that the aconite is in 


reality the deadly nightshade, and 
its innocent-looking tuberous roots 
are poisonous, should, perhaps be 
recorded against it. Since | heard 
of an unhorticultural person who 
dug and stewed hollyhock roots 
under the mistaken notion that they 
were salsify, | have used the aconite 
with some discretion. Its interest- 
ing spike of hooded flowers — light 
or dark blue, blue and white, and 
purple — is beautiful, however, and 
in a measure it is to the autumn 
garden what the tall delphinium is 
to that of July. Its foliage re- 
sembles that of the delphinium, but 
glossy, and it grows nearly as tall. 
Though there is nothing like the 
delphinium’s variety of form and 
color to be found in it, it is a com- 
paratively late bloomer and _ be- 
longs in the autumn garden. 

In most of the plants already 
mentioned, the individual flowers 
are small, but appearing as they 
do in large heads or clusters, the 
mass effect is perfectly satisfactory. 
For comparatively large flowers in 
whites and various pink tones, 
however, we have the anemone. 
This in the so-called Japanese 
species is strictly an autumn 
bloomer. A half dozen of the best 
named varieties are gradually be- 
coming established in my garden 
where in their present location in 
the cool, moist shade of a wide, 
spreading old apple tree, they seem 
contented and quite at ease. I was 
somehow fearful of trying anemones 
at first; I had heard they were 
difficult. And indeed my suspicions 
were more or less justified by the 
behavior of those spring-purchased 
plants that first summer. | imagined 
I was putting them in precisely the 
environment they would most like. 
But how loath they seemed to take 
hold and grow! And as a matter of 
fact, nurse and water them as I 
would, a goodly percentage of them 





THE NEW ENGLAND ASTER 


HAS ROUGH FOLIAGE AND 
LARGER FLOWERS THAN THE NEW YORK SPECIES 
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The same qualities that make Horse Head 
Zinc an excellent material for conductor 
pipes, eaves-troughs, and gutters make it 
equally desirable for standing seam roofs, 

It is rust-proof, easily laid, free from re- 


pairs, inexpensive, good-looking, ever-lasting. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 
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DANERSK 
FURNITURE 


Early American and 18th Century Furniture 
in Maple, Mahogany, and Walnut 





A bit of our New York Sales Rooms, showing Ives Wing 
Chair and oval table of 1690. American design, 


EYvERY dollar spent for fur- 
niture beyond its mere util- 
ity value is spent for something 
added because of design. 


If the design or form is good, 
then the money is well spent. 
If the design is mongrel, and 
fails to stand the test of criti- 
cism by those who understand 
‘‘correct’’ conventions in de- 
sign, then the money is worse 
than wasted. 

Danersk Furniture stands the 
test of intelligent criticism not 
only in design, but in its util- 
ity, comfort, and beauty of 
finish, Therefore it embodies 
the best possible values. 













A Sheraton Settee of beauty and great 

comfort preserves the best traditions 

of design. Its price is only $195. 
Accessories by Scott Robertson.) 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


The original of the Ives Wing 
Chair, shown at the top of the 

age, recently sold at auction 
Foe more than fourteen hundred 
dollars. The Danersk repro- 
ductions sell for‘less than one- 
seventh of that amount, and 
yet they possess all the strength 
and beauty of the original. 


Whether a dining room of collected 
piecesfrom Duncan Phyfe, Heppelwhite, 
and the English masters; a living room 
of choicest walnut with here and there 
an earlier piece of Curly Maple; or bed- 
room furniture of quaint and interesting 
character from the earliest examples of 
American handiwork — they are all to 
be found in our sales rooms in New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 


A new variation of a Marlboro 
sideboard, reflecting the best 
American cabinet-making of the 
18th Century, is admirable for 
the present day mode of home 
furnishing. 


An Early American chair of the First 
Period, of Maple with seat and back 
of Crewel Embroidery, adds an air of 


distinction to any living room. 


383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Chicago Salesrooms, 315 MICHIGAN AVE., NORTH 


Distributor for Southern California, 2869 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 








merely looked blankly at me, dried 
up, and altogether disappeared. 
The next spring I moved those left 
me into a spot where they would 
have more moisture and, though 
plenty of light and air, yet a certain 
amount of shade. Then they not 
only grew to perfection but have 
increased in numbers, till now there 
is a goodly colony of them. In 
September, when the wooly buds 
open out, I am satisfied that the 
extra time given has been well re- 
paid and the account more than 
squared. The anemones though 
frail in appearance, as all of the 
windflowers are, are valuable flow- 
ers for cutting. Mine are pink and 
white, none of them really double, 
but there are good singles and semi- 
doubles in both colors. There is a 
marked difference in the size of 
plant and flower in the diferent 
varieties. | know a garden where in 
the shade of old lilac and mock- 
orange trees the anemones have be- 
come practically naturalized and 
bloom profusely all through the 
autumn. It is likely only a notion, 
but I think the anemone, like the 
chrysanthemum, is best transplant- 
ed in spring. It is easily divided, 
and the stock of any particular 
sort may be rapidly increased once 
it becomes established. 

Another plant belonging distinc- 
tively to autumn is the goldenrod, 
of which many gardeners gather 
beautiful specimens from the woods 
and fields and plant them in their 
borders. But to me it somehow 
never seems quite at home any- 
where except in the fence corners, 
or among the rocks of old pastures, 
or in the more open sections of the 
woodland. So my garden is prac- 
tically without it. 

As I remarked above, among 
autumn-flowering plants there is a 
dearth of low-growers. One such, 
however, is the arctic daisy, Chrys- 
anthemum arcticum, which may 
perhaps be best described as a 
miniature Shasta daisy. It has low, 
glossy foliage and two-inch flowers 
on stems five or six inches tall. Its 
flower is like the common daisy, 
white with a yellow centre. 

The giant purple coneflower with 
its three-inch reddish purple, brown- 
centred flowers, blooms in late sum- 
mer and continues to flower till 
well into the fall. It belongs of 
right in this list. The botanists 


know it as Echinacea purpurea. 

No inventory of autumn flowers 
would be complete which failed to 
include the liatris, variously called 
gayfeather or blazing star. The 
purple form with which I am 
familiar (the pink one I do not 
know) has a particularly lovely 
amethyst quality in its coloring. 
The unopened central portion of 
the tight, round bloom is deep 
purple, rich and glowing, while the 
feathery opened part of the flower 
is soft lavender. The pyramid- 
shaped flower-head tops a tall 
strong stalk. 

Of the perennials | have men- 
tioned here, it is well to grow the 
Chinese larkspur from seed. There 
are few colors:and, so far as I know, 
but one flower form, the typical 
single delphinium shape with the 
long spur. From a packet of seed 
one is likely to obtain the whole 
color range, which includes white, 
purple, and light and dark blue. 
As the blues are colors we particu- 
larly need in autumn, it might be 
well to get seed of the different 
colors separately. But of all the 
other plants in the list, I prefer to 
have the named varieties. A single 
plant of each, well cared for during 
one season, will furnish a consider- 
able number of divisions for setting 
out the following spring, and in two 
years’ time one can have enough 
of any one kind to make a large 
group, and in some instances a load 
to throw away besides. I have from 
time to time purchased perhaps 
seventy-five of the named hardy 
asters, many of them no better than 
specimens | could have easily 
obtained from our own fields or on 
any roadside. But getting them 
there I should have missed some of 
the finer forms. As a matter of 
fact, one of the lovelist New York 
asters I have ever possessed was 
grown from a packet of seed of 
Michael daisies, the name by 
which the English prefer to know 
them. TheEnglish were somehow a 
little quicker in realizing the beauty 
and decorative value of our Ameri- 
can wild asters and sooner began 
perfecting them and developing 
new types. That is why so many 
of them bear distinctively English 
names. A study of any fairly com- 
plete list will make it possible to 
select a good variety of types and 
colors. 
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Jor warmer, brighter light 


There’s a hospitable cheeriness about a well- 
lighted dining table. Silver and china are 
more lustrous, linens gleam more whitely, 
dinner is a jollier function—when the light 
is right. 

The Ivanhoe Ivadine has a glass shade softly 
tinted in the warm tone of parchment and 
skilfully shaped to throw brightness where 
it is really wanted. 


See the Ivadine at your local Electric Light 
Company—try it in your home. 


MILLER 


The Miller Company LAMPS 


Meriden, Conn. 


L-2800—a decorative lamp 
f unusual charm. Antique 

ammered gold or antique 
hammered silver base. The 
glass shade is restfully soft in 
tone—gracefully simple in line. 
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© The Wwanhoe Ivadine | 
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The Duplex-a-lite Table Lamp 
throws a clear bright light. 
Antique hammered gold base 
—shade of Cheney’s putty- 
colored silk with burnt orange 
Geisha silk lining. 
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“CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


























Beauty, comfort and property values far greater 
than the money cost, have been added to count- 
less old and new houses by installing in each 
an extra bathroom. 


No large amount of space is required. Anempty 
hall-end or a large clothes closet can be trans- 
formed at moderate expense into a bathroom 
modern, complete convenient and charming. 
A broad range of Crane fixtures has been de- 


signed to economize room, yet provide faultless 
service. The Corwith bath of cream-white en- 
amel on iron, pictured above, may be had in 
four lengths; the Nova lavatory in three sizes. 


Any responsible plumbing contractor will help 
you find a place for your extra bathroom and 
will supply Crane fixtures in styles and sizes 
to suit your taste and budget. Write for help-~ 
ful free color book on bathroom arrangement. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
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RECLAIMING COLONIAL LANDMARKS 
(Continued from page 241) 


The original function of the hall 
was not interfered with, and the 
simple stairway with slender ma- 
hogany hand-rail and mahogany 
treads was retained. 

Entrance to the first apartment 
is to the right of the hall. Here 
marked evidences of the archi- 
tect’s artistic taste and professional 
skill are to be noted, for the apart- 
ment hasa flavor of dignified comfort, 
while traditions have been observed 
in the treatment of the seven-foot 
chimney, covered as it is with two- 
hundred-year-old pine paneling 
found in Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
and adapted to the purpose. The 
old fireplace was reconstructed to 
admit of the change, and the rich, 
mellow wood, crudely beveled by 
early craftsmen, not only covers 
the chimney breast, but forms an 
interesting fireplace cupboard and 
delightful little bookshelves at 
either end. 





Paul J. Weber 
THE HOUSE, 


LIKE SO MANY 
IN THIS DISTRICT, HAS AN 
ARCHED, RECESSED DOORWAY 


There is a pronounced English 
feeling in the basement dining-room 
reached by two turns of the pic- 
turesque staircase with its decora- 
tive open construction at top and 
bottom. The architect removed the 
ceiling plaster to disclose the origi- 
nal 3 x 6 pine beams, rough hewn 
by hand. He also laid bare the 
great twelve-inch girder and the 
posts in which the marks of the 
adze are still visible. 

Next to the fireplace treatment, 


the stairway with its ornamental 
baluster, strikes the most decorative 
note in the room. This effect is 
further emphasized by the richly 
paneled door of English oak leading 
to the kitchen in front, and the 
picturesque grating in the upper 
half of the china cupboard door, a 
detail not uncommon in the work 
of Colonial craftsmen. 

The hearthstone of brick set in 
wide bond and the single beam of 
enormous size spanning the fire 
opening speak eloquently of pioneer 
days. Within the fireplace the 
ancient crane, blackened from age, 
holds the kettle; the hob, the in- 
evitable teapot; the shallow man- 
telshelf, the pewter and_ brass. 
Some excellent examples of early 
pine furniture, notably the quaint 
dresser and dining-table, add an 
appropriate note, as do also the 
slat-back and rush-bottom chairs. 
Old English wall-sconces accord 
well with the other furnishings, 
all of which find an harmonious 
setting against the cool green- 
painted walls of rough finished 
plaster and the crisp effect of the 
black-and-white linoleum on the 
floor. 

Equally interesting in its own 
way is the upper apartment where 
the size of the living-room is in- 
creased by the space taken up by 
the private stairway below. Over 
the bathroom on the second floor is 
a kitchenette fitted with every 
domestic and culinary convenience. 
The attic floor contains two bed- 
rooms, bath, and maid’s room. 

Everything has been provided 
from the standpoint of comfort 
and convenience, but wholly aside 
from the practical aspect of the 
restoration is the fact that with all 
these modern devices are included 
the more subtle, but none the less 
soul-inspiring, influences emanating 
from the Colonial environs, for 
although the house has long since 
passed the heydey of its youth, 
the old charm remains. 

The architect has been able to 
visualize the opportunities such 
relics afford for restoration, so that 
others, thrilled by the success of 
these experiments, have since been 
inspired to follow his example. 
The old section of Beacon Hill is 
already feeling the influence of this 
sympathetic revival, and the time 
may soon come when the renais- 
sance of the old quarter with all the 
subtle charm of its Colonial en- 
vironment, will be complete. 
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Residence 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
—all exterior 
finish, Redwood 







Residence, New Philadelphia, 
Obio— 10" Redwood siding 
and Redwood cornice 





Residence, Cadiz, Ohio— 
Redwood Bungalow Siding 





matey Denver, Colo., Redwood exterior. 


rame reer gered 
houses that time 
~will not harm 


OOD houses cost a good deal less than houses 

Ve of brick or stone. They are cooler in summer 

and warmer in winter. With a Redwood exterior, 
time does not harm a frame house. 


The same natural preservative which kept fallen 
Redwoods sound and free from decay during centuries 
of burial and partial burial in moist soil, protects Red- 
wood lumber and mill work against all forms of decay. 


By specifying Redwood for every part of the house 
that is exposed to climatic conditions, or where mois- 
ture lodges, you assure freedom from big bills for 
repairs and upkeep. 
You make sure of these economies when you order 
Redwood clapboards, siding and shingles, Redwood 
cornices, porch columns, railings, balusters and finish, 
Redwood foundation timbers, mudsills, mouldings, 
door and window frames, Redwood for pergolas, 
summer houses, garden furniture and greenhouses. 
Grade for grade, it costs very little more than other 
woods that cannot compare with Redwood in rot- 
resistance. 

In order that you may see what T. P. L. Co. Redwood 

Siding looks like, its texture, close grain, excellent 

painting surface and its freedom from pitch or other 


similar substances, we will ly you a small 
sample of our Clear Bevel Siding upon request. 


R pA Che Pacific Lumber Co. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
3080 McCormick Building 924 Pershing Square Building Robert Dollar Building 


332 So. Michigan Avenue too E. 42n 311 California Street 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS and DISTRIBUTORS of CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
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twelve good reasons 
why your hinges 
are important 


A EVERY DOOR hinges serve you. For their 
size and cost they do more work than any 
other building equipment. Consider them a 
necessity if you will. 


But McKinney has made this necessity a thing of 
beauty also. In repose, McKinney Hinges furnish 
small and effective spots in any decorative scheme. 
They are available in so many delightful finishes 
that a visit to the McKinney builders’ hardware 
merchant will be a revelation. The display will 
emphasize the importance of hinges in your mind. 





So many hinges are required in each room that a 
poor selection results in a constant annoyance at 
every turn. 


Go to your builders’ hardware merchant while 
your house is in its infancy. Go while there is 
yet time to obtain the best. McKinney Hinges 
harmonize perfectly with good companion-hard- 
ware of any style. 


McKinney Hinges will outlive the house they 
serve. Surely they deserve your personal selection. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. 
With them you can arrange and rearrange your furni- 
ture right on the blue prints until you are certain 
the wall space, fixtures, doors and base plugsare as you 
want them. To aid in your home building McKinney 
will gladly send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney Manuracturinc Company, Pittsburgh 






































Some Newer Roszs 
(Continued from page 243) 


soil; once or twice a week at least. 
An English scuffle hoe is best for 
this purpose. 

Covering in winter with leaves 
or loam. 

As I have said, roses are very 
individual and demand undivided 
attention. They will brook no 
rival, and the real rose-lover must 
bend low to catch the secret the 
rose would whisper to those who 
love her best.’ 

My reason for buying rose 
Bloomfield Endurance was because 
of its habit of blooming in the fall. 
There is something almost touching 
in the late bloom of a rose, especial- 
ly of the dwarf rambler as it shows 
itself in the garden after the middle 
of September. Tausendschén then 
has its largest, finest clusters of all 
the year, on strong stalks held well 
above the bush. Mme. Jules 
Gouchault, that sweetest-scented 
of dwarf roses blooms well again. 
Katharina Zeimet’s pure white 
roses are then in profusion over its 
plants: and Ellen Poulson does its 
autumnal best, a best which is even 


better than its first bloom. There 
is much to be learned about roses, 
and their cultivation: but I am 
determined now upon two things; 
one is never to let another season 
pass without the free use of the new 
peat moss which seems to have done 
so much for our roses this year; the 
other, to invest rather heavily next 
spring in that hybrid tea Zephirine 
Drouhin. Miss Jekyll often men- 
tions this rose in her delightful 
books, saying that it should be 
much more grown than it is. It is 
a Bourbon, a lovely low climbing 
rose, with a fragrance almost un- 
matched among roses. Then there 
is Max Graf which I would recom- 
mend to all who grow roses. Its 
vivid, almost scarlet, flowers are 
a great sight growing where we 
happen to have them up a cedar 
post; and Mary Wallace, that 
matchless pink flower of Dr. Van 
Fleet’s, one of his priceless galaxy 
of fine roses grown by an American 
for Americans should be in every 
garden, no matter how small or how 
unpretentious. 
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HousEHOLD STORAGE 
(Continued from page 248) 


light may be excluded by the use 
of window blinds, which may be 
quickly rolled up. The blind may 
be a discarded one, but do be 
sure that the roller works. Jel- 
lies and preserves cannot be kept 
in this storeroom if there is any 
tendency to dampness, as they are 
particularly subject to mould. They 
need a cool, dry, dark place. 

Potatoes and apples may be 
stored in bins, ventilated and pro- 
tected from light. Bins with slatted 
bottoms probably afford the best 
circulation of air, though opinions 
differ as to the necessity for this. 
Barrels have the advantage that 
they may be easily removed for 
cleaning, but they do not permit of 
much sorting. If bins are used, 
have removable racks. Potatoes 
are spoiled by strong light, there- 
fore have a cover or other protec- 
tion. Sweet potatoes do not keep so 
well in a cold storeroom, especially 
if it is damp. If they are mature 
when dug — this is very essential to 
good keeping — and fairly dry, they 
keep well in a box placed in a warm 
corner. Once they are stored, they 
should be handled as little as possible. 

Root crops, such as carrots and 
beets, can be easily stored in boxes 
or bins with damp earth packed 
loosely around them. 

In the section near a window, es- 


pecially a south one, have a box full 
of good soil for the late vegetables, 
such as winter cabbage and cauli- 
flower. Lift them from the garden 
before they get frosted and plant 
them fairly close together in the 
box. Water them occasionally, but 
not enough to cause rot. Cabbage 
will keep beautifully while cauli- 
flower which has started to head will 
develop well. Celery may be stored 
in this way also. 

If there is no ice used in the 
house, the cellar storeroom may 
also have to serve as a refrigerator. 
For such foods as butter, eggs, 
milk, meat, and so forth, the best 
arrangement is a screened cupboard 
suspended from the ceiling. It af- 
fords protection against vermin of 
all kinds, and at the same time 
allows free circulation of air. Of 
course there should be no rats and 
mice in our cellar; but they do ap- 
pear from nowhere sometimes. 
And they can do enough damage in 
a short time to justify preventive 
measures. 

If the storeroom is provided with 
a lift to the main floor, its service- 
ability is complete. A lift saves the 
many steps that seem to the hurried 
cook the very last straw. It need 
not be expensive; nor should it be 
heavy or large, as it need carry only 
the day’s supplies. 
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FURNISH YOUR LIVING ROOM 


HE Pullman exhibit in your local furniture store 

offers the utmost in appropriate living room fur- 
nishings. A Pullman equipped living room is indeed a 
“living room plus,” in beauty and convenience. The 
spacious, loungy davenport becomes’a full size bed 
upon an instant’s notice. 


Wealth of comfort, appealing grace of design with ex- 
ceptional quality in craftsmanship and materials are fa¢- 
tors that make Pullman the logical choice for any honie. f 


Pullmans may be purchased singly or with comfortable 
chairs to match, in any style, finish or covering. Mour 
dealer will also show you the famous display of Pullman 
decorated furniture, which includes revolving seat flay- 
beds and chaise lounges, davenport beds, settegs, gate 
leg and tilt-top tables and many other incidenta} pieces. 


PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 
3759 So. Ashland Ave, 
Chicago, Illinois 











Pullman 
Coil Spring 


Construction 








Pullmans may be ob- 
tained with FULL COIL, 
SPRING construction 
—sound assurance of 
maximum sleeping 
comfort. 
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This charming pattern is a French adaptation of the Colonial 
—one of many authentic designs imported by Lloyd. In 
natural colours on white, gray on white, and gray on gray. 


Why it pays to ask for 


Lloyd Wallpapers 


OUR WALLS—how carefully they should 
be hung! A mistake in the selection of a 
wall covering is increasingly disappointing 

in results the longer one has to live with it. 


That is why, when choosing wallpaper, it will pay 
you to ask for Lloyd’s, 


Lloyd’s imported wallpapers have freshness and 
charm and originality. Always the newest and 
most authentic patterns are to be had. Moreover, 
it is easy to find just what you want because there 
are sO many patterns to choose from. 


ecAsk your decorator or dealer 


to show you Llovd wallpapers. Good dealers everywhere 
carry Lloyd products, or can promptly secure them. 
If no dealer is at hand, write direct to us for samples. 


wns loyd Co. 


Importers of Good Wall Papers for over 4o Years 
NEW YORK: 105 W. goth Street 
CHICAGO: 434 S. Wabash Avenue NEWARK, N. J.: 4 Walnut Street 
We maintain an experienced advisory staff, whose services 
are free to all our customers. Write us for advice on any 


feature of wall decoration. Thecoupon, mailed toour New 
York office will bring an interesting packet ofactual samples 


*< 
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A DownstTatirs CORNER 
(Continued from page 250) 


proved a welcome advantage. And 
when the baby was tiny, everything 
else was sidetracked, for the little 
room made an ideal daytime nursery 
and saved a hundred steps. 

Green, light and grayed to a 
pleasing softness, painted the walls, 
and the woodwork was painted 
with a green of more intensity. Trim 
valances were made of a chintz with 
bright rose-reds, greens, and orange 
in the pattern, while sheer curtains 
of organdy in rose were tied back to 
leave the light and air unobstructed. 

The floor of hardwood was 
stained with a cherry stain and 
shellacked and waxed to a rich 
lustre. A rag rug of medium size, 
the only floor covering, showed up 
most attractively on the stained 
floor. 

For breakfast-room furniture the 
demands are not extravagant. Four 
splat-backed chairs, picked up in a 
Vermont antique shop, were scraped 
and left in natural finish except for a 
coat of orange shellac anda thorough 
waxing and polishing. They drew 
up most comfortably to a mahogany 
drop-leaf table, an atique with 
legs which swung out to support the 
leaves when not in use. Otherwise 
the table folded into an economi- 
cally small space directly under the 
double windows. 

Fortunately a cabinetmaker of 
unusual cleverness, who lived near, 
made an adaptation of a Welsh 
dresser for a modest sum. This 
proved most useful, as well as truly 
decorative, for it held the breakfast 
dishes, fruit plates, cereal bowls, 
plates, large cups, pitcher, and 
sugar bowl. It was painted the 
same green as the woodwork except 
that the shelves were lined with a 
robin’s-egg blue and panels of gayly 
variegated flowers adorned the 
doors. 

And so the breakfast-room furni- 
ture was completed to make the 
room a joy in the morning as well 
as an easy place to serve any in- 
formal meal. 

The most unusual bit of equip- 
ment for the room was a bow! with 
running water, which, with skillful 
contriving, proved not an eyesore, 
but a real decoration, also an undis- 
puted convenience. The bowl was 
discovered in a city shop evidently a 
relic of a time when bathroom lava- 
tories were decorated in color. This 
particular one had scenes in blue 
and gave the same general impres- 
sion as blue china. There was in it 
a fitting for a stopper, so it required 
only a suitable framework and pipe 
connections. A board extending well 
out on either side provided shelf- 
room, and the bowl was firmly 


cemented to the round opening cut 
for it in the shelf. Marbleized black 
paint with a generously varnished 
finish made the shelf serviceable 
and of distinguished appearance. 
To screen off the section underneath 
the shelf, part of a nicely designed, 
old gate was hinged on uprights 
like a door, and hung with a curtain 
so that a sliding towel rack and 
wastebasket remained concealed. 

The bowl gave a flower room to 
the house which otherwise was too 
unassuming for such a luxury. Hot- 
and cold-water faucets of the type 
used in butlers’ pantries provided 
ample space for filling vases tall or 
short, and made a fitting much 
more pleasing than the ordinary 
faucet. Shelves were built to hold 
the vases and flower holders when 
not in use. In the cupboard one 
shelf was devoted to garden files, 
seed catalogues, and favorite, oft- 
needed garden books. In the lower 
part of the cupboard were two 
shelves where seeds were stored for 
the winter in mouseproof tins. 

All of it was delightful and 
greatly enjoyed until the season 
came when the household revolved 
around a baby, and going up and 
down stairs proved a task. Then 
breakfasts and flowers fled to other 
parts of the house and the little room 
went through a metamorphosis. 

The drop-leaf table was replaced 
by an ivory white one where the 
baby could be dressed on a heavy 
Turkish mat beside the white tub. 
The curtains were changed to small- 
flowered chintz of more subdued 
color. Where the vases had _ been, 
rows of low glass jars stood holding 
the absorbent cotton, the boric acid, 
and so on through the list. All the 
tiny clothes were piled on the 
shelves that had recently held the 
dishes, and the lower shelves held 
blankets and outside wraps. A 
clothes tree and towel rack supple- 
mented the cupboard’s capacity. 
For nap-time there was a little 
wooden crib, and the green lined 
shades with the help of a small 
screen kept the room dark enough 
when the baby was asleep. When 
the weather was clement, the crib 
rolled easily to the porch where the 
sun and air were health giving. At 
all times the household duties went 
blithely on with the baby near at 
hand. 

Whether the room remains 
mainly a nursery and playroom or 
reverts to its other uses, it is serv- 
iceable in its various réles; beyond 
that, and this never could be said of 
it during its dark ages, it is a dis- 
tinct addition to the charm of the 
house. 
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Exterior finish of 27 major buildings by John J. Earley, architectural sculptor 


Concrete, made with Atlas, beautified this university 





HE State of Louisiana has built, 
at Baton Rouge, a complete uni- 
versity which is an architectural 
gem. So far as known, this is the 
first entire university built in one 
operation. The group, 27 major 
buildings, would have been eco- 

nomically impossible for the State in any other ma- 

terial than concrete. Concrete solved the problem, 
for it is economical, permanent, beautiful and 
adaptable to any form of construction. 














The style, Northern Italian Renaissance, was 
chosen by the architect, the late Theodore C. Link, 
as most suitable for the aims and ambitions of the 
university. Originally this type of architecture util- 
ized field stone built into masonry—in ancient times 
an economical type of construction because it largely 
permitted the use of ordinary labor. 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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PORTLAND CEMENT Lompany 


25BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. ' 
BIRMINGHAM INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY | 


Concrete, the modern masonry, furnished modern 
economy of both material and labor., And just as 
the old time buildings of that type used stucco to 
give them symmetry and beauty, this modern group 
used today’s stucco, made with Atlas Portland 
Cement, with even greater possibilitiés for both 
beauty and permanence. 

The same qualities that made Atlas the preferred 
material for this achievement in modern building— 
the same combination of economy, beauty and per- 
manence —also make Atlas the logical material for 
any other structure of merit, whether it be the home, 
the industrial building or the elaborate public struc- 
ture. It is one more indication of the reason Atlas 
is known as “the Standard by which all other makes 
are measured.” 


Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but one distributor—the build- 
ing material dealer—who brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospective builder is invited to write this 
Company regarding the possibilities of concrete, made with Atlas. 


DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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ComMon GARDEN Pests 
(Continued from page 252) 


the foliage of beets is also controlled 
with the above spray; do not use as 
greens after spraying. Shift locality 
of beets if the roots are scabby, and 
do not lime the soil. 

The cabbage family has many 
enemies. Club foot is fatal to heads 
attacked. Lime the soil heavily the 
fall before planting; change location 
each year; set healthy roots, and 
cultivate thoroughly. The cabbage 
worm is a tremendous nuisance, 
especially in cauliflowers. These 
come from the pretty white summer 
butterflies. Liberal application of 
salt when hands are moist is the 
easiest remedy, and quite effective. 
Spray with kerosene emulsion for 
this and other insect pests if long 
enough before the vegetable is to be 
eaten. For lice or aphids —especial- 
ly troublesome in Brussels sprouts 
—spray with whale-oil soap or 
some nicotine solution, if long 
enough before the sprouts are to be 
eaten. 

The flea beetle proves a tremen- 
dous pest some years, sometimes 
destroying whole fields of beans. 
It first attacks tomato plants in our 
garden. | was told by an authority 
to sprinkle tobacco dust liberally 
on and under the plants at first 
intimation of the pest. Preventive 
spraying with Bordeaux or Pyrox is 
also recommended. Onion blight 
sometimes lays low a portion — or 
all— of the home garden crop. 
Spray with Bordeaux when three 
leaves appear and repeat at inter- 
vals; this is useless, however, if the 
blight has started. Minute thrips 
sometimes attack onion tops; spray 
with whale-oil soap or nicotine 
solution. 

The aphids and yellow-leaf hop- 
pers that feed on rose buds and 
leaves may also be discouraged by 
nicotine-sulphate spray, with a little 
soap added. Turning the heavy 
spray of the hose on the bushes 
frequently is an easy and usually 
effective way of disposing of these 
pests. The black leaf spot proved a 
tremendous enemy to our small 
tea-rose last year. A professional 
gardener was too energetic in his 
methods of spraying and we lost 
nearly every leaf. Spraying with 
Bordeaux at first sign of the disease 
and continuing until controlled has 
been recommended and will be 
tried next year, although it hurts 
the beauty of the foliage greatly. 
An authority recommends dusting 
plants with one tenth arsenate of 
lead and nine tenths finely ground 
sulphur as effective. The sulphur 
dust also discourages mildew. | 
think we shall try this first. 

Hollyhocks and delphiniums, 


may be kept in a healthy condition 
by the preventive and _ periodic 
spraying with Bordeaux or Pyrox — 
so good for the whole garden. In 
fact, it must be remembered that 
these and Black Leaf 40 are the 
standard sprays for vegetables and 
also for the perennial garden. The 
lime-sulphur spray is largely used 
for fruits, but is harmful to many 
vegetables. All spraying should be 
thorough, preventive, and regular, 
to get best results. Blossom-end rot 
sometimes affects tomatoes  seri- 
ously. This does not come from a 
parasite, but, it is said, from uneven 
water supply —a sudden change 
from either too much or too little. 
We find that the pink-fruited va- 
rieties are most susceptible. Care- 
ful and frequent cultivation to con- 
serve and regulate moisture helps. 

The most perplexing and dis- 
couraging disease of squashes, cu- 
cumbers, and melons, is the wilt. 
One may rejoice in a thrifty, flour- 
ishing patch at night and go down 
next morning to find half of it — or 
perhaps more — wilted and flat. 
This is supposed to be caused by the 
striped beetle, the sap tubes being 
clogged by bacteria spread by his 
attack. This and also the serious 
fungus disease known as blight are 
discouraged by the preventive and 
continued spraying with Pyrox, 
starting as soon as the seedlings 
appear. Also pull up infected plants 
and destroy them at once. A few 
hills in a small garden may be pro- 
tected from the beetle by cheese- 
cloth-covered frames. 

Aphids often feed on the under- 
sides of leaves of plants in this class, 
making them curl and die. For this, 
spray with nicotine sulphate with a 
little soap solution added; be sure to 
hit the under part of the leaf; burn 
vines and surrounding weeds in the 
fall. The squash bug — one of the 
old pests—often attacks both 
summer and running squashes furi- 
ously, entirely sheeting the under- 
sides of the leaves and sucking out 
the sap. Cut off infected leaves, 
kill every bug, and spray young 
grubs with nicotine sulphate. Ex- 
amine underpart of leaves for egg 
masses for prevention. Cover joints 
of running squash vines with earth 
to start new sets of roots in case 
parts of the vine are injured by the 
borer. The various celery blights 
are also combated by spraying with 
Bordeaux after transplanting at 
near intervals. Black Leaf 40 is also 
a most useful spray for the control of 
fungus diseases. White grubs at- 
tacking delphinium clumps may be 
lessened by covering the clumps 
with coal ashes. 
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Guard the Child’s Health— 
Make Your Ice-Box a Frigidaire 


190» 


f.0.b. Dayton,O. 


Frigidaire is priced as 
low as $190 f.o. b. 
Dayton. Thirty-two 
models meet the needs 
of every home. Any 
Frigidaire model may 
be purchased on con- 


venient terms. 


OR a small investment your present ice-box can 

immediately be converted into a Frigidaire. You 
can even make the purchase on convenient terms if 
you prefer. 
Think what it means to have a Frigidaive, particularly 
if there are children in the family. It maintains an 
ideal low temperature which insures that everything 
kept in the Frigidaire is always fresh, clean and fit 
for them to eat. Milk stays sweet; ripe fruits retain 
their original goodness and flavor; all foods are more 
healthful and appetizing. 
And then there is the convenience of having a Frigid- 
aire. Ice cubes whenever you want them, a compart- 
ment for freezing delicious desserts, and no possible 
uncertainty or annoyance with an outside ice supply. 
And the experience of thousands of users shows that 
in most localities Frigidaire costs less to operate than 
was formerly paid for ice. 
We want to tell you more about Frigidaire, as a con- 
venience, as a safeguard to health, and as an economy. 
We want to send you a copy of the Frigidaire book 
which illustrates all models. This booklet also tells 
why Frigidaire means better health to you and your 
family. Sign and mail the coupon now. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dept. O-13, Dayton, Ohio 
Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, 
Electric Washing Machines and Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


= OF GENERAL wo: 
ROE TORS 
a “22 : 


aire 


he World's argest 
of Electric Refrigerators: 











Delco-Light Company, N. 
Dept. O-13, Dayton, Ohio BNE 6. 6.6 dow an oa a we Civee at ae aids 

Please send me your liter- Address 
ature describing Frigidaire 


i igeration. 
Electric Refriger: 1( Sear 
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Seeing This Vanity Fifty Years Hence 


HANGE the setting perhaps, mellow the finish with age 

and you will see this or any other creation by Garver in 
fifty years as you see it now, given the right use of course. 
The art of the design, the beauty of the graining, the 
aloof fineness will have emerged unblemished by warping 
or coming apart as a tribute to the buying wisdom of the 
purchaser. 


With the pride that has always characterized craftsmen of 
noteworthy furniture, Garver cabinet-makers preserve their 
skill by carrying their craftsmanship into the inner con- 
struction. An examination of the inside of a Garver piece will 
reveal the same perfection and flawless precision that are in 
evidence on the outside. 


Is it not worth insisting upon bedroom furniture bearing the 
Garver mark to insure this enduring worth in addition to 
exclusive beauty? You will find Garver Furniture at the best 
dealers or else they can arrange for it to be shown to you. 
Inquiries invited for our illustrated brochure 208. 


THE GARVER FURNITURE CO. 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
New York—Grand Rapids— Chicago 


(3 A TT 


BEDROOM FUR N 1T UE 


You can assure yourself by finding the mark below 















































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


AMERICAN Homes IN Tropic CHINA 
(Continued from page 256) 


and the great majority of Chinese 
must seek a more economical plan 
of homes that are beautiful outside 
as well as within. 

One of the earlier buildings to 
combine Chinese and American 
traditions in a modern house was 
the home of Prof. H. B. Graybill, 
head of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Canton Christian College. 
In this house we see Chinese tile on 
a roof with straight western lines. 
Green Chinese ‘flower tile’ form the 
parapet of the second floor porch. 
This deep two-storied porch gives 
delightful living- and _ sleeping- 
rooms, but tends to darken the in- 
terior of the house. 

The residence of President James 
M. Henry is veiled behind a delicate 
screen of young camphor trees. In 
this house a first attempt was made 
to copy the curving lines of the 
native Chinese roof. Though too 
high to be actually Chinese in spirit, 
its picturesque silhouette and green 
tile roof make it one of the most 
decorative -uildings on the campus. 
As the president’s residence, travel- 
ers from all corners of the world 
have enjoyed the hospitality of the 
cool spacious rooms of this house. 
Flower tiles are used again in the 
scond floor parapet, but on the first 
floor green bamboo-shaped tile form 
the balusters that support the gran- 
ite rail. 

In the house of Wing Kwong 
Chung, the Chinese president, the 
roof is given a characteristically 
Chinese upward curve wherever the 
eaves intersect. The porch at the 
right is incorporated as part of the 
house so as to count with the main 
mass of the building. Decorations 
in green glazed tile ornament the 
peaks of the roof. A generous over- 
hang shades the upper chambers 
from the sun and shelters them from 
the driving rain of the summer ty- 
phoons. President Chung is known 
among the Chinese as one of the 
five great scholars of China. In the 
‘country at the centre of the uni- 
verse’ love of books and love of 
trees has ever been intimately as- 
sociated. A certain Chinese scholar 
(Wang Hui-Chih), when asked why 
he planted bamboos at every place 
he stopped, replied, ‘I cannot live a 
day without these dear gentlemen.’ 
The trees that almost conceal presi- 
dent Chung’s house are the symbol 
of the scholar. 

Only the green-tiled roof which 
returns across the gable ends is 
used to give the home of Professor 
W. E. MacDonald a suggestion of 
its China setting. The brickwork is 
very simply treated as in the older 
Chinese buildings, but the cottage 


is distinctly American in spirit, 

The double dwelling, which 
houses a Chinese professor on one 
side and an American on the other, 
shows a Chinese roof adapted to 
the broken lines of Western houses. 
Chinese architects have always felt 
that the roof was the most import- 
ant element of a building, because 
this was the part seen by the Gods 
who look down from heaven. The 
elevations seen by man were con- 
sidered less important. The im- 
pending commercial development of 
the airplane may encourage a return 
to this ancient point of view! 

The photograph of this double 
house is taken to show the service 
yards which in many of the campus 
residences are screened from sight 
by a six-foot brick wall. The soft 
red texture of the brick makes a 
pleasing background for vines and 
shrubs, giving the decorative effect 
of a garden wall. Within the court- 
yards there is ample room for 
clotheslines, wood piles, and other 
household accessories better kept 
from view. The service yards are 
paved with concrete and slope to a 
drain in the centre so they can 
readily be kept sanitary. 

The use of a Chinese hood or 
subordinate roof to shelter the first 
floor windows from tropic sun and 
rain is illustrated in the home of 
Professor H. C. Brownell. This 
house is admirably protected from 
the elements yet there are large 
casement windows and the interior 
is not darkened by porches. The 
Chinese hip roof allows the ventila- 
tion of the attic at either gable. 
This house is one of the most suc- 
cessful homes developed by the 
College, and many of its features 
have been copied elsewhere. 

A small cottage to serve as a 
model for less expensive Chinese 
homes shows some ingenious adap- 
tations. The end walls project so 
as to carry the ends of the rafters 
which in a Chinese roof run horizon- 
tally, instead of slanting from the 
ridge to the eaves. This device al- 
lows a generous overhang so that 
the bedroom windows may be left 
open even during severe storms. 
The end walls rise above the roof 
level as in many of the Chinese 
village houses of the south. Case- 
ment windows give the cool breezes 
entrance through the full opening 
of the windows. 

This cottage has been copied 
many times both on the campus as 
a residence for junior members of 
the faculty and inCanton. Thecost 
is approximately three thousand 
dollars, or nearly double that amount 
in Chinese money. 
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Arkansas Soft Pine 
































Makes home ownership a happy reality 


T a cost within your means. Give your family the joy, delight and freedom tha 
go with the privileges of your own roof-tree. 


Beautiful, satin-like interior woodwork finished exactly as you want it; a house structure 
impervious to wind and weather—these are but two of many merits which Mother 
Nature included in certain advantageous qualities peculiar to this wood alone. Produced 
in great volume, Arkansas Soft Pine is your means to a lovely home at moderate cost. 


You'll grasp the whole interesting story, told in your language—convincing and concise 
—in our fascinating book of plans and building helps, which is yours for the asking. 
Build before snow flies! Write now! 





Arkansas Soft Pine is grade marked, trade marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
943 BOYLE BUILDING LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








KITCHEN MAID 


KITCHEN 


STANDARD UN FES 























Of Course, Styles Advance 
in Kitchens! 


And the style today calls for the kitchen that is 
‘‘unit-equipped.’’ Units are flexible — put them 
wherever you wish. Units are compact — they 
multiply shelf and storage space. Units are labor 
saving — they put kitchen walls to work. 
Units add to value — they make homes rent and 
sell for more. Units are economical — they cost 
less than old-fashioned cupboards. Units are 
attractive — the finest example of cabinet- 
craftsmanship, built by Kitchen Maid cabinet 
makers. Install Kitchen Maid Standard Units in 
your present home — or in a new one. They can 
be set in — or built in to fit into the walls. For 
attractive new catalog, with prices and di- 
mensional drawings, sign and mail the whole 
coupon below. 








WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
1190 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
In Canada, Waterloo, Ontario 


Please send me information regarding the units checked: 

0 PULMANOOK, consisting of table and 4 seats folding into wall. 
For alcove (1); for any kitchen corner 0D. 

O COMBINATION 210-X, with refrigerator, consisting of cabinet, 
broom closet, dish closet, and linen cupboards to set against wall. 

O IN-A-WALL IRONING BOARD, folding into wall when not in use. 

O BROOM CLOSET, to set in any kitchen (; to be built into wall D. 

0 ae nd CLOSETS, LINEN CUPBOARDS, to be set in 0; to be 

uilt in O. 

0 IN-A-WALL TELEPHONE SEAT. 

0 KITCHEN MAID KITCHEN CABINET. 

0 DIVIDER CUPBOARDS, to be used to separate breakfast room 
from kitchen. 

O REFRIGERATOR. 




















REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 























The interiors of many of the resi- 
dences reveal unusual adaptations 
to South China conditions. Native 
Chinese tiles give the floors soft 
tones and pleasing texture. Their 
neutral shades of tan and brown 
make effective backgrounds for gay 
Canton mattings. 

Hardware imported from America 
is expensive, so native wrought 
iron has been substituted with a 
decided gain in interest. Iron strap 
hinges marked with the blows of the 
smith’s hammer harmonize with the 
heavy teak doors. 

Another economy that has added 
to the artistic interest of these 
homes is the frequent omission of 
plaster, and the use of plain brick 
walls whitewashed or tinted. The 
uneven surface of the brickwork 
forms a far more gracious back- 
ground for fixtures and hangings 
than the hard smooth planes of 
ordinary plaster-work. 

Soft wood used as interior trim in 
South China invites destruction by 
white ants. Teak, which is hard 
enough to resist the attack of the 
termite, costs so much that it can 
only be used sparingly. On this 
account the masonry is rabbeted to 
receive the doors without the use of 
any casing whatever. The pivot 
portion of the strap hinges with 
which the doors are hung, is 
cemented into the masonry. The 
rich brown of the teak offsets the 


severity of the plain masonry walls, 
giving the rooms a homelike livable 
atmosphere. 

Certain features of these homes 
offer interesting suggestions to 
Americans wintering in Florida, 
Southern California or other sunny 
localities. Green tile roofs are not 
only soothing to the eve in the glare 
of the tropic sun but they endure 
the destructive heat of the sun indefi- 
nitely. Broad overhanging eaves so 
characteristic of China afford ideal 
shelter and keep the upper portion 
of the house walls cool. The hood 
or subordinate roof is an idea that 
can well be applied to many types of 
American home, for it gives shel- 
ter at a minimum cost without 
darkness. Windows so protected 
can be left open in all kinds of 
weather. 

The idea that Chinese architec- 
ture is too alien for American use is 
answered by a quotation from the 
Chinese classics which says, ‘To the 
educated man, no country is for- 
eign.’ Our right to borrow from the 
Orient, legitimately, depends upon 
the extent to which we have become 
an internationally-minded people. 
To the extent the American is pro- 
vincial, he is restricted in thought 
and expression to his own country 
or town. But to the American who 
has traveled or read widely, there 
are no territorial restrictions. His is 
the freedom of the world. 
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New Journeys AROUND THE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 258) 


For yellow at the time of the 
white and purple asters there are 
masses of sneezeweed (Helentum 
autumnale) to make the best con- 
trast. The favor of this plant is 
shown by the many varieties that 
have come out in ten years. Since 
var. rubrum, striatum, superbum, 
and Riverton Gem and Riverton 
Beauty, with the maroon in part 
replacing the yellow, there are now 
also paler forms, as Climax and 
Riverslea Beauty, and then Au- 
tumn Glow, with the maroon mark- 
ings only on the under side of the 
rays. 

Goldenrods are the natural com- 
panions of aster. Most of them are 
too weedy for good border planting. 
Seaside goldenrod (Solidago semper- 
virens) from the Atlantic seacoast, 
and stiff goldenrod (S. rigida) from 
the central states, are the species 
that do not spread and they give 
good color masses. Solidago Gold- 
en Wings, recently offered, seems 
to be a robust form of S. canadensis, 
or related species. It gives great 
panicles of flowers, but spreads 
rather willingly. 


A new group of autumn compos- 
ites for bold effects is the trio taken 
out of senecio and now labeled 
ligularia, because the scales at the 
back of the head are of two sizes in- 
stead of uniform. Ligularia clivo- 
rum is quite common and the most 
showy of the three. Great clumps of 
rounded heavy leaves, almost as 
massive as rhubarb, grow through 
spring and early summer. In mid- 
August big flat clusters of deep 
orange heads, like giant orange 
cinerarias, flame above the foliage. 
It is one of the easiest plants to 
grow, especially if the soil is moist. 
For big borders it is striking for its 
color effect, but it is even more 
suited to wild planting at the edge 
of the woods or margin of water, 
where its flowers light up the bushes 
as do the autumn colors of the tree 
foliage a month later. It seeds 
freely and sows itself in the dande- 
lion parachute method. Though 
not wholly new, as it has been 
known at least twenty years, it is 
far from being as much planted as it 
deserves. Named varieties are of- 
fered, but they are the same as the 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 


the burlap back 

















HOW ONE WOMAN FOUND BEAUTY FOR 


HE woman who 

lives here loves 
this floor. It was all 
her own idea. When she first moved 
into this house, the wood floor in the 
living-room was worn, scarred, shabby. 
It made the whole room look old. 


Then one day a thought struck her, 
“Tl wonder what I can do with a brown 
linoleum floor.” So she went to the head 
of the linoleum department in a store in 
her town. 

This merchant was full of helpful sug- 
gestions. ‘Instead of plain linoleum, I 
am going to suggest Armstrong’s Brown 
Jaspé Linoleum. First, let me show you 
a sample, and then let me show how 
really lovely it will look when combined 
with bright draperies, and especially 
with a fine fabric rug.” 


Prettier than she hoped 


The two of them tried vari- 
ous draperies beside the 
sample, until they settled 
upon the curtains you see 
here. Then the merchant 
threw a few small rugs 
over a section of Jaspé lino- 
leum. That decided her 
choice. The effect made her 
think how different her own 
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FLOORS THAT WERE OLD 


pretty rugs would look on such a floor. 


Before she snapped out the lights the 
next night, her new floor was a reality. 
It had taken but a day to cement the 
linoleum permanently in place over 
builders’ deadening felt. 

When her friends saw her new floor 
they were delighted. Even her husband 
remarked, “‘Well, that’s sensibly beau- 
tiful!’”’ Was this woman happy’? Was 
she the least bit vain in her triumph? 

Passing months brought other reasons 
for her feeling toward this floor. It 
made so little trouble. A daily dusting 
with a dry mop removed all surface dirt. 
Occasionally she renewed the soft polish 
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to the walked-on 
places with a cloth 
moistened with liquid 
wax. That was all. She forgot that a 
floor ever had to be scrubbed. And al- 
ways her new floor is so silent, so restful 
underfoot, so mellow in its kindly glow 
under the evening lamp! 

Do you know the new designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum? Do you know the 
place it is making for itself in interior 
decoration? Will you send 25 cents for 
a book on this subject! 


Agnes Foster W: right’s new book on 
furnishing and decorating homes 


Mrs. Wright was formerly President of 
the Interior Decorators’ League of New 
York, and is a contributor to House and 
Garden and other maga- 
zines. Her new book in- 
cludes color ideas for deco- 
rating different rooms, and 
presents some simple and 
interesting principles re- 
garding the use of color in 
home interiors. Send 25 
cents for “‘ Floors, Furniture 
and Color.” (In Canada, 60 
cents.) Armstrong Cork Co., 
Linoleum Division, 881 Pres- 
ident Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong's Linoleum forccery floor in the house 
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SET FOR ANOTHER CENTURY ! 


Over the worn shingles of an old colonial 
mansion or on a home that is just being 
built, Eternit Asbestos Shingles make a 
roof that defies weather, fire and even 
time itself. Most surprising of all, such a 
roof is remarkably moderate in cost. 

Architects, home-owners, builders and 
carpenters universally agree that rigid as- 
bestos shingles offer the maximum in long- 
lasting roofing protection. Eternit is an 
improved rigid asbestos shingle. 

The quality of asbestos used determines 
the quality of any asbestos shingle. South 
African asbestos, because its long, clean, 
barbed fibres unite lastingly with the other 
materials, is accepted as the finest in the 
world for shingle making. Eternit Shingles 
are made of this selected South African 
asbestos. 

These clinging asbestos fibres are twisted, 
interwoven and matted together. They 
are reinforced with fine cement and built 
up in layers. Then enormous pressure 


forces them into their final impervious, 
close-grained, evenly strong form. Finally, 
months of seasoning puts them in perfect 
condition for laying. 

Unlike slate or some asbestos shingles, 
Eternit Shingles will not chip, crack nor 
crumble. Unlike wood shingles and com- 
position roofings, they will not decay, 
warp, dry out, blow back or spring a leak. 

Because of their all-mineral construction 
Eternit Shingles give you eternal and com- 
plete protection against fire as well as 








Our Budget Payment Plan 


For the convenience of the many 
home-owners who prefer to budget 
their expenditures, an Eternit 
Shingle roof may now be paid for 
over a period of months. This 
arrangement covers the complete 
cost, including materials and labor. 
We, or our-dealers, will be glad to 
explain its practicable simplicity. 




















weather. Many architects consider the 
new Autumn Brown shown in the illus- 
tration—a tint found only in Eternit—the 
most beautiful shingle made. They also 
come in other attractive colors, making it 
possible to select a roof that is exactly 
suited to your taste and your home. 


Before you roof or reroof, learn for 
yourself the true economy of Eternit 
Shingles. Ask your dealer for particulars. 
Or write us today for a free copy of our 
interesting booklet, ‘Building roofs that 
beautify and last.”” American Insulation 
Co., Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
Make your first roof last 
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original form. L. veitchiana is not 
so wonderful a plant, and extremely 
difficult to buy. It has more foliage 
and the flowers are yellow, but 
often it arrives as a changeling into 
L. clivorum, of which you had plenty 
already. L. wilsoniana is similar, 
but the yellow flowers are small, 
and in a tall narrow spire raceme, 
not a flat head. It loses both in 
color and mass of flower. Other 
giant species have been found in 
China, but these three are the only 
ones seen in this country. 

Rudbeckias, the coneflowers, are 
a group of great possibilities. See 
what a popular flower is goldenglow! 
It surely is showy and easy to grow; 
its omnipresence has injured its 
favor. It is too evident everywhere. 
Another form, Rays of Gold, has 
the rays more narrow, in globular 
head, like a small yellow cactus 
dahlia. Often when bought you get 
common goldenglow, but the other 
plant exists, though hardly enough 
different, except on close inspection, 
to be worth planting. Three or 
more ‘single’ forms of this species 
now appear as Herbstsonne, Au- 
tumn Sun, Autumn Glory, usually 
with the Latin name nitida thrown 
in for measure. Apparently they 
are the same thing, and are im- 
proved single or normal forms of 
R. laciniata (cutleaf coneflower), a 
green-eyed Susan, the wild flower 
from which the goldenglow form 
sported, and these are more grace- 
ful than the double forms. Each 
“flower’ has a high green cone anda 
few wide green-yellow rays droop- 
ing with age. Foliage and habit are 
like goldenglow and you cannot tell 
them apart unless they are in 
blossom. 

Most of the composites incline to 
daisy-like heads of flowers, and 
though size and color may vary and 
arrangement in the cluster may 
range from narrow spire to broad 
panicle, yet always they are really 
modified sunflowers after all. Pos- 
sibly their glory is a bit monotonous 
and the contrast with other wholly 
dissimilar flowers is a great help to 
them in grouping in the border, or 
as wild flowers in the fields. 

One group, liatris, is coming into 
favor for gardens particularly as the 
flower heads are quite unlike the 
daisy type, and the long wand-like 
racemes, blooming from the top 
downwards, give an accent in the 
garden quite unlike the flat heads of 
most of its relatives. There are 
some ten species, all American, 
much alike in many ways, and dif- 
fering in stature and size of leaf and 
flower head. All are of a deep pur- 
ple magenta color, rather bright for 
color contrasts save with helenium 
.or other yellows. Cattail or Kansas 
gayfeather (L. pycnostachya) is the 
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most common and imposing spec- 
ies. The others are no better, ex- 
cept for wild planting. The color 
should be toned down for general 
use. A start has been made in an 
albino form of Liatris scariosa, 
found some ten years ago on Long 
Island, and now offered by one 
dealer. Great wandlike spires of 
pure white fleecy heads, with the 
grace of white astilbe and strength 
of a stalk of white larkspur stand 
out like white pillars in the border 
in late August and September. 
This should become the most popu- 
lar white-flowered perennial for 
this month, and as useful for mass 
planting as for cutting. Planted 
with the purple kinds the contrast 
is most startling. As a foil for the 
gaudy colors of autumn it is most 
restful to the eye. It is not too 
much to suppose that some day its 
seedlings will bloom in pink rose or 
lavender, and the enchanter’s wand 
effect will wave in the softer au- 
tumn colors. 

This great natural group of flow- 
ers has its advantages as source of 
garden plants. Nearly all of the 
groups are very easy to grow, some 
asking dry soil, others preferring 
moisture, but none of them demand- 
ing soil fertility or special cultiva- 
tion. Their one request is for full 
sun. Wherever the early children, 
dandelions and English daisies, will 
grow, the others will follow in due 
season. Daisy, cornflower, thistle, 
and others have long had sentiment 
and history attached to them. 
Their curious way of community 
living is a lesson in science and the 
answer to our query on their abun- 
dance on our earth. They take most 
kindly to cultivation, and respond 
in many unusual ways, as cactus 
dahlia and. chrysanthemum of the 
florists. Some of their manifesta- 
tions of goodwill toward our efforts, 
as zinc-like zinnia, mop-like chrys- 
anthemum, mammoth mountain 
of show dahlia, or oversize double 
annual sunflower, savor more of 
man’s fabrication than nature’s art. 
There is the great range in shape of 
‘flower,’ from daisy face, chicory 
head to thistle ball. One and all 
they arrest and hold our attention. 
The one difficulty in their artistic 
use is their complete unlikeness to 
other flower forms. They are sup- 
posedly best related when placed 
with one another, but a garden or 
bouquet of composites alone in- 
clines to monotony, of the kind but 
not the degree, of a row of sun- 
flowers or a big bed of goldenglow. 
In any grouping they still stand out 
boldly, and much of their range of 
forms is needed to make their pres- 
ence pleasing. Thus the use of com- 
posites as garden flowers is a pleas- 
ant but perplexing problem. 











Be SURE of 


your Hardware 


RE you one of the home 
3 buyers who know good 
hardware? Cheap hard- 

ware of plated steel comes out 
of its box clean and fresh. It 
looks good—for awhile—but get 
beneath the surface. Cheap hard- 
ware never lasts. The tarnished 
metal; the discoloration on the 
door pointing a telltale streak of 
rust at the hardware that caused 
it; the faulty working of the lock 
—all these, in a few weeks or 
months, tell you the story of cheap 
hardware—but then it’s too late. 


How much better it is to be 
sure. Look for the mark YALE. 
Tell your architect or builder that 
you want Yale Hardware in solid 
brass or bronze. Make sure the 
name YALE is on it. That is the 
mark of good hardware worthy 
of your home. ‘ 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 

















YALE 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


TEPECO 


ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 








How Little the Most 


Luxurious Plumbing 
Fixtures Cost! 


HERE is so little difference in price 
between Tepeco All-Clay Plumbing 
Fixtures and the cheapest you can buy. 


Yet Tepeco gives you all that modern sani- 
tary engineering affords in the way of 
luxury, mechanical efficiency, and perma- 
nent beauty. 


The installation of Tepeco from garret to cellar 
adds immeasurably not only to the beauty and 
comfort of your home, but to its value as an in- 
vestment. Should you ever wish to sell, the 
presence of Tepeco Fixtures will enhance the 
value of your property out of all proportion to 
the cost of the fixtures themselves. 


Our booklet, “Bathrooms of 
Character,” $3 will help you 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


World’s Largest Makers of 
All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Twenty Mires Out 
(Continued from page 262) 


sort of coon cat, but reputed to be 
also the grandson of a huge smoke- 
colored Persian, from whom he 
traced his wonderful Angora fur. 
His name was Trotzky, and he was 
very wild. Dimly seen at twilight 
parading on the ridgepole of a barn, 
he looked like the gray ghost in 
Ossian, wind-tattered, disheveled, 
larger than mortal cat. 

Mrs. Marshall said that | might 
borrow Trotzky. The boys would 
bring him over the very next night. 
Everything was propitious. That 
would be Gregory’s night to come 
home to dinner late. 

Just at sundown, I saw a little 
procession coming down through 
the fields to my back door. First 
came Tim, with the great cat glar- 
ing in his arms; and after him the 
younger Marshall boys, with radi- 
ant smiles, came bringing their pet’s 
favorite belongings for the night. 

‘Mother said just leave him in 
the ell, and in the morning he’ll 
show you what he’s caught.’ Tim 
sat down with Trotzky on the step 
while the other boys went in and 
arranged the ell as nearly like his 
usual sleeping-quarters as_ they 
could. 














sailing like a glider to the ground. 

‘Hi, Trot!’ roared Tim, whirling 
like a member of the cat tribe him- 
self, and actually catching the fly- 
ing comet by the tail. ‘Be a good 
kitty. There, there.’ The good 
kitty, held firmly stationary by 
Tim’s wiry clutch on his tail, was 
running all his four feet at lightning 
speed, like an automobile vainly 
spinning its wheels to get a start. 
With a fearless hand, Tim gathered 
up his captive. 

‘You take him,’ advised Tim, 
offering me the huge armful of silent 
struggling cat. ‘Then he’ll be all 
right. Mother says he likes you 
fine.’ 

The favor of a distinguished cat 
is a flattering thing. Bask in it 
while you have it, for it may not 
last. Trotzky had no use for me 
to-day. He redoubled his writhings 
as I came near, and turned on me a 
green glass eye. 

‘Suppose you just lay him in his 
bed in the ell,’ said | to Tim, ‘and 
we'll shut the door and leave him 
for the night.’ 

Depositing a wildcat in his bas- 
sinet, and getting away before he 
gets up, presupposes a rapidity of 
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We felt like investigators of psychic phenomena, the alleged ghost always 


departing as we came 


I gazed at the motionless cat 
with some misgivings. He was 
holding himself utterly rigid, his 
fur face set and severe. His eyes 
gazed past me with that absent- 
minded preoccupation that one 
sees in the yellow eyes of a lion who 
has lived for a long time in a zoo. 
I saw him stealthily plant one of 
his feet against Tim’s jacket, and 
brace it there so firmly that the 
pressure unfurled his claws. 

‘| think,’ said I, ‘that he’s getting 
ready to jump.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Tim, rising and 
strolling about with his charge. 
‘He’s just excited. That’s what 
makes his plumage stand on end.’ 

Tim disengaged a hand to stroke 
the ‘plumage’—and with one 
effortless gray looplike gesture of 
his whole self, Trotzky was in- 
stantly over Tim’s shoulder and 


travel exceeding that of light. Tim 
did his part well, but before we 
could slam the door, Trotzky had 
slid out through a crack too narrow 
for any three-dimensional object, 
and had vanished like a dream. 
The back door had been shut. We 
knew he must be in the house. We 
scouted everywhere. Not a trace. 
It was like searching the atmos- 
phere for a vanished puff of smoke. 

‘Just let him alone,’ advised the 
Marshall boys. ‘He knows where 
his bed is, and he’ll come down 
later and catch your rat.’ Cheer- 
fully they went home to supper, 
just as Gregory came up the drive. 

‘Trotzky,’ said I, ‘is hiding in 
the house.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Gregory. ‘Oh, 
the cat? Where?’ 

‘I don’t know where,’ said k 
mildly. “% 
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Why heat three houses 


to keep one warm? 


Celotex Insulating Lumber stops heat waste 
—yet adds nothing to building cost 


Enough heat is wasted in the ordinary 
home to keep two more of the same 
size comfortable! 


Scores of authoritative articles in 
magazinesand newspapers arenowcall- 
ing attention to this startling waste. 


This reason is given: walls and roofs 
constructed of the usual building ma- 
terials cannot hold heat in. 


Heat escapes through them readily. 
Only one-third, by actual test, re- 
mains inside. 

Hence the common heating trou- 
bles—cold upstairs rooms, draughty 
floors, chilly closets, and sudden drops 
in temperature when the furnace dies 
down. 


Celotex stops heat waste 


Celotex, the world’s first Insulating 
Lumber, stops heat waste without add- 
ing to building cost. 


Celotex is made by converting the 
long, tough fibres of cane into broad, 
clean boards of great tensile strength 
and stiffness. 


It is filled with millions of sealed air 
cells, which give it high resistance to 
the passage of heat. 


Celotex provides heat insulation. It 
has been used in thousands of refrig- 
erator cars to keep heat in during 
winter and out during summer. In the 
walls of a house its action is the same 
—it checks heat leakage. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 


Lower heating cost plus 
greater comfort 


Your home, built with Celotex, will 
cost you far less to heat. 

Your initial outlay will be less. You 
caninstallasmaller, lessexpensiveheat- 
ing plant. You can reduce the number 
of radiators ordinarily required. 

Celotex will pay you substantial div- 
idends in fuel saving the very first year 
and every year after. 

And, year in year out, your Celotex 
home will have a comfort and health- 
fulness that no other type of house can 
have. It will be cozily warm on cold- 
est winter days, free from draughts, 
evenly heated throughout. 


No extra building cost 


Celotex, when used as sheathing, adds 
nothing to the cost of construction. 
Because it combines, for the first time, 
high insulation value with great struc- 
tural strength. 

Celotex is used in place of wood 
lumber, as sheathing on walls and 
roof. It is stronger in wall sections 
than wood lumber. 

It simply replaces and saves the cost 
of wood lumber and any form of in- 
sulation. 


Other advantages of Celotex 


Celotex is also used as a plaster base, 
replacing lath. It bonds with plaster 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 


Branch Sales Offices: (See telephone books for addresses) 


Boston Denver 
Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles 
Dallas Kansas City Miami 


London (Eng.) Milwaukee 


New York 
Minn lis 
New Orleans Pittsburgh 
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INSULATING LUMBER | 


Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


and makes a much stronger wall than 
lath and plaster. Hereagainit provides 
insulation at practically no extra cost. 


In summer Celotex keeps homes 
cool. It shuts out the sun’s heat and 
retains the coolness of the night. Even 
during the hottest summer months 
your Celotex home will be pleasantly 
comfortable day and night. 


Celotex homes are restful and 
quiet. Celotex has greater ability to 
prevent the transmission of sound 
than deadening felts. It eliminates the 
use and cost of such materials—yet 
gives all their advantages. 


Ask your architect, con- 
tractor or lumber dealer 


Celotex is everywhere available. Your 
architect, lumber dealer or contractor 
can tell you more about it. Ask them. 

If you are going to buy a completed 
home, there is no reason why you can- 
not have one built with Celotex. Take 
the matter up with your real estate 
man or builder. 

We shall be glad to advise you on 
Celotex homes that are being built for 
sale. 


Free—valuable new 
building book 
Contains information every home- 


builder should have. Fully illustrated 
in color. Mail the coupon for it now. 


MILLS: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FREE Building Book 


The Celotex Company, Dept. 89 i] 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


. Seattle 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
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24 of your heat lost! 


Scientific tests show that two-thirds 
of the heat generated to warm 
the average home escapes through 
walls and roof—a total waste 




































































Celotex is applied directly to stud- 
ding, in place of wood sheathing. 
Test after test by unquestioned 
authorities proves that a wall 
sheathed with Celotex is many times 
stronger than one ee 


sheathed with wood lumber 
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Celotex is used assheathing onroofs. 
Any type of roofing may be applied 


over it 
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THE 
HIDDEN COMFORT 
oF 


COSTLY HOMES 


Wow the simple? home 
can have it 
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“THERE * A USE FOR CELOTEX IN EVERY BUILDING” . 





| Please send me your free illustrat- 

r ed building book. 
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Ornamental 


Shutters —— 
can be made useful, too 


Re 





OW we have the Shutter Age, for the 

quaint Colonial House has come back. 
Not the shutter of old, however, for today’s 
shutters are devised so that they are of real | 
service. Principal among the uses of a shutter | 
is that of ventilating the shaded side of the 
house and shading the sunny side. To do this 
properly your shutters must be equipped with 
Zimmerman Shutter Fasteners. | 


And when so equipped they can easily be | 
regulated at will at any angle. Much better 
than perishable awnings and much more 
sightly. When untenanted, the shuttered 
home is well protected. The entire house 
can be provided with Zimmerman Fasteners 
at low cost. Ask your hardware dealer, or, 
write directly to us. 


“Correct Windows for the Home” 
is an interesting little booklet telling 
many sound facts about the uses and 
control of shutters. Your copy awaits 
your request. Write right now. 





Tue G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN Co., INC. 
106 W. Soutu St. 


7IMMERMAN 


FASTENERS for SHUTTERS and CASEMENTS | 


FREDERICK, Mp. 





BEAUTIFUL 


‘I’ll find him,’ promised Greg- 
ory, ‘before we have dinner.’ 

‘Have dinner first,’ | begged. 

‘Oh, no,’ said Gregory. ‘We 
must find him before dark.’ 

For two hours 
we searched. 
Twice I thought 
1 saw him 
stealthily leaving a room I had just 
hunted thoroughly, but when | ran 
to look after him he was gone. We 
felt like investigators of psychic 
phenomena, the alleged ghost al- 
ways departing as we came. 

‘! keep thinking I see him,’ said 
I to Gregory in the hall. 

‘Probably you do,’ answered 
Gregory. ‘I’ve seen him twice 
myself. He’s on the move.’ 

I was searching a small unfinished 
store-closet as | spoke. 

‘Look!’ exclaimed Gregory from 
the hall. He was pointing to the 
dark shelf above my head. Over 
the edge of it hung the end of a fur 
tail, stiff and bristling like a first- 
class Fuller brush. Trotzky was 
there, in the dark, but as | ap- 
proached to catch him, he backed to 
the unfinished rear of the closet. If 
he jumped from the inner edge of 
that shelf he would go down into 
the closed-in space under the eaves. 

‘We don’t want him to die in the 
wall,’ said I, retreating. 

‘No,’ agreed Gregory grimly, 
‘not in the wall. You stay and 
watch him, and I’ll go down and 
get him something he’Il like to eat.’ 

I watched, and in the darkness of 
the shelf two green-lighted eye- 
balls, unwinking, watched me. 





| Presently Gregory appeared up the 


stairway with a tray. On it he had 
arranged a saucer of milk, a bit of 
meat, a toy mouse belonging to 
Craigie Maxfield, and a saucer of 
orange pudding. Neither of us 
smiled. Whether Trotzky did or 
not we could not see. Certainly he 
was not ‘intrigued.’ 

‘What would he liker’ inquired 
Gregory, after a lengthy pause. 

‘He’d like to get out,’ said I. 

‘Shall I open the windowr’ 
asked Gregory. ‘We can’t have 
him prowling here all night.’ 

| went across the hall and opened 
the window and pushed up the 
screen. 

‘Look out!’ exclaimed Gregory, 
and past my shoulder flew a live 
whirlwind, landing with a delicate 
velvet sound on the roof outside. 
It was quite dark, but we could 
just see him as he gathered his feet 
together for a jump into the tree. 
‘Pr-row,’ said Trotzky to us, and 
disappeared. 

As his accredited chaperon, | 
thought it my duty to telephone to 
the Marshalls and say that Trotzky 
was coming home. 





‘Yes,’ answered Ben Marshall, 
‘he’s just a-scratching at the 
screen.’ 


Next morning I returned his 
belongings to his home. When | 
came back through my own ell 
door, | saw a big rat, in broad day- 
light, scuttling across the floor into 
his hole. He had excavated it 
again while I had been gone, and 
splinters lay around it on the floor. 
This was going too far. Something 
must be done. | spent ten minutes 
in painful thought, and then | 
made a shopping-trip to town, re- 
turning with several rolls of heavy 
wire-wool, cubes and cubes of long 
sharp black-headed pins, two dozen 
hatpins, and some rolls of gummed 
bicycle-tape. The bicycle tape | 
stuck full of pins, and arranged it, 
pin-side out, at all the possible rat- 
and-mouse runways that | could 
find. Every crack in the baseboard 
I stuck full of pins. The wire-wool 
1 used to stuff the known entrances 
near the lattice, and | reinforced 
the whole defence with a row of our 
old license-plates, securely tucked 
in wherever the mopboard was 
loose. It was a formidable place for 
rats and mice by the time I had 
used up my supplies. If they came 
in along the pipe, a file of assorted 
pins would pierce their spines. If 
they attacked the baseboards, wire 
wool and hatpins would meet their 
eye. 

So horrified I felt at the fiendish 
thing that I had done, that I have 
never told Gregory about it to this 
day. I felt like one of the Borgias, 
or Athalia, or Philip II of Spain. 
Still, | reasoned that if the mice did 
not like my pins, they need not 
come. 

That evening, listening with 
sharpened ears, | heard our rat 
scrambling up the lattice, and then 
directly scrambling down again — 
and that was all. 

Some weeks later, Gregory and I 
stepped over to the Marshall farm 
after supper, to buy some eggs. 
Trotzky, seated watchfully in the 
door of his barn, saw us coming and 
strolled out to greet us, stretching 
lazily as he met us near the porch. 
I returned his greeting somewhat 
coldly, and sat down on the step, 
while Mrs. Marshall and Gregory 
went out to the dairy for the eggs. 
The giant cat, with his dreamy 
Oriental eyes half-closed, rubbed 
his head sidelong against my arm, 
stretched out his soft throat for me 
to stroke, and finally jumped into 
my lap, purring aloud, with that 
audible rattling purr peculiar to big 
cats, like a person with the croup. 

When Gregory and Mrs. Mar- 
shall came back, the great creature 
was dozing comfortably, one paw 
thrust back into his vest-front, the 
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MAKE THAT “DREAM HOME” COME TRUE! 


What romance there is in creating a home! Long before the walls actually begin to rise, you 
can have the thrill of building the home in imagination, let it rise before you—the pleasures of 
anticipation — the satisfaction of knowing, when you begin to build, that you have provided 
everything, that you have made your home, in fact, the “Dream Home.” 


It means much to you to have your 
home right, for you probably will 
build but once in your life-time. If 
you want real success in your new 
home, then make a study of home 
building—and what better way is 
offered than with Keith’s, a maga- 
zine coming to you every month 
with a real message, with new ideas, 
a magazine of national reputation 
through whose columns you can 
pick up bits of valuable informa- 
tion as you go along. Study home- 
building even before you buy your 
lot. Do not wait until you are ready 
to build. Make a beginning now. 


For those, who are ready to build, 
there are many reasons for taking 
Keith’s. It will help you to decide 


M A G 


on the type of home; on the kind 
of exterior finish; on the materials 
for its construction; the interior ar- 
rangement; its decoration and fur- 
nishings. Keith’s is a magazine that 
tells how to secure the many con- 
veniences to be had. It is a maga- 
zine that will inspire and encour- 
age you, a magazine that will help 
you to successfully meet the vari- 
ous problems and answer ques- 
tions which arise. It is a magazine 
well established, and for over 25 
years has helped home builders and 
home owners, who have found its 
practical, skillful suggestions worth 
hundreds of times its small cost. 

A special feature of the January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April issues of Keith’s 
will be the showing, in each number, 
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— on Home Building | 


of 32 plans for small homes. Through- 
out the twelve numbers of Keith’s you 
will receive nearly 200 plans of artistic 
homes, including suggestions for two- 
family houses and garages. 
“Beautiful Homes” 
200 Plans 

—a complete home builders’ book, 
handsomely illustrated with plans of 
200 homes, showing the latest archi- 
tecture. Gives you examples of all 





types of construction for the bungalow, 
cottage and two-story home. 


Special Two-for-One Offer 


The subscription price of Keith’s Mag- 
azine is $3 per year, single copies 25c, 
at news stands. But for a limited time, 
we make this offer—to send you Keith’s 
Magazine for one year, together with 
Keith’s De Luxe Plan Book—both for 
the cost of one, $3, plus mailing cost 
on the book. 

Think of the re: Se which Keith’s 
makes possible for you to secure a copy 
of this big De Luxe Plan Book. Let us 
give you, now, the advantage which you 
would get from an immediate visit to 
these 200 selected homes. 














MAIL THIS COUPON 
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KEITH'S, Dep’t 101, 100 N. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

CO Send me Keith’s Magazine for one year, also your 278- 
page De Luxe edition, “Beautiful Homes,”’ postage pre- 
pees for which I enclose check {or money order) for 

3.25. 


Oo Send me as above C. O. D. for which I agree to pay the 
postman, upon delivery, $3, plus a few cents postage. 
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Lupton Casements are used throughout 
this charming residence of ipa H. Knode, 
Ardmore, 


Thomas, Martin ® Kirkpatrick, Architects 





“An assemblage of perfections through 
which an object is rendered pleasing to 
the eye.” — Webster 


haan you build your home you 


want above all things to have 
it beautiful, for beauty satisfies. That's 
why you should specify Casements of 
steel. They bring beauty to the home, 
both inside and out. 


And with Lupton Casements, in ad- 
dition to beauty, you get weather- 
tightness, ease of operation, and 
permanence. The cost? Surprisingly 
low, due to Lupton quantity production. 
Tell your contractor you must have 
Lupton Casements. They make the 
house beautiful. 

For the basement, too, nothing equals 

Lupton Steel Windows. They make 

your basement bright, cheerful and 


well ventilated—a really useful part of 
the house. Insist on getting them. 


Let us send you our new booklet on 
Casements. Ask for H. B. 122 


18 71 


SONS COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


DAVID LUPTON’S 
2251 E. Allegheny Ave. § 


LUPTON 


CASEMENTS 
. of Copper-Steel 


6 £8 @# LOaSnaatds 




















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


other stretched out, its claws open- 
ing and closing fanlike on my knee. 

‘It’s the queerest thing,’ ob- 
served Gregory to Mrs. Marshall, 
‘but I have n’t even heard a mouse 
since that time when you lent us 
your cat.’ 

‘I’m not a bit surprised,’ said 
Mrs. Marshall. ‘Trotzky is a ter- 
ror, even to large rats.’ 

I felt that it was time for us to 
go, before I got drawn into this 
little praise-service myself. Re- 
luctantly I gathered up my limp 
lapful of beautiful deep fur, and 


deposited it, growling sleepily, on a 
cushion in the swing. 
‘If the rats and mice ever should 


bother you again,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
shall to Gregory, as | disengaged 
my dress from the clinging claws 
that held it, ‘your wife is welcome 
to take Trot any time.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Marshall,’ said 
Gregory heartily. ‘If they come 
back I shall certainly encourage her 
to borrow him again.’ 

‘He’ll be only too glad to come,’ 
added Mrs. Marshall cordially. ‘He 
likes her fine, you see.’ 





FROM MILL TO TEA HOUSE 


BY LOUISE TAYLOR DAVIS 


OULD any one ask for a more 

completely satisfying example 
of ‘before and after’? All that na- 
ture and the desecrating hand of 
man could do to render a building 
and its environment unbeautiful, 
had apparently been done, just 
prior to the taking of the first 
photograph. 

If | had been the architect who, 
on a chill November morning, first 
cast a pensive eye on the edifice 
labeled Hatboro Machine Works, 
knowing that he was expected to 
transform it into something beau- 
tiful — well, I think I should have 
rushed around the Hatboro Ma- 
chine Works and hurled myself into 
Pennypack Creek, flowing in the 
rear. 

But who, beholding the ‘after’ 
pictures, could fail to rejoice that 
the architect did not succumb to 
despair! The Hatboro Machine 
Works have vanished, like some 
evil, frowsy witch. Ye Olde Mill 
Tea House, a placid, bonny old 
lady, sits drowsing by a quiet road, 
in September sunlight. 

Just outside the little settlement 
of Hatboro, Pennsylvania, at the 
junction of Horsham Pike and the 
York Road, Pennypack Mill was 
built in 1724. Hatboro had been 
founded a few years before by one 
John Dawson who, with his wife 
Dorothy, and his daughter Ann, 
emigrated from London in 1705. 
John was a hatter by trade, and 
brought with him to the wilderness 
his hatter’s tools —hence Hat- 
boro’s present name. 


The settlement was first known, 
however, as Crooked Billet. It 
seems that John Dawson built 
himself a stone dwelling which 
later became a hotel, ‘having,’ says 
the authority from whom | quote, 


+ — 


‘four rooms, two upstairs, and two | 


downstairs.’ The tavern’s sign was 


a crooked billet of wood, so Crooked | 


Billet the settlement was called for 
many years. 


The tavern is still 


standing. © 


Washington, in a letter to Congress | 


dated August 10, 1777, mentions 
the Crooked Billet Tavern, saying 
that he had drunk wine in it, going 
from Valley Forge to Trenton. 

The times Ye Olde Mill Tea 
House lived through, when it was 
no tea house, but Pennypack Mill, 
grinding grist for Colonial farmers 
living along the York Road: the 
slow building of wilderness into 
fertile farmland; the slow growth of 
resentment in the Colonies against 
England’s policies; the quarrels of 
Whig with Tory, neighbor with 
neighbor. 

More than grist, I’ll wager, was 
ground and sifted in the old mill, in 
those days before the Revolution! 
Do you doubt that many a farmer 
lingered, long after his flour or meal 
was ready, to talk politics with 
chance-encountered neighbors? — 
lingered red-faced and wrathful, 
shouting his convictions and argu- 
ments above the thunder and tur- 
moil of the mill? I wonder how 
many horses, tied outside the mill | 
door to the very iron staples and | 
rings one sees there to-day, stamped | 
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Designed for ihe Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This is one of the 104 attractive houses in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Quality Always Pays 
| 5 esonteasge: by paying a little more you get much more. Take the Face Brick 
house. You pay a little more at the start, but that little comes back to you 
many times over in savings in repairs and painting, in slow depreciation and high 
resale value, in lower insurance rates and fuel costs. And all the while you have 
the satisfaction of living in a beautiful, comfortable home. The facts are all given in 
an attractive, illustrated booklet, “The Story of Brick.” Send for your copy today. 


Booklets You Ought to Have: 


“The Story of Brick’’ is, as one reader says, “a liberal education in 
home-building.” It gives just the information the prospective builder 
wants. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” in four booklets, 


showing respectively 3 to 4-room, 5-room, 6-room, and 7 to 8-room houses, . 


in all 104. Unusual and distinctive designs combined with convenient 
interiors. Any one booklet, 25 cents. The entire set, one dollar. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story six-room houses selected 


from 350 designs submitted by architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

“A New House for the Old” will tell you all about restoring an old 
house with a beautiful, permanent overcoat of Face Brick. Sent free. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1722 Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Nothing Quite Equal to 
WESTERN RED CEDAR!” 


‘“‘For sheer beauty and character as well as for unusually 
long service, there is no other wall covering quite equal to 
siding made of Western Red Cedar from our Pacific North- 


west.”’ 
ment. 


So wrote an Eastern woman of taste and refine- 


You, Too, Will Want This Siding 


You, too, will want this super- 
lative siding when you see it. Like 
thousands more throughout the 
country you will admire the charm 
of Western Red Cedar. You will 
realize that here is the siding with- 
out an equal for all styles, all sizes 
of homes. 

You will marvel, as others have 
done, at its remarkable resistance 
to rot and insects. Government 
tests rate it from 25% to 75% 


more durable than white oak. It 
reduces upkeep to a minimum. It 
renders extraordinary service in 
any climate and under the hardest 
conditions. 

And, Western Red Cedar Siding 
will not shrink, warp or twist. 
Once in place it stays there. It is 
exceptionally easy to work. It 
takes paint or stain wonderfully. 
Left natural it weathers magnifi- 
cently. 


Ask your architect, builder or lumber dealer about West- 


ern Red Cedar. 


Make sure of the genuine — 


ARed Cedar 





“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay”’ 





MAIL US THIS COUPON TODAY: 


Rep CeparR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
4047 White Building, Seattle, Washington 
Please send me details about Western Red Cedar. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


their patient protests against winter 
cold or summer flies, while their 
masters inside exchanged rumors 
and prophecies and surmises! 

The Battle of Crooked Billet was 
fought near the mill on May 1, 
1778. There is a dreadful local 
tradition to the effect that, after 
this battle, the victorious British 
burned alive a number of wounded 
American soldiers in a huge pile of 
buckwheat straw! 

Pennypack Milt continued in 
active and, | believe, unbroken 
operation, until 1912 — one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight years of use- 
ful service. Then its owner gave up 
the business, and the building be- 
came, with proud and flaunting 
signs, The Hatboro Machine Works. 
It continued as a machine shop for 
the short period of two years, but 
one thing is sure, whoever inscribed 
those signs did so in the firm belief 
that here was a business for the 
ages. 

To erase them called for an 
utterly lavish use of sandblast, men, 
and time. And as for the rubbish, 
within and without, which the Hat- 
boro Machine Works, dying, be- 
queathed to posterity — 


If seven maids, with seven mops, 
Swept it for half a year, 

‘Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
‘That they could get it clear?’ 

‘1 doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


The owner and the architect 
appear never to have doubted it, 
and I trust they shed no bitter tear. 
At all events, it was quite beyond 
maids and mops, so men, to a num- 
ber unspecified, and wielding stur- 
dier implements, eventually got it 


| clear. Then the good work of al- 
| teration went on. 


Studying the photographs of the 
exterior, one is impressed by the 
few changes necessary to turn sor- 
did ugliness into beauty. The lines 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 
HISTORIC OLD YORK ROAD HERE CROSSES PENNYPACK CREEK. THE 
BRIDGE-IS A FINE EXAMPLE OF EARLY STONE WORK. THE ENTRANCE 
SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH LEADS INTO THE SECOND-FLOOR 

PRIVATE DINING-ROOM OF THE TEA HOUSE 





Lawrence Visscher Boyd, Architect 
THE ARCHITECT WAS A BRAVE MAN 


of the building are not altered at 
all, as in place of the crazy wooden 
shed which was torn down, was 
built the present kitchen addition 
—one story, stucco covered, with 
an interesting peaked roof. By the 
way, the mysterious projection in 
the wall of the main building, just 
above the kitchen, is the home of 
the dumb-waiter. 

A new glass door in this same side 
of the building; casement sash in 
the three centre front windows; a 
little balcony over the front door; 
and, on the north side delightful 
entrance steps, and double glass 
doors, approached by a quaint 
paved walk — these are the slight 
alterations which have wrought so 
great a change. 

The architect has used the old 
hoist and one of the millstones to 
make an appropriate setting for the 
tea house sign. Other millstones are 
found leaning in easy, picturesque 
fashion against trees and walls. 
There is also a large wheel with 
wooden cogs to be seen in the photo- 
graph near the corner of the house. 
I was told by several persons that 
this was a very ancient and remark- 
able wheel, but I could discover 
from no one just what part it had 
played in the activities of the mill. 

By the way, a millstone, studied 
carefully is a very interesting ob- 
ject. It is not one stone, as | had 
always ignorantly supposed, but it 
is constructed of a number of small 
stones of a peculiar porous texture. 
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HERE'S a hole in the door 

at Malucio’s, Ring the bell 

and a pair of eyes will look 

coldly out at you. If you 
are known you will get in. Malucio 
has to be careful. 


There have been riotous nights at 
Malucio’s. Tragic nights, too. But 
somehow the fat little man has managed 
to avoid the law. 


Almost every town has its Malucio’s. 
Some, brightly disguised as cabarets— 
others, mere back street filling stations 
for pocket flasks. 


But every Malucio will tell you the 
same thing. His best customers are not 
the ne’er-do-wells of other years. They 
are the young people —frequently the 
best young people of the town. 


Malucio has put one over on the 
American home. Ultimately he will be 
driven out. Until then THE HOME 
MUST BID MORE INTELLI- 
GENTLY FOR MALUCIO’S BUSI- 
NESS. 


There are many reasons why it is 
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profitable and wise to furnish the home 
attractively, but one of these, and not 
the least, is—Malucio’s! 


The younger generation is sensitive to 
beauty, princely proud, and will not 
entertain in homes of which it is 
secretly ashamed. 


But make your rooms attractive, appeal 
to the vaulting pride of youth, and you 
may worry that much less about 
Malucio’s—and the other modern fri- 
volities that his name symbolizes. 


A guest room smartly and tastefully 
furnished—a refined and attractive din- 
ing room—will more than hold their 
own against the tinsel cheapness of 
Malucio’s. 


Nor is good furniture any longer a 
luxury for the favored few. The 
PRESCOTT suite shown above, for 
instance, is a moderately priced pattern, 
conforming in every detail to the 


attle* 
THIS SHOP MARK. IS (ay7—NS\ IT IS THE CUSTOMERS 
INSET IN EVERY BERKEY o> Oo '= PROTECTION WHEN BUYING 
G@ GAY PRODUCTION PHS AND HIS PRIDE EVER AFTER, 


WRITE FOR— 


An interesting booklet on furniture construc- 
tion. Sent for the asking together with the 
name of your nearest Berkey & Gay dealer. 


The 
PRESCOTT 
Dining Room Suite 


Do they know YOUR son at MALUCIOS ? 


finest Berkey & Gay standards. In 
style, in the selection of rare and 
beautiful woods, and in the rich tex- 
ture of the finish and hand decorating, 
it reveals the skill of craftsmen long 
expert in the art of quality furniture 
making. 


The PRESCOTT is typical of values 
now on display at the store of your 
local Berkey & Gay dealer. Depend 
upon his showing you furniture in 
which you may take deep pride— 
beautiful, well-built, luxuriously finish- 
ed, and moderately priced. 


There is a Berkey & Gay pattern 
suited for every home—an infinite 
variety of styles at prices ranging all 
the way from $350 to $6000. 


* eK KEK K 


Write to the Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
for an interesting booklet, “Some of the 
Things That Make Furniture Values,” 
which points out sixteen important fea- 
tures of construction that you should con- 
sider in selecting furniture for your home. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CoO. 





7 


Wholesale Showroom; 115 W. 40th St., New York City 


Associated Companies 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Home of Mr. H. E. Ball at Oak Park, Ill. Monarch Strips installed by 
W. L. Van Dame Company, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


Heat can’t play hookey 


from this house 


Monarch Interlocking Strips 
are on all windows and doors 


Never again will Mr. H. E. Ball 
spend his good money to heat the 
great outdoors. For in the sum- 
mer of 1924, he had every win- 
dow and door of his charming 
home at Oak Park, Ill., equipped 
with Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips. Now he writes: 


“IT am well satisfied with Mon- 
arch Strips. While I am not 
certain as to the exact amount 
of fuel saved, a conservative 
estimate would be 15% to 
20%. I have an oil burner. 


“Another feature I notice par- 
ticularly is the cleanliness 
around the windows. The 
curtains and woodworkshowed 
a marked improvement in their 
condition over previous years. 
I thoroughly recommend Mon- 
arch Strips.” 

Cold, dust- and dirt-laden air 
leaking in past your windows is 
the principal cause of high fuel 
bills, soiled rugs, drapes and fur- 
niture. More than half this in- 
leaking air could easily be kept 
outside your house were Monarch 
Interlocking Metal Weather Strips 
on all windows and doors. 


Just enough cold air can get past 
a Monarch-stripped window for 
proper ventilation. For Monarch 
Interlocking Metal Weather Strips 
hold the sash and frame in the 
same relative position at all times, 
regardless of any swelling or 
shrinking of the wood. The sash 
cannot separate, no matter how 


old the building. 


The tubular, twomember, in- 
terlocking feature which is the 
secret of Monarch success is an 
exclusive, patented principle. No 
other weather strip manufacturer 
can use it. And without it, no 
weather strip can give maximum 
protection against inleaking air. 


Monarch Strips last as long as the 
house or building in which they 
are installed, and always work as 
well as when new. They are in- 
stalled only by authorized Mon- 
arch licensees, and each installa- 
tion is guaranteed by the Mon- 
arch Metal Products Company. 


Clip, fill in and mail the coupon 
below for interesting free book- 
let and estimate. Start now to 
cut your fuel costs—forever. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


4910 Penrose Street 


St. Louis, Mo, 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


aerate tees 


Interlocking Type No. 400—Standard Control of Infiltration 
(air leakage thru windows and doors) 


Booklet Free— Mail this Coupon 
Monarch Metal Products Co., 4910 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your new booklet, and estimate for weather-stripping 


.... Windows and. . . .doors. 








These are carefully fitted together, 
and held in place by a band of iron. 
Inside the tea house one finds the 
same architectural reluctance to 
change the building’s character, and 
the same clever utilization of exist- 
ing features to make an attractive 
new aspect. The double door is the 
very one which in 1724 opened to 
admit the mill’s first farmer patrons. 
Though newly painted, it plainly 
shows the deep groove where for so 
many years the old hasp swung. 
The entire first floor of the mill 
was originally one room, but now 
the space at the back, where the 
great wheel rises through the floor, 
is divided off by means of a parti- 
tion made of glass casement-sash. 
This was done to protect lunchers 
and diners against drafts and 
dampness rising from the runway 
through the open flooring about the 
wheel. Even with the loss of this 
space, the downstairs room is very 
spacious. The sturdy, white oak 
beams and uprights, showing so 
plainly still the marks of long-ago 
adzes, have been left unstained and 
unpainted. (Out of respect to my 
housewifely instincts the architect 
took pains to assure me that, at the 
time the building was altered every 
inch of old wood was thoroughly 
brushed down with wire brushes.) 
The floor is new — yellow pine- 
boards of random widths, nailed 
down with old-fashioned cut-iron 
nails. The boards were left un- 
stained, as was the stairway, an 
attractively simple affair. Some of 
the raw new color here, however, 
was toned down by the judicious 





rubbing in of dirt — perhaps some 
of the very dirt that was brushed 
off the old wood! I never thought 
to ask the architect that! 

In the corner just at the foot of 
the stairs, is a fine fireplace, built of 
stone taken from the bed of the 
creek, and with a hewn log for a 
mantel. At the farther end of the 
room, a door leads into the kitchen. 
It is a big, bright, efficient-looking 
place, with windows on three sides, 
promising — and producing, as our 
lunch testified — any number of 
good things to eat. 

The one large room which made 
the mill’s second floor, is now used 
as a private dining-room, for ban- 
quets and other entertaining. Two 
wedding receptions have already 
been held there, I was told by the 
hostess. 

A fireplace, like the one down- 
stairs, has been built, and a new 
floor laid. At the rear of the room, 
two lavatories and dressing-rooms 
have been put in, and a raised 
platform built to accommodate mu- 
sicians. It’s a charming place to 
give a party! 

As the building stands on sloping 
ground, the north entrance from 
outdoors leads directly into this 
second-floor room—a very con- 
venient arrangement. 

Two bedrooms for the hostess 
and her assistants have been built 
on the third floor, and there is am- 
ple space for several mere. They 
really should be put in, for it is no 
uncommon thing for motorists who 
visit the tea house and fall in love 
with its tranquil and historic at- 


THE NEW FIREPLACE IN THE DOWNSTAIRS DINING- 
ROOM IS QUITE IN HARMONY WITH HAND-HEWN 


BEAMS TWO CENTURIES OLD. 


NOTE THE HUGE 


THUMB-LATCH OF HAMMERED IRON, AND THE HASP 
SCARS ON THE UPPER HALF OF THE DOOR 
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y I ‘HIS is a personal message to home-loving men and 

women everywhere who, though admiring the rare 
qualities of White Portland Cement Stucco, have never 
seriously considered it as a building material because they 
imagine the cost would run beyond their means. 

A perfectly natural thought —for the reason that a great share of 
America’s truly distinctive homes are of white stucco. But these 
elements of beauty and permanent service are equally available to 
you who must keep your costs within limits. Because: ~ 
1. Portland Cement Stucco construction has been thoroughly stand- 
ardized. The materials are sold by dealers everywhere; hence are at 
hand, wherever you live. 

2. Stucco is the ideal material for any type of building —~ whether 
a modest little bungalow or an immense formal estate. 





5. The surface does not deteriorate. The original finish can be re- 
newed with Medusa Cement Paint. 

6. It cannot absorb dampness even in driving rains: hence the in- 
terior is always dry. 

7. It resists heat and cold to an unusual degree—tending toward 
all-the-year-round comfort. 

8. It is white when new, and does not discolor. 

9. It harmonizes perfectly with vines and shrubbery. 

10. Therefore, the value of a stucco home, properly constructed, 


and using Medusa Waterproofed White Cement, tends to enhance 
as the landscaping develops, rather than to diminish with the years. 


Make your new home an increasing investment in cash value, as 
well as in “happiness dividends”. Let the Medusa Books help show 





3. Portland Cement Stucco, using 
Medusa Waterproofed White 
Cement, is reasonable in first 
cost and there is virtually no ex- 
pense for upkeep. 


4. It is permanent throughout. 


The illustration shows one of a series of charming homes of vari- 
ous types, sizes, and ranges of cost, featured in “Plans for Concrete 
Houses”, an interesting book issued by the Portland Cement 
Association. Elevations, plans and other data make this an 
especially valuable handbook. We shall be glad to send a copy 
upon receipt of 25 cents, coin or stamps. 


MEDUSA 


WHITE CEMENT 





you the way. Send us your 
name and your Architect’s, for 
interesting facts. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT 
COMPANY 7 CLEVELAND 
New York Dixon, Ill. Toledo, Ohio 
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Distinctive—Yet Moderate in Cost 
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“DECORATORS” 
METHOD 
or Winpow 
CurTAINING” 
In this booklet, by Philip 
H. Pratt, is presented for 
the first time, we believe, 
a practical analysis of the 


In the spacious Park 
Lane apartment of 
Mrs. O. Carley Har- 
riman, Quaker Net 


Curtains again illus- 





trate the superiority f URS problem of properly 
— ral curtaining a window. 
of netorlaceforevery copy of this will be mailed 


you on request. 


curtain problem. : e 
Exclusiveness 


Two Kinds You Should Demand 
of a Curtain 


T is the duty of your curtains to exclude 

the public gaze from your home—and to 
do it without destroying your view of garden 
or street. 


But it is also their duty to give personality, 
a touch of exclusiveness, to -your windows. 


It is the superiority of Quaker Curtains and 
Nets in these two kinds of exclusiveness that 
leads to their selection for so many fine homes. 


The fine-spun thread and three-thread con- 
struction in Quaker Curtains produce a high 
degree of transparency—a curtain which ad- 
equately veils, without smothering, a window. 


The personality, the exclusive quality, of 
Quaker Curtains and Nets is the result of a 
design department with salaried representa- 
tives in two continents and constant touch 
with the art of five—this, backed by workers 
many of whom have spent a quarter of a cen- 
tury becoming sufficiently expert to weave and 
finish your curtains. 


For these reasons Quaker Curtainings are 
sure to be worthy of your home. 


All the best stores feature the “Quaker” line. 


LACE CO. 


Wholesale Sales Rooms : 
890 Broadway, corner 19th St., New York 


QUAKER 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms: 
4th St. and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE TEA HOUSE CAT STANDS COMFORTABLY UPON 

THE UPPER AND NETHER MILLSTONES! THE ADDI- 

TION OF THE SIMPLE BALCONY SHOWN HERE HAS 

DONE MUCH TO INCREASE THE CHARM OF THE 
DOORWAY 


mosphere, to clamor for accommo- 
dations over night or longer. 

Under the roof is a roomy at- 
tic, and, speaking of roofs, this one 
is interesting. It is of old, hand- 
split slates, about 14” x 28”, laid 
in soft mortar over wooden purlins 
— a most unusual way to construct 
a slate roof. It is in perfect condi- 
tion, and very beautiful on account 
of the slight irregularity of the 


slates and their soft, silvery black. 
The roof is of later date than 1724, 
but is probably a century old. As 
can be seen by the construction, the 
original building was a two-story- 
and-attic affair. 

From roof to silent wheel the old 
mill speaks of work well done and 
life well lived. But its best days 
are not yet over—at least not as 
far as food is concerned! 


NEW PLEASURES FROM OLD BOTTLES 


BY MARSH K. POWERS 


F it so happens that there is some- 

thing about glass that holds for 
you a definite, even if not altogether 
explainable, charm; if the highlights 
on its flat planes and graceful curves 
exert a. certain mild but pleasing 
fascination upon your eye; if your 
imagination is sufficiently active 
that the presence of things that are 
old sends your thoughts away on 
pleasant day-dreaming pilgrimages 
into the past; if any or all of these 
things are true of you, then, | ad- 
vise you, mount the bottle hobby 
and ride away. 

Too many hobbyhorses are like 
polo ponies, demanding purses more 
corpulent than fall to the average 
lot. The frost of first cost and up- 
keep often nips and blights a hobby 
at its barest beginnings. Many a 
collector-in-spirit has been born to 
pass through life with his collector’s 
instinct unsatisfied, his inner de- 
sires starved by the limitations of 
his checkbook. 


Early American bottles and flasks, 
however (at least for the present), 
are less exacting. They are more 
like the unpretentious family nag of 
pre-motoring days which modest 
incomes could acquire and anyone 
could drive. No vast lore and intri- 
cate technicalities need be mastered 
for their enjoyment. A few odd 
dollars here and a few more there, 
thriftily expended, can establish a 
nucleus for a collection that will 
give you quaintness, historical flavor 
and human interest, as well as un- 
deniable decorative values. Even 
now, however, the prices are begin- 
ning to creep upward, reflecting the 
widening interest and demand in 
this field of Americana. 

Bottles have another advantage 
over many things that are collected, 
in that no cumbrous files or elabo- 
rate equipment are required for 
their effective display. A shelf or 
two against a wall—or even the 
vacant spaces in vour open book- 








Whittall Rugs 


The most subtle compliment paid to the beauty and quality of Whittall Rugs is that their 
owners are constantly adding other Whittalls to their collection of rugs 


Look for the name “WHITTALL” woven in the back 


The Rug illustrated is a 6’ x 9’ Teprac Wilton which sells at 
$68.00 to which your dealer will add transportation charges 


Write for free illustrated book in colors 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 170 Brussels Street WORCESTER, MASS. 








Residence of J. H. Carstairs, Esq. 
Ardmore, Penn. 


John 


THE 


Russell Pope, 
Architect. 


Be Comfortable This Winter 
in that “Hard-to-Heat” Room 


With the economical Kelsey Warm Air Generator in 


your cellar you can easily make that “hard-to-heat” room 
perfectly comfortable even on the coldest day. 


Capping two or more heat tubes and sending all that 
heat into the troublesome room does the trick. The rest 


of the house stays as warm as ever. 


More interesting facts about Kelsey Health Heat in 


“Kelsey Achievements” booklet. 


Sales Offices 
Boston—New York 
Brockville, Canada 
~ (Trade Mark Registered) 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 













Drop all waste 
here—then 
FORGET it! 


A Step Saver that 
Costs Nothing to Operate 


BS 4 ir wg you’re planning 3 your new home, banish 
the nuisance and drudgery of waste and gar- 
bage disposal forever. The time-tried Kernerator 
will do it—and the only cost will be the first cost, 


which is no more than that of a good radio set. 


Costs Nothing to Operate—Uses no Fuel 
The Kernerator (which must be built-in, as it 
cannot be installed later) consists of a brick combus- 
tion chamber at the base of the chimney, with a 
hopper door in or near the kitchen above (also on 
upper floors if desired). All waste—garbage, tin 
cans, sweepings, paper, bottles and the like— 
dropped through the handy hopper doors, falls 
to the combustion chamber, where an occasional 
lighting reduces everything burnable to ashes. 

Ask your architect or builder—he knows 

and recommends the Kernerator—or write 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ERNERATOR 


Reg. U S Patent 











% 


Send for your copy. 


Dealers 
Principal Cities 














Non-combustibles (tin 
cans, crockery, etc. 
are sterilized by the 
flames for easy removal 


with the fine, dry ashes. 
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shelves— is all that- is needed at 
the beginning. 

Where will you find early Ameri- 
can bottles and flasks? The pro- 
fessional antique shop will probably 
be your first source. There is one | 
have visited, for instance, which to 
some extent specializes on these 
products of the first American glass 
factories. 

After you have picked up your 
first examples in such shops — and, 
of course, cannily priced those 
others which you have not borne 
away —then you can cast an in- 
quiring and more experienced eye 
into other quarters. The most un- 
pretentious of second-hand stores 
may contain the next addition to 
your group. One of my own was 
picked up from a hopeless-looking 
collection of junk in a shed in a tiny 
Maryland hamlet. And there must 
be attics and basements concealing 
other prizes as yet undisclosed, 
though I have not yet been fortu- 
nate enough to know the satisfac- 
tion of making such a discovery in 
person. 

When | first started to pick up a 
few random bottles, | did not know 
that the genus ‘bottle-collector’ 
existed. That there was any such 
thing as bottle-lore and that there 
were books on the subject were facts 
far beyond my ken. | simply knew 
that I liked bottles. My first pur- 
chase was— as yours quite prob- 








ably may be—a capacious old 
liquor bottle in green glass. Such a 
bottle, either in clear glass, brown 
or dark green, standing fifteen to 
twenty inches high, makes a not- 
able piéce de résistance and centre of 
any grouping or is effective when 
placed alone on a hearth or table. 
My own has the added charm of 
oddity in four deep dimples which 
catch the play of lights in their 
curves. 

Then you will probably want an 
early schnapps bottle, either in a 
soft olive shade or in a warm brown. 
The older, hand-made variety with 
its hunched shoulders, stubby neck 
and wide brim is particularly dis- 
tinctive. After those there is a host 
of other possibilities. 

Your taste may possibly run 
toward the old whiskey flasks, some 
in dark brown, some in pale green, 
others of the clouded pallor of much- 
watered milk. The graceful lyre- 
shaped bottles in the latter glass are 
particularly decorative. In your 
searches you will find flasks in a 
variety of shapes, variously marked 
and ornamented with scrolls, stars, 
eagles, bas-reliefs of famous men, 
and other distinctive designs. 

On the other hand, it may possi- 
bly be that bitters bottles will appeal 
more strongly to your fancy — 
those surprisingly elaborate, pro- 
prietary containers for the commod- 
ity which flourished so luxuriantly 





A VACANT SPACE IN A BOOKSHELF IS ALL THAT IS NEEDED TO HOUSE 
A COLLECTION OF BOTTLES 
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Harctware 


T is traditional that Good Hardware is Corbin 
Hardware—that Corbin Hardware answers 
every hardware need of every type of building, 
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P. & F. CORBI 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
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ROOKWOOD 


Ceramics, because of their perfection and permanence, offer an op- 
portunity to acquire, or to give, objects that may become heirlooms, 
enjoyable for generations. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














French Colonial Period Sofa covered 
in Brocatelles and Velvet 


MITCHELL Turniture 
and:« Decorative : Service 


BABHE artistry of Mitchell Decorators brings out the character of 
2am each room. Fufnishings are selected with well defined appro- 
priateness and strict adherence to the ethics of taste. period and the 
purpose for which any given floor or wall space is to be used, and by whom. 


service free! 
Ideas, Suggestions, 
Photographs and 


Plans are yours for 
the asking. 


Mitchell has long 
served the South 
and Southwest. 


May we serve 


THe Ropert MitcHeLtt FurnirurE ComMPANy 
DEPT. A 616 RACE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers 





you are remodeling. or planning a 
new home you will find our attractive 
brochure—“The Philosophy of Home Furnishing” 
most interesting and helpful. It contains 
many beautiful illustrations of exclusive 
pieces of furniture. each designed to give a 
distinctive note wherever placed. We shall 
be happy to send you a copy upon receipt of 
1oc to cover mailing cost. 
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in the sixties and seventies, one 
manufacturer claiming to have sold 
two million bottles in a single year. 
The log-cabin bottle of ‘Plantation 
Bitters’ is one which you will meet 
early in your investigations, as it 
was one of the alleged two mil- 
lion. 

Also, if the horrid truth must be 
unfolded, | must personally confess 
that I fell, one day, for an Indian 
Queen, ransomed her and then had 
the temerity to bring her into my 
home. Regal, buxom, and tall (12”) 
she is even now, as I write, looking 
down upon me with a glassy stare 
from her vantage point on one of 
my bottle shelves. For her I have 
‘Brown’s Celebrated Indian Herb 
Bitters’ to thank. And there are 
others I desire. 

One of the tall, slim medicine 
vials, so lanky that it will not bal- 
ance on its own base, is another dis- 
tinctive addition to any grouping. 
Whether or not you acquire one of 
them will rest with you but, in al- 
most any case, you will want, for 
contrast, one or two of the attrac- 
tive decanter-shaped bottles and, 
perhaps, one or two of the more 
graceful of modern productions. 
There are opaque black wine bot- 
tles, of contemporary manufacture, 
for example, which are worthy a 
place in any grouping, even though 


not possessing any glamour of an. 
tiquity. 

What others you will acquire | 
cannot foretell. One of my own re 
cent acquisitions is a bottle mod- 
eled as the shoulders and head of a 
baby, and a crying baby, at that, 
It would have been an extremely 
appropriate container for paregoric, 
but history reports that it held a 
more mature and manly beverage, 

As mentioned before, any glass. 
fronted cabinet, open shelf, or vas 
cant space in your bookshelves is 
all that is strictly needed to house a 
bottle collection. Far more fortu- 
nate, however, is the lucky collector 
who can array his prizes on glass 
shelves mounted across an uncur- 
tained window. 

He it is who enjoys to the fullest 
each shading of color, each varia- 
tion in texture, and each differen- 
tiation in depth of tone. He it is 
who also gets the greatest beauty 
from the play of sunlight on and 
through the translucent surfaces. 
Even the most hardened disbeliever 
in hobbies cannot gainsay the dec- 
orative charm of an array of bot- 
tles thus displayed. 

And if, at night, as he walks up 
the «path, the lights within the 
house shine out at him through his 
varicolored bottles, then, I suppose 
his happiness is well-nigh complete. 





THE PLAY OF SUNLIGHT ON THE TRANSLUCENT SURFACES CAN BEST 
BE ENJOYED IF THE BOTTLES ARE ARRAYED IN FRONT OF AN UNCUR- 
TAINED WINDOW 
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laundry? 


Duro guarantees satisfactory water service to 
any home — anywhere — on a satisfaction-or- 


money-back basis. 


Duro can do this because it specializes in 
It has developed a practi- 
cal, workable plan for studying your own special 
problem and recommending a system to meet 
What we have done for so 
many others we can do for you. 


private water supply. 


your requirements. 


Consult the Duro Advisory Service. 
No obligation. 
write for Free Consultation Blank. 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 


No charge. 


409 Monument Ave. 


Largest Manufacturers of Water Systems and Water 
Softeners Exclusively. 


oLet DURO show you, 
Hot water for shaving — hot water for bathing 
— what is there so necessary for personal com- 


fort and the health of the entire family as running 
water under pressure in bathroom, kitchen and 


Simply 











Dayton, Ohio 


coy 
DURO VERTITANK $125 


Complete unit — 30 

ump and 

motor mounted upon one 
lumping capacity 


vanied tank, 





1D U IR © Water See 
Systems #7922 : 
FOB ~_ 


Duro Guarantees Satisfactory Water Service ~ 
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Test, 


Make it rself: Puta 
Hoffman Vacuum Valve 
on one radiator or equip 
all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your 
fires you will find that the 
radiators you are testing 
are still hot. In the morn 
ing they will be the first to 
eat. That is because air 
has been kept out. That 
is the magic of a vacuum, 








BE SURE to ask 
for Hoffman No. 2 
Siphon Air and 
Vacuum Valves. 
Your local plumb- 
ing and heating 
' shops sell them. 





Its nice to get up up in the morn- 


ing when Your radialor is hot 


fhm: early winter mornings after a zero wind 
has howled all night are when you will ap- 
preciate Hoffman Vacuum Valves. Some peo- 
pe, are so used to waiting for ‘‘steam to come 

’ that the quick heat in radiators equipped 
with Hoffman valves amazes them. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not only let air out 
of steam radiators but they keep it out. You 
are not constantly wasting steam to push out 
the air that has sneaked back into radiators 
and made them cold. You burn less coal and 
at the same time add wonderfully to your 
comfort. 


Send us the coupon below for a little book 
“Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief” 
which explains in simple words just why the 
vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum Valves 
transforms steam heat. We will also send you 
a ‘“ Thirty-Day Trial Certificate’”’ which lets you 
test these valves at our risk. 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 





THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
Dept. D3, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

I already have steam heat ( ). I antici- 
pate building a new house equipped with steam 
heat ( f 

Please send me without obligation your book 

‘Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief” and the 

**30-day Trial Certificate.’ 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROCKERIES 


BY NORMAN K. MORSE 








Morse & Morse, “Landscape Architels 


HILLSIDE STEPS OF LOGS BORDERED WITH BOULDERS AND 
PLANTED WITH FERNS 


UILDING a rockery is quite an 

adventure. We are attempting 
to imitate the very foundations of 
nature — her rock formations and 
her own way of planting. There are 
other kinds of rockeries, to be sure, 
the load of stones and the rows of 
jagged rock set on end in the shape 
of circles and hearts and stars; but 
these are not the rockeries we espe- 
cially admire, because they have 
not been made as nature would have 
done it nor have they been made 
with any appreciation of the mean- 
ing of a rockery or its possibilities. 
Nature has rather decided ways of 
doing things, and although she may 
have many means of expressing her- 
self, they are all based on definite 
principles. Rockeries then, if we 
are attempting to imitate nature, 
should be constructed with a knowl- 
edge of at least some of these princi- 
ples and unless they are adhered to, 
the results will be uncertain. 

When we casually look at a 
natural rockery, we are usually im- 
pressed with its beauty. Closer 
observation brings out its lovely 
features in detail, and the more 
carefully we examine it, the more 
beautiful it proves to be. Here is a 
suggestion for the first step in mak- 
ing your rockery; consider carefully 
the general effect and also the de- 
tail of rock construction, soil, and 
planting. The most picturesque 
natural rockeries are usually those 
we find along a mountain stream or 
the shores of a lake or pond. Here, 
because of the abundance of mois- 
ture, we find luminous vegetation; 
often fern and evergreen groups, 
flowers of large and small kinds, 
native shrubs, mosses and creepers. 
There are many attractive outcrops 
of rock without the advantage of 
constant moisture, but the growths 
are of a different character and not 


so abundant, and we miss the cool 
moist woodsy smell which tells of 
good soil and vigorous plant life. 
Developing a natural outcrop of 
rock is interesting and the results 
are surprisingly pleasant. Frequent- 
ly by removing the surrounding 
soil which partially covers an out- 
crop, you will find an excellent 
‘natural’ rockery. Placing suitable 
plants in the crevices where good 
top-soil has been supplied, and 
possibly forming a background of 
taller shrubs or evergreens, with 
walks leading to the new point of 
interest will transform the spot. 
The real problem is in making 
your outcrop where none exists. It 
is hard to give rules for this — 
there are so many locations for the 
work, so many kinds of stone to use 
and the conditions as to soil, ex- 
posure and climate are so varied. 
For illustration, however, we 
might suppose your site to be on a 
hillside. This is the ideal location for 
a rockery and the one usually chosen 
by nature; although not the only 
location possible. The best plan of 
procedure will be to endeavor to re- 





A CLOSER VIEW OF THE ‘GROTTO’ 
AFTER PLANTING ‘ 
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EXCLUSIVE 


Everyone knows the lasting qualities 
of Armco--pure Ingot Iron. No material 
can equal it for lath, This company 
Aas the exclusive right to produce metal 
dath made of this time defying iron. 


SEPTEMBER 1925 













Walls of permanence and beauty 
made crack-proof by Herringbone 


wee so mars the beauty 


of a room as cracked walls 

and ceilings—plaster that’s dis- 
figured by unsightly lath marks? 
hy not determine now, before 
you build, that these things will 
not beenduredin yournew house. 


By having your plaster laid over 
Herringbone Metal Lath you 
build for permanence, beauty, 
satisfaction—yousavedisappoint- 
ment and the expense of repairs. 


The new Herringbone Double 
Mesh Lath is unlike any other 
lath. It has the smallest mesh of 
any lath—so finethatthelathliter- 
ally embeds itself in the plaster. 





Member National Council for Better Plastering 


It can’t be jarred loose. Even heat 
and slow settling can’t crack 
plaster that’s held rigid and un- 
yielding by Herringbone. 


Herringbone’s first cost is low— 
only slightly more than common 
wooden lath. But because it saves 
plaster and protects the finish of 
your walls for years it is the most 
economical lath you can buy. 


Ask your architect or builder 
about Herringbone. He'll recom- 
mend it, without qualifications. 
Or, write for our free booklet 
“Building for Permanence and 
Beauty.” You'll find it in- 
teresting and profitable reading. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING PRODUCTS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Branches and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 
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“Now I am proud 
to entertain 
important guests” 


HIS was the remark of a woman 

whose husband was rapidly forging 
ahead in business. With important new 
friends to be entertained, one of the 
things they found they could easily do 
to dress up their little home was to 
replace the old, dark-colored toilet seat 
in the bathroom with a handsome, 
modern Church Sani-White Toilet Seat. 


The improvement in appearance 
made by a spotlessly clean, all-white 
toilet seat is certainly surprising. Its 
beauty and refinement are qualities 
every woman wants in her bathroom — 
a room she can be proud to have guests 
use. 


The Church Toilet Seat is all-white 
and stays white permanently —a 
sanitary seat that washes as easily as 
porcelain. Its white surface is neither 
varnish, paint nor enamel, but a dur- 
able sheathing as handsome as ivory. 
It won't crack, splinter, chip, wear off 
or stain. Can be installed on vour toilet 
in a few minutes and easily taken off 
and re-installed if yousmove to another 
house or apartment. Obtainable at any 
plumber’s. 


Send for, ““An Easy Way to Make 
a Bathroom More Attractive” 


This is the title of an attractively illustrated little 
book of sixteen pages, just off the press, that tells the 
story of the interesting 
way in which one woman 
discovered how to make 
her bathroom more at- 
tractive. If you have some- 
times wished that -your 
own bathroom looked a 
little more attractive, this 
book will certainly be of 
value to you, and it is 
FREE. Send for a copy, 
together with a free sample 
of Sani-White Sheathing. 
Tear out the coupon now 
and mail it to us today 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Jz, Holyoke, Mass 





C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. J1, Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please 
send a free copy of your book, “An Easy 
Way to Make a Bathroom More Attrac- 
tive” and a free sample of Sani-White 


I 

| Sheathing to: 
| Name..... 
I 


Street... . 
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call a natural outcrop which appeals 
to you and corresponds in size or is 
| adaptable to the space you have 
decided upon. You have probably 
seen many ledges in your walks or 
drives through hilly country, which 
could be duplicated. If possible, 
go to the most suitable and study 
it. Notice the way the rocks are 
built up and their character, the 
direction of the strata and the way 
the groups of plants are distributed. 
If you are not able to examine a 
| natural rockery you can probably 
| find numbers of photographs which 
will help. It is not satisfactory to 
build a rockery of unsuitable stone; 
therefore it is important to decide 
on something for which the mate- 
rials are available. 

If the model selected is made up 
in stratified layers of rock, that 
should be*the character of stone 
selected for your rockery, or if 
rough and jagged, the stone should 
be similar, and usually as large as is 
feasible, bearing in mind the pro- 
portions of your work. 

The general scheme having been 
decided upon, the details of the 
construction should all be carefully 
planned before starting work, using 
rough sketches if possible and keep- 
ing in mind that the rocks in your 
work should not do something 
which nature could not have done 
through her powers of growth, up- 
| heaval, or decay. 

The rocks must be selected with 
care, and when feasible should be 








AN ARTIFICIAL GROTTO AND POOL, CONSTRUCTED FROM 
IRREGULAR, WEATHERED FIELDSTONE 


personally chosen by the man in 
charge of the actual building. It 
often happens that stone of a 
particular shape or character is 
needed for a certain position. If 
the person in charge does not have 
the opportunity for this selection, 
it must necessarily cramp and limit 
his work. 

Local stone is usually the most 
satisfactory, both as to economy 
and harmony with surroundings. 
If, however, a rockery of flat 
ledges is wanted where only round 
boulders exist, it is obvious that 
the stone must be imported or a 
new model selected, because it is 
not possible to get the effect of 
strata with boulders even though 
they split with a fairly even grain. 

The mountain rivulet shown in 
the illustration was constructed 
entirely with boulders and the effect 
is quite pleasing, so don’t lortg for 
ledges if you have only boulders — 
use your boulders judiciously. 

Newly broken surfaces should 
not be allowed to show, nor should 
freak stones, such as flint, mica, or 
porous rock be used merely because 
of their oddity. It is also important 
to remember that any stones con- 
taining lime will be death to acid- 
loving plants, which comprise by 
far the greater part of the attractive 
plant materials, including rhodo- 
dendrons, almost all of the woody 
things such as violets, anemones, 
trilliums, and so forth, and most of 
the ferns. 





A SUNKEN WILD-GARDEN, MADE ON A FLAT LAWN BY 
EXCAVATING AND SETTING IN LARGE BOULDERS 
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scrubbing 





No more scouring. No more 
dipping out water. Sani- 
Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
for you. Simply sprinkle in 
a little Sani-Flush—follow 
directions on the can—and 
flush. It leaves the porcelain 
sparkling white—and the en- 
tire toilet clean and sanitary. 
Sani-Flush quickly re- 
moves all marks, stains and 
incrustations. It cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
destroys all foul odors. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely 
harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep a can 
handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg UE Pee OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
































IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 
entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 





The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Ine. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
Cincinnati, O. 
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“The Pup’s Our . 


4 


Furnace Man!” 


nc em 
ait 


[NAS will free you from all heat- 
P ing troubles. With no more 
care than a pup can give it, a good 
gas heating plant keeps the home 
warm and comfortable all winter. 


Absolute freedom to come and go 
as you please. No over-heating nor 
under-heating! No soot, ashes nor 
odors—no coal man—no ash man! 


_ And the cost is well within reach 


of most home owners. Practical]; 
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Home decoration 
CS ryes made 


easy! 
% be 

sage This new, free 
yearbook shows 
the most complete 
assortment of 
artists’ china in this 
country; many new 
designs for parch- 
ment shades and 
lamps; tells how to 


ye 
y ELIA x, || 
sunil =) | 


This 80-page yearbook 
is yours, FREE 

paint china without firing, with Prof. Hib- 

bard’s new and original Oriental Lacquers; 





describes Lustrcraft waxwork; explains 
Gesso Polychrome, and many absolutely 
new and “‘different'’ ideas in handicraft 
decoration. To complete our service, we 
have three illustrated instruction books, the 
best yet, but only 25c each: 


“How to Do Parchment Shades” 
“China Painting Without Firing—and Lustrcraft” 
“When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers” 


These three books tell about all there is to know 
on these subjects. They're profusely illus- 
trated. Anyone can follow their eyes 
without previous experience or training. 

make things easy and enable you to make cea 
beautiful 
decorations 
ateverso 
much less 
than stores 
charge. 
The year- 
book is 
FREE - the 
32- -page in- 
struction 
books are 
25c each. 


Special Offer! Write ‘2 ant &: 


complete S0-pese yearbook and the three in- 
struction books — you thus get one instruction 
book absolutely free! Send today !! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. 22 
913 Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 
































HAND WEAVING 


is True Economy 


Weaving beautiful 
fabrics for your home 
brings you the joy of 
creating and the satis- 
faction of real 
economy. 


For true economy does not mean 
“going without"’ — it means having 
more things and more pleasures at a 
fraction of the cost. That is why 
hand weaving is so wonderful. You 
can weave curtains, rugs, dress 
fabrics, table linens — hope chest 
treasures — fluffy baby blankets, 
couch covers, portieres, scarves, and 
runners on a good hand loom as so 
many others are doing. Yes, — it 
is the finest of fireside adventures, — 
safe, sane, and full of thrills. 

Write to me for my little 

booklet ye I will tell you 

all about my looms a 

patterns. 


MARY M. ATWATER 
The Shuttle-Craft Co., Inc. 
14-B Ash Street 
Cambridge Massachusetts 
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A ‘MOUNTAIN RIVULET’ MADE 

ON FLAT GROUND. ROUNDED 

BOULDERS WERE USED IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION 


The crevices must always be filled 
with good top-soil as the work 
progresses, for it is almost impos- 
sible to fill the voids after the rock- 
ery is constructed and unless they 
are compactly filled, the water will 
drain from the plant roots too 
rapidly and in summer the stones 
will become too hot for most of the 
plants. 

The success of any planting 
depends largely on the use of proper 
soils. It is therefore important to 
have all of the soil for filling the 
crevices of a very good quality, and 
the planting should not be done 
until the rocks and soil have had an 
opportunity to settle thoroughly, 
either by rain or an abundance of 
artificial watering. 

It is necessary, of course, to 
select the plants which will thrive 
in the location and | should suggest 
using a majority of native things, 
perhaps many of them can be col- 
lected locally. Remember that in 
your rockery, nature is being imi- 
tated and that success will depend 
a great deal on the effect which 
the planting produces. If your 
rockery is in the sun it will naturally 
be useless to plant shade-loving 
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shrubs or ferns, and if it is very dry 
(most artificial rockeries are), it 
would not be possible to grow 
plants needing an abundance of 
moisture, because of the rapid 
drainage of water between the 
rocks, and also because the plants 
are not able to draw moisture from 
the surrounding soil. Obviously 
then, plants must be provided 
which will thrive with little water, 
unless you intend to supply-it to 
them as it is needed. Exposure 
and climatic conditions must also 
be considered. Some plants while 
thriving in a sunny Southern ex- 
posure could not withstand the 
severe cold and wind of a Northern 
or Western exposure. 

The groupings also should imi- 
tate nature,— usually in rather 
loose, irregular clumps, — several 
of one variety of plant in a clump, 
and gradually merging into another 
group. There need be no definite 
scheme as to the number of plants 
in a group or their locations, except 
that nature ‘feathers down,’ that is 
to say, that tall-growing things 
should be at the back, graduating 
in an irregular way down to the 
creepers. This rule, however, is very 
flexible, governed by the direction 
of sunlight and other conditions. 

The usual inclination is to over- 
plant, but it should be avoided. 
Much better effects will be obtained 
by having open spaces occasionally 
which may be seeded with grass, 
allowing the rocks to show. If the 
plants thrive, they will increase 
rapidly enough in size and there is 
danger of covering the rocks com- 
pletely. 

Plants of various heights help to 
keep the uncultivated, naturalistic 
effect, and if a careful selection is 
made it will be possible to have 
continuous features of attraction — 
from the earliest spring bulbs, and 
flowers, right through the summer 
and autumn to the berries and the 
twig effects contrasted with the 








AN INTERESTING FLAGGED PATH, BORDERED BY ROCK PLANTING, 
LEADS TO A FLIGHT OF STONE STEPS 











Decorative Mantel-Pieces 


A correctly designed mantel- 
piece is the character-giving fea- 
ture of any room — whether it be 
living room, library or bedroom. 
Let it then not be common- 
place — 


Our selection of distinctive man- 
tel-pieces in classic and period 
designs contains just the mantels 
needed to enhance the beauty of 
your home. 


If you are building a home, or 
changing your scheme of interior 
decoration, write for our booklet 
“A Collection of Decorative 
Mantels and Fire-Place Acces- 
sories.”” It will help you in your 
selection. 


SjRECHER 


455 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 




















Be 3 ofiticn 
POLICY 


HE owner of this house is R. G. 

Ingersoll, an architect at War- 
ren, Ohio. Being an architect, he 
made a beautiful house. Being a fare 
sighted man, he insured its beauty 
for many years to come. 

Is there a policy that insures 
beauty? 

Certainly! The policy of putting 
Bostwick ‘‘Truss-Loop” Metal 
Lath back of your plaster insures 
crackless, sagless walls and ceilings. 
Wall paper or frescoes look well for 
many years over this firm, true 
backing. 

Free booklets tell more about it, 


Tue Bostwick Stee Latn Co. 
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A NEW AND INTERESTING COLOR SPOT 


Soca 


for your Sun-Parlor or Living Room 


New because it embodies a comfort idea 
never before applied to indoor furniture — 
a davenport with motion. Interesting be- 
cause, in addition tothe comfort of its glid- 
ing luxuriousness, it establishes a refresh- 
ing spot of colorful beauty in the heart of 
your home. 

The Troy Flote-Divan Suite consists of 
three overstuffed pieces—two chairs and 
the luxurious Flote-Divan. The latter has 


Tue Troy SuNSHADE COMPANY 


a generous glide on its curved track base, 
riding smoothly and quietly back and forth 
on wheels mounted in floating ball-bearings. 

Available in a variety of colors and styles, 
some suitable for the most sophisticated 
sun-parlor or living room, others sturdy 
enough for porch, terrace or lawn. 

Good dealers are ready, now, to demon- 
strate the comfort and utility of the Troy 
Flote-Divan Suite. 


+ Troy, Onto, U.S.A. 






































Back of every Troy ntuit is an original artistic 
motif, so conspicuous to lovers of the beautiful that 
our factory i in Troy, Ohio, spends much of its time 
fashioning equipment used on the boulevards of 
European cultural centers. A post card will brin 
information as to the Troy dealer in your town, an 
information as to other Troy specialties 


INDOORS 
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interior trim, doors, 
floors and paneling 


justifies the confidence of 
both owner and builder 
in its pre-eminence, as aft 
interior finish of great sta- 
bility and durability. Be- 
cause of its intense hard- 
ness, it “stays put” when 
once placed, preserving 
to the last,the fine work- 
manship which craftsmen 
take pride in bestowing 


upon it. 





Dining room trim and furniture, 
all birch 


By using Northern birch 
for interior trim, doors, and 
paneling, you can secure a 
different treatment forevery 
room—natural finish, stain, 
or underenamel. The beauty 
of birch floors is fully 
matched by their service- 
ability, whether varnished, 
stained or waxed. 


Your home finished in birch 
and furnished in birch will 
ever win the enthusiastic 
admiration of your friends. 


Read more of this wonderful Amer- 
ican wood in the “Beautiful Birch” 
brochure—FREE on request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F.R.A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Beautiful Birch for. 
Beautttirl Woodwork © 
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| dark-green evergreens for winter. 


A well-planned and well-built 


| rockery is interesting and beautiful, 


and there are many ways of making 
it attractive and many purposes for 
which it may be constructed, for in- 
stance, the addition of a grotto and 
a drip of water running over a rocky 
bed to an irregular pool — the pool 
for fish or waterlilies. The plants 
used might be those to attract the 
birds, or the bees and butterflies. 
Departing somewhat from the 
naturalistic, it might be used as I 
saw one being used a short time ago, 
as a kind of sanctuary for pet plants: 
a specimen found in the woods, or 
given by a friend, or a plant which 
needed nursing and observation in 
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an experiment with soil and climate. | 


The lone plant is safe in the rockery, 
it can be seen to advantage and can 
have its preferences as to soil and 
exposure. 

The rockery is more and more 
assuring itself of a definite place in 
landscape design, and it is only 
right that it should be so. Aside 
from being a feature of interest, it 
has a real value in relieving, by 
contrast, the monotony of formally 
laid out walks and roadways, of 
enhancing the attractions of nat- 
ural water at a spring or a brook, 
and of making a barren piece of 
ground a place of varying beauty, 
the effects changing in a lovely 
wav as the seasons advance. 


A FALL OPENING 


BY LYDIA GARRISON 


OMES may be divided into 

two classes. Those that be- 
long to families who own a town 
house, a country house, an estate, 
or a camp in the mountains, and 
those of us who live under our single 
roof from the beginning of spring 
to the end of winter. We of the 
latter group know the same friendly 
shelter three hundred and sixty- 
five days of every year. And for us 
the necessity for sharp contrast, as 
the seasons repeat one after the 
other, is greatest lest we grow 
stodgy and faded and dull. We 
may never know the joy — and the 
disturbance — of closing our house 
for the summer and flitting off to 
Europe, to the Rockies, to New- 
foundland. We may never feel the 
thrill — and the labor — of opening 
our town house, but we can have 
a fall opening! And so much can be 
done with little money and plenty 
of enthusiasm that it is a pity that 
any should go without the experi- 
ment. 

It need not be the kind of up- 
heaval a man dreads. His old fish- 
ing jacket and his gunny sack are 
quite safe and need know nothing of 
the change. Perhaps the man of the 
house himself will not even know 
about it, except as his ‘subconscious 
tattler’ reminds him that business 
is picking up this fall, or the living- 
room seems to have more light than 
it did. But the woman of the home 
knows and the house itself knows. 
There is an understanding between 
them and they know there has been 
a real honest-to-goodness fall open- 
ing. 

It may begin in the kitchen. 
Lots of good things do begin there! 





| Let the windows take on gay little 


yellow checked gingham curtains 
in place of the white ones you have 
had up for the summer. The blue 


and green linoleum rug is rolled up 
and put away for next summer. 
In its place three or four braided 
rugs with plenty of yellow and 
brown appear. One in front of the 
range, one in front of the sink, 
another at the outside door, and 
one by the pantry door. These 
spots get the most wear and ‘feel 
the cold’ the most. Then all the 
blue and green bowls and pitchers 
will be put high on the top shelf, 


“and down come the yellow bowls 


and pitchers with brown bands! 
It is surprising how much difference 
even these few changes will make 
in the coziness of the kitchen. 

From the kitchen the opening 
can quite naturally spread into the 
dining-room. If vou have had white 
curtains, discard them for English 
linen or India print (of warm 
values) as your room and your 
fancy demand. Make the curtains 
straight, full panels, hanging to the 
floor, to be pushed back on sunny 
mornings and drawn close and color- 
ful on a dreary November night. 
The table linen may be half 
bleached or cream color, or better 
still in golden browns, for the win- 
ter. To the luncheon sets and the 
breakfast sets add touches of 
warmth with colors in cross-stitch 
or monograms. If you are the 
proud owner of pieces of old pewter, 
now comes their day. Fill these 
with bittersweet or some of the 
other hundred and one herbs that 
ripen into color under the touch of 
frost, and see its dim old brilliance 
grow. Surely pewter was made for 
dining-rooms. Here it was first 
a necessity and here it remains an 
ornament of great value. No other 
room in the whole house comple- 
ments it so thoroughly. 

There are so many firms now 
right here in the United States 

















Smoky Fireplaces 
Are Now Passé 


MOKING fireplaces and 
soot Smudged mantels 
have joined the old base 
burner in the land of 
the past. 
Your modern fireplace 
constructed according to 


Donley Plans and having 
a Donley Damper with its 
smooth metal throat is free 
from fireplace evils, gives 
off plenty of economical 
heatand iseasytoregulate. 

The Donley Plans to- 
gether with many fireplace 
designs and construction 
photographs are shown in 
the new edition of the 
Donley Book of Fire- 
places. A complimentary 
copy will help you to 
attain a successful fire- 
place. Sent upon request. 


the Donley Brothers ©. 


12930 Maes Ave. @) Cleveland, Ohie 


ONLEY 
EVICES 


Complete the Home 








Learn HOW to Judge 
Side Wall Material! 


HERE is nothing more vital in the 
success of your house than the side 
wall material. Do you know HOW to 


| compare the various kinds and reach a 





sound conclusion? This book tells you 
how. Also gives other interesting and 
valuable information. Sent free on 
request. Send for it now. Please use 
coupon. 


HAMMOND CEDAR CO., Ltd. 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 





Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd. 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 


Please send me free your booklet “Sidewalls of 
Enduring Beauty.” 
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Sead To-day for this Sicak 
cAbout this Brick 
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‘*Detecto’’ Completes 


the Artistic Bath Room 


BVERY appointment in the 
artistic bath room must 
harmonize perfectly with every 
other feature. ‘‘Detecto,’’ once 
considered a refinement, is now 
recognized as a necessity of the 
modern bath. 

The compact, yet graceful 
design and the beautiful oven- 
baked, white enameled finish of 
**Detecto Scales” mark them as 
the ultimate choice of people of 
discrimination. 


DETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Detecto affords an accurate answer to 
your query “Am I gaining weight?” It 
registers immediately every change of a 
pound or two and warns of increases long 
before your mirror belatedly brings home 
the truth. Used regularly, and the 
weights recorded, it becomes a stimulator 
to your weight program and will aid you 
to protect your figure. 

“Detecto” registers each and every 
pound up to 300. Carries a five-year 
writien guarantee of accuracy by the 
manufacturers and the certification of 
the New 
Measures. 


Send for Booklet 


Send for Dr. Frederick W. Murphy's 
booklet containing menus, weight charts 
and a very informing discussion of the 
relation between weight and health. It 
is really valuable. Simply clip this ad- 
vertisement, write your name an - 
dress upon it, or write Dept. 15, 318 
Greenwich Street, New York City, and 
you will receive a copy free of charge by 
return mail. 


York Bureau of Weights and 


Order a Detecto today — at the better 
department and hardware stores. 


$15 east of the Mississippi 


The JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15, 318 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 








AKE your new home a 
real and lasting joy by 
creating an exterior in the mode 
of the aac old-world masonry. 





Oldstyle MEDAL Brick 


revives the neglected glories of 
the most inspired age of brick 
home-building. 

Whether you are planning a 
cottage or a mansion, you will be 
delighted with the period effects 
obtainable with Agecrost. You 
will make, with it, the fittest 
setting for your fine old furni- 
ture and other heirlooms. Invest 
in a material that never depre- 
ciates because it never 
grows old. 





The 

Medal Brick 
& Tile Co. 
Cleveland 


Free - - 
Descriptive 
Booklet 


Medal representatives in all 
the principal centers have 
these brick for your inspec- 
tion. But we suggest that you 
write directly to us for our 
new booklet, Beautiful A ge- 
crost Brick, and for such 
other information as you 
may require. 
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A New Idea 


for your informal parties 
—a buffet supper of 


Kelvinated Foods 


Guests may enjoy your enter- 
tainment, but they remember 
the refreshments you serve. 
Recall the parties you have 
enjoyed most. Isn’t it true 
that an unusual repast has 
been the crowning event of 
the evening in every case. 


Kelvinator Electric Refriger- 
ation will help you make your 
parties events to be remem- 
bered. Kelvinated foods are 
unusual. 


Think of being able to serve 
dainty chilled salads instead 
of ordinary ones. Think of 
cooling your beverages with 
cubes of sparkling colored ice 
rather than plain cracked ice. 
Imagine sherbets, frappes 


and other frozen delicacies, 
prepared without ice, that 
cannot be duplicated except 
with Kelvinator Electrie 
Refrigeration. 


Kelvinator can be placed in 
your own refrigerator. Its 
dry, frosty cold, will ‘‘crisp 
up’’ your salads, keep your 
fruits and vegetables tempt- 
ingly fresh, and enable you 
to serve cold foods cold. It 
will add many new and un- 
usual foods to your menu. 


It will keep your refrigerator 
constantly cold and will free 
you from the uncertainty of 
ice delivery. Phone your 
local Kelvinator dealer, or 
write to us for information. 


KELVINATOR CoRPORATION, 2045 West Fort St., Derroit, MIcu. 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 524 West Pitt Street, Windsor (150) 


The 


Electric 








Kelvinator 


Oldest 
Refrigeration 


Domestic 
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Send me a trial Airid (one only) 
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AIRID 

AIR VALVES 

make cold 
radiators HOT 











IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 

Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating.and bing 
stores. Only $1. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
1806 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. N.Y. 
Guaranteed 


5 years. (This will be mailed C. 

enclose check or money Par a for $1 Ae 7 
I sees edn 
Address 


IMPORTANT ! 


To Our Subscriber : 


The new postal rates on maga- 
zine mailing make insistent your 
careful attention to the following: 


It is absolutely necessary to have 
changes of address reach our Boston 
office not later than the 5th of the 
month to affect the mailing of the 
next issue. 

When an address is changed too 
late to have word reach us for the 


5th, forwarding address should be 


sent by subscriber, also, to bis post- 
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master, who will report amount of 


postage necessary to forward to 


new address. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


‘PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 








SELECT A REAL HOME FROM OUR 
a. ‘< PLAN BOOKS 


a 16th Ly 










+ Craftsman 
ea tion, 72 
, Colonial 


t Types. 
Plans’ Money ¥. 
pleased 


EDWARD L. MERRITT, Architect 


if not 








409 Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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turning out so many fascinating 
patterns for such moderate prices 
that none of us need use the same 
china both summer and winter. 
For the days of salads and iced 
tea, choose blues, greens, and grays; 
but let the fall— that time when 
we include the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas feasts — be announced 
with china wearing plenty of yel- 
low, gold, and the darker values, 
remembering to keep your china, 
your linen, your draperies and your 
rugs a pleasant ensemble of restful- 
ness and cheer. 

Perhaps no room in the whole 
house needs to be a living-room so 
much as the room to which we give 
the name. For here the family, 
with all their varied interests, their 
pet whims, and grievances, gather, 
and here we must all find rest as 
well as cheer, warmth as well as 
hospitality, and most blessed of all 
— understanding. Its fall opening 
must be given sincere attention. 
It must be the masterpiece of the 
home-maker. If the room includes 
a fireplace, your task is half ac- 
complished. A fireplace does as 
much for the growth of the souls of 
the family as it does for the enrich- 
ment of your old maple pieces, the 
old-gold damask you picked up in 
Brittany, your mirrors. A fireplace 
is never a fireplace bare. Keep it 
laid ever ready to light. Not only 
for the joy of lighting it and seeing 
the flame catch and spread, but for 
the very assurance of warmth at 
hand. 

Let all the chairs have cushions. 
The couch or davenport a few extra 
ones, each with new covers chosen 
with a thought to counteracting 
the dull skies of winter. Willow, 
rattan, and painted pieces of furni- 
ture need their vacation! Give it to 
them during the winter months. 
Put them all up in the attic — the 
family ‘property room’ — and in 
their place use what you have of 
maple, mahogany, old walnut, or 
pine. If you own a Paisley shawl, 
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ie over old floors or in new buildings. 
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and sample. 
EVERLASBESTOS 
FLOORING Co. 


ected formula —e manent usefulness and real 7 


ing. 
Write ~ for catalog 


Dept. F, 95 North St., 


. | 
Rochester, N. Y. is A { 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


now is its time to live. Hang it on 
a wall opposite the fireplace in the 
living-room where it will live and 
relive catching up and magnifiying 
the beauty and the warmth of the 
firelight in its own gayety. 

What was true of your dining- 
room curtains can well be repeated 
for the living-room. And if the 
house is small, there is no reason 
why you should not have them 
of the same material? 

Flowers are not easily abundant 
in the winter, unless one carries 
a well-padded purse, but the ever- 
greens, pine, juniper, oak leaves, 
bittersweet, partridge berries, bay- 
berries, and the like, we have with 
us always. Each and every one of 
them can be utilized with success 
and saving. If you have window 
boxes that stay up the year round, 
fill these with dwarf pines, juniper, 
cedar, or any native evergreen. 
Our friends, the birds, will notice 
and enjoy them and the snow will 
make the evergreens themselves 
things of more pronounced 
beauty. 

In your bedrooms the dotted 
swiss curtains with their faint 
ruffles may well give way to gay 
little prints, coming only to the 
window sill, for convenience. The 
bedspreads may match these, in- 
stead of the lighter dimity or prints 
that have reigned during the warm 
weather. And the rugs that have 
been rolled up for the summer can 
now be laid again for warmth and 
a feeling of warmth. 

If there has never been a fall 
opening in your home, try it with 
the same enthusiasm and zest you 
bring to the trial of a new receipe 
for pickles, or a trip to see your 
boy graduate, or the reading of a 
book you have owned a month 
but whose crisp pages are yet uncut. 
Much the same spirit and under- 
standing is needed, but its result 
will be shared and felt by all who 
enter your home through all the 
long blessed winter. 
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Early American 
Reproductions 





Governor Winthrop Desk 


A beautiful reproduction of one 
of the best Colonial models, in 
every respect a substantial, worth- 
while piece, genuine mahogany, 
rubbed finish, made entirely by 
hand. Carved ball and claw feet, 
raised cabinet, two secret drawers 
and four large drawers. Solid 
brass fittings. This is one of our 
most attractive reproductions and 
extremely popular. 

38” long, 20” deep, 42” high 
This te our Crgetums boxed 
featu 105 for shipment 
=! specially and safe — 

ery guaranteed 

Full freight allowed anywhere in 

the U. S. 
Bent < om receipt of price, or C.O.D. with 
$20 deposi Write for our Portfolio 


t. 
B-9, showing the full line of Winthrop 
Reproductions. 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 


424 Park Square Bidg. Boston, Mass. 














Copy 
RL. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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CW hat are your 
Sewage Disposal 
Problems ? 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary serv - 
ice suited for your suburban home, camp or school. 


Protect health and increase property values with 
these quality systems. 


San Equip Septic Tanks 


for water totiets without sewers. 







sands in use. No failures. 


Chemical Toilet Corp. 


waterless toilets. 


Follows U. S. 
ublic Health Service design. Thou- 


Before you order any system write 
for San Equip folders and free plan 


911-925 Free St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makers also of sanitary 
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‘t ) PROTECT your rhode from fire, light- 
a ning and all conditions of weather, 
and add safety to lasting service 
and satisfaction. For better 
tin roofs and more durable 
sheet metal work, use 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Galvanized 


Sheets 
and Roofing Tin 


This copper-steel alloy material gives greater 
wear pe ye rust resistance to all forms of ex- 
posed sheet metal work — roofing, siding, 
spouting, gutters, eaves trough, etc. Look 
for the Keystone included in regular brands. 

Apo.t_o-Keystone Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added permanence to your 
building construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality galvanized sheets produced. 


Keystone Copper STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, | safe, attractive and satisfactory roofs. 
Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — sp dtor and public buildings. 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with = color scheme of the building—an important 
feature which is often overlooked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal mer- 
chants, and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets. 








oo, 
KEYSTONE 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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Keep your home warm this winter 


This free book shows you how 


It tells how to keep warm air in and cold air out; how to stop | 


icy drafts and rattling windows; how to keep your family 


warm and comfortable, maintain an even heat, and save | 


money on your winter’s fuel. 


How you can enjoy all these advantages in your home with 
Higgin All-Metal Weatherstrips, is told in the free book 
illustrated above. Also describes the Higgin service —_ 
ization of expert fitters, who look after every detail « 
installation, no matter where you may live. 


The finest, most comfortable homes are Higgin Weather- 
stripped. Make your first step toward winter comfort and 
fuel economy by sending for this free book. 





Tue Hiccin Mre. Co., 503 Washington St., Newport. Ky. 




















1925 


Residence of J. Wade Tucker, Esq., Kissimmee, Florida. All Tidewater 
Cypress from foundation sills to shingled roof — permanent beauty, 





YOUR HOME ENDURING 


The judgment you now use in the selection of build- 
ing materials determines whether your home, be it 
mansion or bungalow, is a permanent investment 
or an everlasting expense. 


While there perhaps is a choice of lumber where 
strength is the only factor, and for other protected 
uses, there is but one decision when puRABILITY 
under exposure is the determining factor — genuine 


“Tidewater” CYPRESS, “the Wood Eternal.” 


Endowed by Nature with a natural preservative that 
resists the rot-producing agencies of moisture, heat, 
bacteria, fungus growths and contact with soil, 
“Tidewater” Cypress should always be used for 
SILLS, SIDING, SHINGLES, PORCHES (including FLOORS, 
COLUMNS, STEPS AND RAILS), SASH, FRAMES, CORNICES, 
EXTERIOR TRIM and all other structures exposed to 
the weather. 


Its beautiful grain also commends ““Tidewater™ Cy- 
press for INTERIOR TRIM of enduring beauty and 
economy. Note the panel shown below. 


If you are p lansing Colonial Home, Volume 44 


will be of inestimable value. 192 pages. 96 pictures. 

Double Plan Sheet Supplement and Full Specifica- 

tions for Entire House and Equipment. It’s FREE 

upon your request. 
REMEMBER: The Money you Save on Repairs is 
All Profit. Why not build with “Tidewater” Cypress 
and Stop Depreciation Before It Begins? 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSN. 


smc. 1206 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La. sc 
MOD 22 ie Graham Beig. Jocksooville’ Fla, << 


Insist on Trade-marked ““ TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. Look forthe ARROW. 
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‘Tree Surgeons 


are local to you 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, Inc., and the public 
is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. 

Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will be glad to have our local 
representative examine your trees 
and advise you as to their condition 
and needs. 


Save your trees! 


Tear out this ad and attach to your 
letter-head. Mail today. 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
248 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio 














FALL is the IDEAL 


TIME to PLANT 
TREES ana SHRUBS 


PERENNIALS—ROSES 


VINES—SMALL FRUITS 
FRUIT TREES 


cor 


NOW isthe TIME 


to move 
EVERGREENS 


Everything for the home 

grounds and gardens 

may be found in our 
catalog 


A Century of Successful Service 
800 acres of nurseries 


or 
American Nursery Co. 


70 East 45th Street 
New York 

















Neat and Convenient 
Champion Clothes Dryer provides 150 


teat Po — line, all age easy reach from 
one positio: rranged e each article in 
the wash plenty o of air and sunlight necessary for 
oak, drying. When not in use the dryer can be 

ed up and removed from your yard, leaving it 
free for other uses. us send our folder H 
describing the dryer completely. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
53 Central Street orcester, Mass. 




















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A SYNTHETIC SUNPORCH 





A RED LACQUER FLOOR, APPLE-GREEN CHAIRS, AND A CREAM- 
COLORED POTTERY TEA SET, MAKE THIS A CHEERFUL SPOT 


PPARENTLY there was not an 
inch in this small city-apart- 
ment which could be made into a 
sunporch, but a decorator thinks 
nothing of accomplishing the im- 
possible, and as the apartment be- 
longed to one of these modern 
magicians, she evolved what is al- 
most a demonstration of the fourth 
dimension in creating a gay, color- 
ful sunporch in a space which would 
have been wasted, or made into an 
uninspired closet, by any but a 
clever owner. 

The floor, to start with, was 
painted a bright lacquer red, and is 
so enlivening that you could not 
possibly feel gloomy in this room 
even on the rainiest day. The rug 
is of natural-colored grass, and as 
soon as you step on it your sub- 
conscious mind tells you that you 
are in a sunporch, such is the power 
of suggestion on which the decora- 
tor has skillfully counted. 

The walls appear to open out, 
and give you views over a far- 
stretching country, for they are 
painted with scenes of Old New 
York, taken from Valentine’s Man- 
ual. On the right-hand side you may 
see a view of Castle Garden in the 
early nineteenth century which, 
like the other views, is in tones of 
soft greens and tans with touches of 
old blue and rose in the costumes. 

The Chinese wicker chairs are 
painted apple-green, and as you 
sink into their comfortable depths 
your tense American nerves are 
sure to relax, and you succumb 


easily to true Oriental indolence. 
The low wicker stand on which the 
tea tray rests matches the chairs. 
The tables are painted Chinese red, 
and they are useful in providing 
convenient spots for ash trays and 
teacups, since they are so light that 
moving them is no bother. 

The door into the room, and the 
shelves at the back are painted the 
same apple-green as the furniture, 
and all these fresh colors stimulate 
and refresh both eye and mind. 
The shelves hold the studio china, 
the tea set being of cream-colored 
Italian pottery with a charming de- 
sign in greens, gray, and yellows, 
while the American pottery salad 
set is of a bright daffodil color and 
glows like sunlight in the little room. 

Lunch may be served in this tiny 
room without any effect of being 
crowded, that is, of course, if the 
guests do not number more than the 
proverbial ‘two for company,’ and 
if a third does come the tray may be 
taken off the little wicker table 
which the ‘ Tertium Quid’ may then 
consider a little wicker seat. 

Such are the unconventional 
joys and the informal conveniences 
of a decorator’s life, and the hostess 
will tell you, if you are fortunate 
enough to be one of the guests, how 


she evolved the apartment which is | 
‘No | 


both studio and salesroom. 
house too small for a sunporch’ is 
the slogan which she has success- 
fully demonstrated within the lim- 
its of a very small New York 
apartment. 
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Spray 
Your Roses 


Clean Seetcegeniinse the most 
and the finest flowers. 

VOLCK produces clean bushes. 

- It kills all varieties of scale and 
many other insect pests, leaves 
the folia eabeautiful deep green, 
allows the buds to develop free 
from ,blemishes, and produces 
these. results without injury to 
flower or plant. 

Invaluable in greenhouse or 
garden for control of pests on 
plants, trees, berries, shrubs, 
vines, etc. May be applied any 
time of year. 


Write for booklet and price list. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL CO. 
204 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


VOLC] 


—a spray for insect pests 


1§0-132 
















My Dear Cornelia 


By STUART SHERMAN 


Sparkling, provocative discus- 
sions of modern novels, prohibi- 
tion, modern marriage, etc. A 
book that is as popular as a novel. 


$2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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or Better Lighting 
| 2 pain lighting brings comfort, beauty and color 

to the home, efficiency to the office, attractiveness 
to the shop window and convenience and usefulness 
everywhere, Back of better lighting is better wiring 
because one can not exist without the other. Making 
electrical wiring safe, permanent and trouble-free is the 
foundation on which the National Metal Molding Com- 
pany has built a great institution and a world-wide 


business. The subject of better wiring is not intricate 
or technical. Details can be told in a simple and interesting way 
and are told in a book “Better Wiring for Better Lighting. 


If you are planning electrical wiring we shall be glad 
to send you this book. IT’S FREE. 


National Metal Molding Company 


1622 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Represented in All Principal Cities 
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ATTENTION 


House Beautiful 
Advertisers 


Do advertisers read advertising? 


Something New — 


The W. T. Carter Lumber and Building 
Company, Houston, Texas, subscribes to 
the House Beautirut for suggestions, 
ideas and information in the building and 
decorating of their houses, and the laying 
out of the grounds. They have been so 
impressed with the advertising, as well as 
the editorial sections of the House BEav- 
TIFUL, that they are advertising to HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL advertisers to send them their 
literature. 





They know all worthwhile advertisers 
advertise in the House BEaAutiFUL. They 
are right. Note their advertisement on 
page 194 of this issue. 


And we will wager that some of our over 


70,000 House BeEauTIFUL buyers will 
purchase one of these Garden Villas. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL + BOSTON 
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Your house gets cold in Winter because the heat escapes. 
Quilt stops this and keeps the house warm on the smallest 
amount of fuel. It will save about one-third of your coal 
bill — and will keep up this saving and make you com- 
fortable as long as the house stands: Quilt is sanitary and 
permanent (will not get foul or rot, nor harbor insects or 
vermin) ; it is fire-resistant ; flexible (can be used anywhere) ; 
and low in cost for material and labor. 


Send for a sample of Quilt. Free. It’s a “com- 
forter’’ that keeps the whole family warm. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
Mfg. Chemists 


139 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Avenue 
5000 Bloomingdale Avenue 
San Francisco 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Stucco Stains 
Old Virginia White, Double-White, etc. 


HNTEE SANE 
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ADVANTAGE NUMBER ONE 





Larger Selection 





ASK your Naborhood Furniture Dealer to show you 
. our Catalog or give you a Card of Introduction 
which admits you to one of our wholesale exhibits. 
Either way gives you a more comprehensive selection 
of home furnishings from which to choose. 

Other advantages of the PECK & HILLS Plan include authentic 
styles, dependability Of merchandise and better values. If your 
dealer declines to give the card, write our nearest office and we 
will send the name of one who will. 


Write for Free Booklet C-1 


which explains this money-saving way of buying home furnish- 
ings and also the correct care of them. Address nearest office. 


FURNITURE and FLOOR COVERINGS 


Sold Through 

Dealers Only 
None Admitted 
Without Card 
from Dealer 
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Grand Rapids 


Charming 
and Useful 


Shaw Spinets may be 
seen and purchased only 
in retail furniture stores. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you his display of Shaw 
designs. Or write Dept. 
39, and gel your copy of 
“The Beauty Spot of 
Every Home,” a little 
booklet picturing a score 
of Shaw Spinets. Send 
us the name of your 


local dealer. 





URNISHINGS such as these are always popular — 
always beautiful — always convenient. And there 
are fully sixty different styles, sizes and designs from 
which you may choose the exact spinet suited to the 
appointments of your home. Shaw Spinets are made 
in Grand Rapids, built by skilled cabinet makers, 
which in itself is an assurance of quality. Amply 
provided with drawers and compartments, and hand- 
somely finished. The price range is agreeable to all. 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS ry MICHIGAN 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
































Makes Your 





Kitchen Attractive ie! 

= Pi lain- 

— not only in appearance but by eliminat- Enamel = 
ing the drudgery of the work that must be = __—Afachine 





done there three times a day. = 

Clean porcelain enamel — gleaming white inside and out. 
Either separate model shown above or combined with sink 
as shown below is the solution of the dishwashing problem. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users. 

Write today for complete information describing price, 
operation by electric motor, and names of dealers who can 
supply you. 










Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute and 
thousands of satisfied users 









Model 10 oe 6 ee © me 6 ee + ee 6 ee 8 ee + oes ee 
Pinkaseree i = RS oe 2 ee ee ee sees es ee 
namei— 
Walker Dishwasher Corp., 
aes 345 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


washer Without obligation to buy, please send me literature and 
Sink i pee Oo ee on the WALKER DISHWASHER & 





Fr} Sink oO Separate Machine 














Wy , Used in Your Toiletware 
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yy a new pip. entirely \ 
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ike the Materiel 


Q Mes, m 

se Pyralin — from which these new 

; ‘Hendryx Bird Cages are made — is 
the same material as that of the handles 
and backs of the highest grade toilet- 
ware. It is hard, smooth, lustrous and 
sanitary. These cages are made in nine 
beautiful color schemes—each color 
permanent. May we send you an in- 
teresting folder in actual colors? 








Bontays Cages with Floor Stands to Match 
Are Made in Several Hundred Designs 


¥ o> —~ a6 us PaT off 
" BIRD 
AENDRNX B22 
Since 1869 
The Andrew B. Hendryx Co. New Haven, Conn. 
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Ready October 15, 1925 - Orders Now Being Taken 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL FOR 1926 








It will contain the very latest and the very best 
information on Home Planning—Home Finan- 
cing — Home Building. 





It will show the two prize winning houses in the 
recent Small House Competition run by the 
House Beautiful magazine, and ten additional 
houses which were awarded honorable mention. 





It will be illustrated with drawings, blueprints, and 
many photographs of finished houses of every ie a 
type, and of various construction details. (| | 

——— 

Bound in Maroon Duotone Leatherette 


Actual Size 934” x 12%” 





PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 





(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C.O.D.) 


The House Beautiful 
Building Annual 
For 1926 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


PART I 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
CHAPTER |. THE ARCHITECT. 


CHAPTER 2. THE CONTRACTOR 
CHAPTER 3. THE CONTRACT. 
CHAPTER 4. THE FINANCING. 
Cuapter 5. THE Cost. 

BLUE PRINTs. 

PART II 
EXTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 
CHAPTER 6. THE SITE. 
CHAPTER 7. FOUNDATIONS 


CuHaPTER 8. THE WALLS. 
CHAPTER 9. THE RoorF. 


PART III 

INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 
CHAPTER 10. MASONRY. 
CHAPTER 11. CARPENTRY. 
ree os TS ee ee aie et ee — Order Form — —- — - - --------- CHAPTER 12. PLASTERING. 
CHAPTER 13. GLAZING. 
CHAPTER 14. PAINT AND VARNISH 
CHAPTER 15. HARDWARE. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass 


PART IV 

Gentlemen: — MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 

I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery CHaPTER 16. HeaTING. 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ee way 
ANNUAL FOR 1926. AND GaS-PIPING. 
oe Se nas 3K baw REA ae, 

oO OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

I 5 rcie eap tenes «nied eg in Hu nego th ve RRA Acds woos dablek Pada MPREaeen es 
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Ready October 1, 1925 - Orders Now Being Taken 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING ANNUAL FOR 1926 
| 








This book covers a subject that will be to many 
even more fascinating than that of its companion 
volume, the Building Annual. 


It points the way to comfort, charm, and the wise 
spending of furnishing dollars in every room of 
the house. 


It will be beautifully illustrated with photographs, 
suggestive drawings of rooms, draperies, and 
other arrangements, and with assembled color 
schemes for walls, hangings, rugs, and upholstery 
materials for various rooms. 





Actual Size 934” x 1238” 


Bound in Tan Duotone Leatherette 





PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 
(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C.0.D.) : 


The House Beautiful 
Furnishing Annual 
For 1926 





OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


PART I 
General Introduction by } 


Professor Fiske Kimball of, N. Y. 
University, New York, N. Y. 


PART II 


Elements and Materials 
CHAPTER 1. WALLS AND WALL 
CovERINGS. 
CHAPTER 2. INTERIOR Woopwork. 
CHAPTER 3. FLOORS AND FLOOR | 
CovERINGS. 
CHAPTER 4. CEILINGS. | 
CHAPTER 5. FIXTURES. 
CHAPTER 6. FURNITURE. 
CHAPTER 7. HANGINGS. | 
CHAPTER 8. Notes oF ACCENT. 


PART III | 





Suggestive, Demonstrative Schemes of | 
Furnishing  eallicestiicestieestieetiaetitentiensdtineesticndtieatinedtiedtiend Order Form —e—- ee eRe ee eer ere 
1. A Country House. Plans, | é F 
seins, " THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
2. A Suburban House. ans, . 
sketches, photographs. | 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
3. ACity House. Plans, sketches, Gentlemen: — 
photographs. | 
4. An Apartment (alternative = | I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus deliver 
schemes). Plans, sketches, photo- | charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHIN 


graphs. 
5. Interior sketches and photo- 
graphs of well-furnished rooms. 


ANNUAL FOR 1926 





INDEX. | i Sr dn ie 0+ oo 6 o-melenmeaiete Mares ahtck sipak-oe a «60 ates een 
Partial Table of Contents, sub- | 
divisions not shown 
PA MNGE | ook Sak cece scouwn was atm Cote mae eee 
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| | MONTH spy MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 




















Shumway’s ‘Pedigreed Bulbs 


All Guaranteed Blooming Size 


My contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. There- 
fore in ordering from me you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration I have selected a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips. 





In the Flower Garden 


Superfine Collections | 1. Plant peony, iris, phlox, Orien- 
Largest Size Bulbs _tal poppies, lilies, and other hardy 

Bartigon. |. . Varieties 100 50 | perennials. 

Bqgonne de La Darwin Tulips 12 $3.75 $1.95 | 2. Divide old plants of phlox, 


te os 0 0 Vana Pink . .. 450 . Hayes 
Golden Bronze 2 GoldenHue’ | 5.00 | Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 larkspur, peony, and reset. Divide 

Cc. Cottage Tulips 8 3.50 1.85 e oT : 
Campanula persicifolia getting all 


ardinalManning Rosy Violet . . 5.00 | 
Special collection of above: Crocus - S&S 250 130 | ? 
| grass out of clumps before resetting. 
3. Order bulbs at once if not 


800 bulbs— 100 of each . $35.00 Narcissus . 5 5.00 2.75 
already ordered. 


400 bulbs— 50 ofeach . 18.00 
All Prices Include Transportation Charges to Your Home 
Illustrated catalog lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, | 4. Apply liquid manure to Japa- 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. | nese aimemsones. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Dept. B, Rockford, Ill. 5. Lift dahlias, gladioli, cannas, 
(Established 1870) caladiums, and store in a dry place 


current year. Strip off leaves. 
Tie in large bundles and bring in a 
cold cellar or plant in well-drained 
spot outside. Mulch when cold 
weather comes. 

g. Prepare the ground for plant- 
ing shrubs and trees next month. 
Order at once. 

10. Burn brushand cleanuptopre- 
vent breeding of weeds and insects. 








Name Color yt ns 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine . $4.50 
Clara Butt . . «. Salmon Pi - 425 
Zulu . . . . « Almost Black . 4.25 
Dream .. . « DelicateLilac . 4.50 
f ine Crimson, 5.75 

















The word ‘hardy’ as applied to 
plants means able to withstand cold. 
It does not necessarily imply that 









































Wrought Iron 


























fp FASTOAALY fenced home is one in which 
character and dignity are emphasized, 
without an undue suggestion of exclusiveness. 
And, beyond this, there is the important factor 
of property protection. 
Stewart-Afco Fences have style and distinction 
all their own, combined with a sturdiness of 
construction and quality of materials which 
mean long-time service and freedom from up- 
keep. They are sound investments 


Write us for Home Fence Booklet, showing the 
great choice in styles, or our representative will call 
The Stewart Iron American Fence 
Works Company Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) (Incorporated) 
219 Stewart Block 128 West 34th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. 










































for the winter. 

6. Transplant late cosmos to 
boxes on the porch to keep it bloom- 
ing after frost. 

7. If frosts are expected, protect 
tender plants by newspaper or 
cheesecloth. 

8. Viola cornuta cut back in June 
should now be flowering a second 
time. Viola cornuta and the variety 
atropurpurea are free bloomers. 
Plant now for spring bloom. 


The Orchard, Lawn, and 





the plant 1s easy to raise. 


In the Vegetable Garden 

1. Sow lettuce 
endive, radish, 
turnip. 

2. Blanch early 
celery when 12” high. First frosts 
do not hurt celery. 

3. Gather eggplant and tomatoes 
to ripen inside. 

4. Burn melon vines when killed 
by frost. Cut off and burn tops of 
asparagus when they turn brown. 


Shrubbery Weed the asparagus bed. 
1. Seed new lawns. Cut 5. Spray for cabbage worm or 
grass of old lawns as long — handpick. 


as the grass goes on grow- 


3. Clip evergreens before 
the leaves of deciduous 
plants fall. Do not let ever- 
greens become bone-dry. 
Currant Transplant conifers and 
_— broad-leavedevergreens the 
first week of September if not al- 
ready done. Keep well watered. 

4. Prune cane fruits if not already 
done. 

5. Sow cover crops in orchard to 
be turned under later. 

6. Use windfalls for cider. 





8. Take cuttings of currants and 
gooseberries. Make the cutting a 
foot long using only wood of the 


6. Dig and store potatoes. 
7. Plant rhubarb. 


ing. 
| 2. Clip hedges for the last 8. Sow cover crops such as rye, 
4 time this year. vetch, and so forth, in empty places 


in the garden. 


In the Greenhouse and Frames 
1. Prepare frames 
and see that the 
houses are in order 
for the winter. 

2. Sow annual lu- 
pine, snapdragon, 
sweet peas, schizan- 
thus, annual lark- 
spur, gvypsophila, 

stock, calendula. 
3. Plant violets and lilies. 


are lustrased tn 7. Pick fall-ripening fruits as latg | ; 
i aaa s. as possible. 4. Propagate by cutting gerani- 


ums, coleus, heliotrope, verbena, 
chrysanthemums, and so forth. 
5. Feed chrysanthemums, now 
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Guaranteed 
Results 


F you could see our fields, 

holding millions of sturdier, 
finer, hardy perennials — 

If you could see the hand- 
somer gardens of our customers, 
created by finer flowers from 
bulbs and plants supplied by 
us — 

If you could watch the care 
exercised in the digging, pack- 
ing and shipping of everything 
we sell — 


Then you would readily 
see the reasons why 


We guarantee our plantsand = 
bulbs to give satisfactory re- 
sults, or replace anything that 
does not “‘ without question.” 

E We guarantee every plant or : 
: bulb to be true to name and = 
will replace or refund moneyon = 
any stock proving otherwise. = 

Finally, we guarantee our 
plants to be better and our 
bulbs to be equal to the finest 
you have ever purchased and 


{HHNHttl 
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you may feel at liberty to 
return at our expense any item 
proving otherwise. 


HM UTI 


This, briefly, is our business = 
creed. It is the basis on which = 
we invite your patronage. Our = 
new Fall catalog — the best 
we've ever published — is ready 
to familiarize you with all we 
sell. Please ask for it and 
mention this publication. 


Wayside Gardens ( 


of Hardy Plants in America 


“Mentor. asec Oo. | 
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Wilson’s 
OX Plant Spray 


ECOGNIZED as the best insecti- 
cide for all insects and bugs on 
your flowers and vegetables, ever- 

greens and shrubs, etc. In use for years 
by the most exacting florists and estate 
superintendents 
Most satisfactory and easily used spray 
on the market. Absolutely clean 
and harmless, both for indoor plants as 
well as outdoor gardens 
Recommended by the officers of the 
Garden Club of America. 
If not obtainable at your store, write us 
’rite for Circular 


Wilson’s 
WEED KILLER 


The easiest way to kill weeds in walks, 
drives, gutters, tennis courts, etc. Just 
spray — so simple, anyone can use — 
one application a season is sufficient. 
Clean, comes in concentrated liquid, to 
be diluted with water. 


If not obtainable at your store, write us. 


Springfield, New Jersey 


* 
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HE favorite Lily of the old-fashioned garden 

produces strong, stiff stems, studded with 
a mass of pure, glistening white flowers that enliven 
the perennial Flower garden, or, for contrast wi 
the beautiful green shrubs of the June garden, are 
unequalled. 


Plant During Month of October 


and enjoy a good crop of flowers next June, or pot up, store 
in cold frame, and force for early winter in thé greenhouse or 
conservatory. 
Our bulbs of this splendid Lily are grown in northern France, 
and are the true thick-petaled variety, which is much superior 
in habit and flowering qualities to that of the southern-grown 
bulbs. 
First Size Bulbs. .....$3.00 per doz.; $20.00 per 100 
Mammoth Bulbs... ..$4.00 per doz.; $30.00 per 100 
Jumbo Bulbs........$5.00 per doz.; $40.00 per 100 
Our 1925 Fall Bulb Catalog lists the finest varieties of Dutch, French, and 


foo 5 Bulbs pad ged planting in your Garden or Home this Autumn. “High 
Bulbs’ been our specialty for the past twenty-five years, Sent on request. 


Scam Gale 


30 & 32 Barclay St., New York 
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the message of Spring- rca 
time and Easter Greetings. This fall it’s a solemn warning:— a% 
‘Get us while you may, because it’s your last chance — at yer 
reasonable rates!” Impending embargo and import restric- | 
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*:%) tions will make these lovely harbingers of spring scarce. So iS 
#) order while you may and find your way to the best of them a 
oy " 

x through bi 
oy Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue tf 
4 HIS 96-page book is a most comprehensive guide to fall garden activity 3 

Hy Th offers all such bulbs, plants, roots, etc., as should logically be planted y 
Yin the fall. Besides 30 pages devoted to Spring Flowering Bulbs — Tu- f As 

it lips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, etc., etc., — it offers Roses, Flower Seeds, Hardy [Regs 

“3 Perennials, Shrubs, Vegetables, Grass and Clover Seeds, in short all those 

Mj items that the look-ahead gardener can use NOW, thus gaining time for Vtg 

x) other urgent work in the Spring. This fall catalogue contains distinctly 
ag worthwhile cultural directions decidedly helpful to all seeking reliable advice Bed 
xf oO - ule Rees operations. Please write for this fall catalogue, mentioning ff} 

wa =6othis publication. . 

i t 
A HENRY A. DREER I. 
Ci) 1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. kK 
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Plant Peonies Now 


HE most splendid flower in cultivation. 


The delicate fra- 


grance, elegant shape and form, and the great variety of 





shades make them favorites 
everywhere. Our collection is 
one of the largest in the World. 
We guarantee all of our Peo- 
nies—true to name. 

Can you imagine one hun- 
dred miles of Peony bloom 
in one field at one time? 
Our planting comprises over 
1000 varieties from which 
to make your selection. We 
are making you the follow- 
ing ‘‘Get Acquainted Of- 
fer’’ at very low prices. 


These are all splendid strong divisions with from three to five eyes. 
Every Peony in this collection isa gem. Try them. 


OLD GARDEN COLLECTION 
Should be planted by the yee nation— 
vigorous growth and lots of bloo 

ulis Superba— Mauve a. 
Souvenir de l’Exposition Univer- 
selle—Violet Rose................ 


Rubra Superba—Crimson........ ‘75 
Meissonier—Cherry Red. ae 
Madame de Verneville—-White. . eae 

"$3.75 


The entire collection for $3.00 postpaid 


GRANDMOTHER'S COLLECTION 
Here's the os exquisite collection for 
the artistic tas' 





bert Crousse—Shell Pink. . .. $1.00 
President Taft—Blush Pink...... 1.00 
Linne—Cherry Red.............. 1.00 
Monsieur Dupont—White........ 00 
Couronne d’'Or—Snow White. Re 1.00 
$5.00 


The entire collection for $4.00 postpaid 


“‘Peonies for Pleasure.’’ A beautiful Booklet de Luxe. A great treat for every Peony 


admirer. 
guide for ordering. 


Gives you beautiful, life-like views of our entire line and provides an accurate 
Gives facts and helpful cultural directions. 
the most complete list of Peonies in the world. 


Our price list contains 


DARWIN TULIPS—THE LONG STEMMED VARIETIES 


Bartigon—Fiery clear red 

ee de la Tonnaye (Caliope)— 
rig 

Clara Butt (Appleblossom) — Soft Salmon 

rose 


1 dozen any variety 75 cents. 


La Tulipe Noire—The real black Tulip 
Pride of Haarlem—Brilliant Scarlet 
Salmon 

Reverend Ewbank—Silvery heliotrope 


The entire collection—6 dozen for $3.75 postpaid 


THE GOODE & REESE COMPANY 


The House of Service 


Dept. 10 


Springfield, Ohio 





























Why have grounds 
if they’re unfenced ? 


Install Page Protection—increase 
the beauty and value of your property 


Unfenced grounds are public property—a 
constant invitation to the mischievous small 
boy, the ‘“‘short-cutting pedestrian’? and 
the more determined intruder who would 
pilfer your fruit or flowers. 


his name, and for the illustrated booklet, 
“FENCES FOR PROTECTION AND 
BEAUTY.” No obligation—address: 

Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n 


215 N. tere Dept. 79 CHICAGO, ILL. 
ire link products made by the 





Page ends these annoy 
the development of lawn and grounds—in- 
creases their beauty and value. 

A Distributor near you carries a 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


District Offices: Chi 
Pit) 


New York 
tsburgh San Francisco 





& of Page Fence products. Write for 


® PAGE 


AnA iate Ci f the American Chain 
Co., ec. Haoport, Conn. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 

















budded, with liquid manure. 

6. Take in carnations which were 
planted in the field. 

7. Start mushroom bed. 

8. Start cauliflower, lettuce, string 
beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, and 
parsley in the house. 

g. Take in hydrangeas. 

10. Start freesias and set where 
to grow. 

11. Buy shrubs for forcing. 

12. Keep roses from developing 
buds as yet. 

13. Plant Spanish iris in flats. 

14. Transplant biennials, such as 
pansy and English daisy, in the 
frames for the winter to give early 
bloom. Sow pansy seed in frames. 

15. Propagate Japanese anemo- 
nes by cuttings in the frames. 

16. On cold nights have a fire 
in the greenhouse. 


Making a Lawn 


Prepare the ground 

to the depth of 12” to 

18” by ploughing or 

spading. Clay subsoil 

may be broken up but 

not brought to the 

surface. After ploughing, work fine 

with a disc harrow and apply well- 

rotted manure (1 cubic yard to 500 

square feet) and harrow in. Re- 

move all stones over 2” in diam- 
eter. 

Bone meal and sheep manure 
may be used in place of manure and 
do not bring in as many weed seeds. 
They do not, however, supply 
humus which is highly essential to 
the lawn. 

Level with hoes and shovels and 
rake well. The top 3” of soil should 
be screened soil to make for quick 
germination of seeds. 

If the land is ill drained a system 
of tile drains may be put in before 
the topsoil is put on, at a depth of 
2-23’ below the finished grade with 
15” to 25” between the tile lines. 

For the latitude of Boston the 
most favorable time to sow seed is 
from mid-August to October 1 or 
from April 7 to May 14. Fall sowing 
is on the whole better than spring, 
for weeds get killed during the winter. 

Use 80 lbs. to 100 Ibs. of seed to 
an acre, or I quart to 300 square feet 
of lawn. Sow thickly and on a 
cloudy day. Rake lightly after 
seeding and roll. Get best cleaned 
seed of a mixture suited to the 
location. 

Stone fruits are better planted 
in the spring. Other fruits may be 
planted now. 


Tomatoes 
Tomato plants may be started 
in the house, or hotbed, or in shal- 
low boxes in a sunny window. Sow 
seed in March. 





When plants are 2-3” high trans- 
plant to 3” pots and let grow more 
slowly until it is time to put them 
outside (when danger of frost is 
over). Set in rows 4-5’ apart with 
plants 4-5’ apart in the row. 

Support to keep the fruit off the 
ground. Chicken wire or any wood 
frame may be used which will let 
the fruit hang and let in light and 
air to the centre of the bush. 

Pick when green and let ripen in 
the sun. 


Fall Planting of Perennial 

When the--results of 

fall planting are unsatis- 

factory it is generally 

either because the plants 

were put in too late in 

the fall or because they 

were plants of uncertain 

hardiness, such as Japa- 

nese anemones or chrysanthemums. 

These plants should always be 
transplanted in the spring. 

As a rule plants may be moved as 
soon as they have bloomed and 
matured. They should be moved 
early enough after this to get prop- 
erly established with roots before 
winter. Otherwise they are practi- 
cally only heeled in during this 
period and are more apt to get 
winter-killed. 

Most fall-blooming perennials do 
well if moved in spring. On the 
other hand, perennials which bloom 
in early spring do better if trans- 
planted in the fall at the proper 
time. Oriental poppy, iris, ma- 
donna lily, and other bulbs require 
fall planting for the best results. 

The great advantage of fall 
planting is to have it done when 
there is time to do it properly and 
not during the spring rush. 

The ideal way in a new garden 
is to have the beds thoroughly 
prepared in the fall with a chance 
to settle properly, and then to plant 
in the spring and following fall. 


Hardy Asters 

Most of our garden 
asters are wild species 
brought in from the 
fields and varieties of 
these. The common 
wild aster under good 
conditions of soil and 
culture produces beautiful flowers 
long appreciated in England, but 
until lately rather neglected here. 

Practically all asters need con- 
stant division in order not to 
deteriorate in the garden. Clumps 
should be divided every year leav- 
ing not over 4-5 stalks to a plant. 

All asters should be staked early 
in the season. Later on, when the 
larkspur is cut down, a few branches 
of aster staked to grow horizontally 
will help fill up vacant spaces left. 
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SEPTEMBER 


- Twelve Best Garden 





Perennials. ¢ 









Opinions differ, 
but in the main 
the following list 


WE HAVE THEM ALL IN 
MANY SPECIES AND VARIETIES 


Also the needed Asters, Astilbes, 
Coreopsis, Lilies, Gaillardias, Pentstemon, 
Platycodon, Pyrethrum, Statice, Stokesia, Ver- 
onica, and all the host of hardy plants that fill 
the gaps between the blooming times of the 
“Chosen Twelve.” 


Then there are the Rockery Plants, Bog Plants, 
Ferns and Orchids. 
backgrounds, and for drying. 


We have all of these in great assortment. 
As well as Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Ever- 
greens, and Dutch Bulbs all for Autumn planting. 


SEND FOR CATALOG— it’s FREE, and 
get acquainted with new and beautiful plant 
friends, 
ern Vermont, and will succeed anywhere. 


F. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vermont 








Free Practical Plans— 


—An idea that is decidedly different and economical! 


First we submit suggestions — without 
obligation or cost to you — a Blue Print 





Deferred Plan of what we think will look best. 
° This enables you to plant accurately and 
Planting satisfactorily for beautiful effects. 





We charge only for the shrubbery 
selected for immediate planting. 
We permit you to order from year 
to year until the ae — if accepted 
— is completed. Hundreds are now 
doing this. 


Rochester-grown Stock 
Assures Successful Planting 


For more than a century, Rochester 
has been the source of better nursery 
stocks. The severe winters provide for 
hardier growth of all plants and shrub- 
bery which stand the equally severe 
tests of warmer climes. 











Our FREE illustrated catalog B and 
sketch blank contain helps that you 
need in planning your gardens. Write 
for them! 


No order is too small, none too large. Personal attention always. 











is agreed on: 
Anemone Hollyhock 
Delphinium Aquilegias 
lris Peonies | 
Phlox Poppies | 
Dianthus Campanula 
Rudbeckia Helianthus 


Plants for screening, for ' 


Our Plants are Field Grown in North- | 





J. OTTO & SON NURSERY COMPANY 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 


142 Nichols Street ‘ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















ould you like your.garden 
the pecfect picture? 
Then choose from the felstone 
collection themost beautiful 
stone garden furniture made. 
Our handsome new catalog, 
with more thana hundred & 
quifite def. 1gNs, maited on request. 
Yhe FELSTONE COMPANY Inc. 


BILTMORE - NORTH CAROLINA 
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Residence of C. J. Knapp 
Hubbard Woods, Illi- 
nois. Before and after the 
installation of one of om 
entrances 


Let us quote prices on a 


similar improvement for 
your home 


Beautify Your Home 


With an Entrance 
Designed by Specialists 
Tue entrance of your home suggests warmth and 
hospitality, or its effect is exactly the opposite. 
All depending on the design. 
Correctly designed entrances not only beautify 
property but actually enhance values. Adopted 
in the beginning, they cost little if anything 
extra; and Hartmann-Sanders specialists make 
them available to all. 
We have been specializing in Colonial Entrances 
Themrntinnslied sow  £0r 20 years. We have co-operated with leading 
Write us for prices architects and builders nearly everywhere. Our 
entrances are now recognized as the true embodiment of beauty and 
architectural correctness. Yet our huge output reduces the cost to 
you: 
Designed to your own specifications, your architect's or your build- 
er’s, or from our own authentic models. Manufactured complete — 
shipped ready to erect. Every entrance stabilized by Koll Lock-Joint 





Send the Coupon for Our Book of 
Model Colonial Entrances 


Shows twelve Colonial Entrance models. Explains how 
we operate, also how o/d as well as new houses can be made 
beautiful and up-to-date the Hartmann-Sanders way. 


HARTMANN:SANDERS 


Colonial Entrances 





THEY CANNOT COME APART 





HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 

2187 Elston Avenue, Chicago 

(Eastern Office and Showroom 6 E. 39th St., New York City) 
Gentlemen: Kindly send books designated by [X} below and for which [ 

enclose stamps in amount requested. 

() Colonial Entrances of Beauty aud Distinction, No. M-51, — Free. 

(C) Pergolas and Garden Equipment Book, No M-34—30 cents 
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THE 


“SOME LEAVES ON 
AUTUMN PLANTING” 


T is illustrated in natural colors; it 
explains where to arrange Hardy 
Plants upon your lawn; it tells why 
Fall planting saves time and gives 
other advantages; it contains some 
money-saving offers of Lilacs, Peonies 


and Iris. 
“It” is our new Booklet “Some 
Leaves on Autumn Planting.” 


Just say, on a postal, 
‘Send Booklet B” 


Moons’ Nurseries 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


ich is 1 mile Fi 
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The 25 Best 
Peonies 


AT A 
TREMENDOUS BARGAIN 


Regular retail price $287.00 
For only $110.06 


Strong one year plants or 3 to 5 eye divisions 


one of each of the following 25 Best Varieties. 
Ratin, Retail Price 
No. t edhe ate Ge e's wee MO $12.00 
Kelway's 3 F ictorioes 30.00 
5.00 


lange 
Mme. jules Dessert......... 
a | 2 a 


Rosa Bonheur . 
Sarah Bernhardt (Lem.) . 
Georgiana Shaylor.......... 
Rc ipe we vhs’ sieh <<>> 


Total Retail Price..... 
ALL FOR ONLY $110.00 
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Here is an opportunity to have a beautiful 
Peony Garden at a bargain price. Peonies 
last a life time. 

Varieties are absolutely true to name. 
Figures preceding names of varieties indicate 
the ratin Se members of American Peony 
Society. 1 being very best, No. 10 tenth 
best of all peonies, etc. 

Order at once as our stock of some of these 
varieties is limited. Over per cent of our 
orders are from old customers. 

We have ten acres in Peonies, over 400 of 
the best varieties. 

Send for _ offering TREMENDOUS 
BARGAINS. 


LANGHORNE GARDENS 
Manhattan Bldg., 4th and Walnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(GALLOWAY 
— POPERY 


Br Bath No. 662,25” 
high, as illustrated in 
y, $21.00, 


light stony 
elphia. 


| 
f.0.b. Phila 
Our collection of high- 
| fired, strong and durable 
| Terra Cottas includes 
shapely jars, flower vases, 
| pots and boxes; gazing 
globes, sun dials, benches, 
etc. 
nee cal te as te 
twenty cents in stamps. 














GALLOWAY TERRA COITA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA . 








T= development of Creeping 


Bent has revolutionized standards 


in lawnmaking. This splendid lawn-grass 


prod 


uces wonderful rich, velvety green- 


sward. In years to come the better lawns 


will be Bent Lawns. 

Bent has long been recognized as the best 
grass for golf course putting greens. It 
has now proven ideal for lawns. 


** Bent Lawns,’ 


of us 


an illustrated booklet, is full 
eful information on this wonder grass. 


A copy is yours for the asking — Please 


write 


for it. 


O. M. Scott & Sons Company 


90 Sixth Street 


Marysville, Ohio 














HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


HE cover this month was sub- 

mitted in our Third Cover 
Competition by Gail McCreary 
Lesh. It is a painting in brilliant 
colors of an entrance to a house de- 
signed by Wesley S. Bessell, archi- 
tect. 

* * * 


Matlack Price is one of the best- 
known writers of the present day on 
architectural matters. Many years 
of writing and a close acquaintance 
with contemporary architects and 
their work make him peculiarly 
fitted to appraise to-day’s small- 
house architecture as seen in the 
houses which were submitted in our 
Small-House Competition. These 
houses exemplify practically every 
type of architecture current in 
good practice and are representative 
of the important sections of the 
country. 

The conclusions that Mr. Price 
draws, then, that domestic archi- 
tecture has made a steady advance 
during the last twenty-five years 
and that, although its origins may 
often be seen in the traditional archi- 
tecture of England and Continental 
countries, it is nevertheless of inde- 
pendent growth, are based on his 
wide knowledge of conditions and 
are well borne out by the houses 
selected to illustrate this article. 


HE phrase ‘the handwriting on 

the wall’ will take on a new 
meaning after you have read the 
article ‘Presidents and Wall Paper’ 
by Nancy McClelland. Miss Mc- 
Clelland, the author of Historic 
Wall-Papers, believes you can read 
a man’s character in the wall paper 
chosen by that man. Her deduc- 
tions that the dashing story of the 
adventures of Telemachus was a 
natural choice of paper by a hot- 
headed Irishman like Andrew Jack- 
son, and that the characters of Mar- 
tin Van Buren and Franklin Pierce 
are likewise revealed in the wall 
paper they selected, is a theory that 
you may or may not accept, but you 
will in any event be entertained by 
her facts. 


HETHER there is such a 

thing as a self-supporting 
house is a debatable question. Mrs. 
Grace M. Stark, whose article sup- 
porting the claim was published in 
the September 1924 issue, proved 
that there is. The writer of the fol- 


lowing letter disputes her figures. 
We should be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who has evidence 
pro or con. : 


As I happened to look through the 
September 1924 issue of the House 
Beautiful, | found a letter in the ‘How | 
Did It’ column on the moth-eaten fallacy 
of how to finance your two-family house 
by making the other fellow do it. Con- 
trary to what G. M. Stark says, I do not 
see how she, and | do noi believe any one 
else, can do the impossible. Examina- 
tion of her figuring plainly brings out the 
errors she has slipped into. 

To try to prove this, | have used her 
basic figures, and not knowing some of 
the details, have made some assumptions 
which possibly are not far from being 
right. The cost of the house is $8000; 
added improvements up to the time the 
letter was written have increased this to 
$8300. Most savings banks lend not 
over 60% of the value and charge 5%. 
Second mortgages cost not less than 8%. 
| have assumed taxes at $30 a thousand 
and an assessed value of $5000; insur- 
ance at $8 a thousand for 5 years (the 
rate | pay on my house) the insurance 
carried amounting to $5000. Interest on 
invested capital is figured at 6%. De- 
preciation and upkeep is figured at the 
rate of $300 a year which is pretty con- 
servative. 

The account now stands on the books 
as follows: — 


Cost of property $8300 
Cash invested $2800 
First mortgage 4800 
Second mortgage 700 


Interest on invested 


capital 6% $168.00 a year 








“1st mortgage 6% 288.00 “ 
“ 2d mortgage 8° 56.00% “ 
Taxes 150.00“ “ 
Water 3:00". " 
Insurance 8.00% “ 
Depreciation 300.00" ‘ 
$982 .00 
Cost $82.00 a month 


The correspondent makes the 
statement that the rent from the 
other apartment, which is $61 
month, takes care of the payments 
on the second mortgage of $56 a 
month and the interest, leaving the 
owners only taxes, insurance and 
improvements, which cost as fol- 
lows :— 





Taxes $i2.50a month 
Insurance .67 
Depreciation of Im- 
provements 25.00 if 
$38.17 “ 


Balance ($82-$38.17) $43.83 a month 
which is charged to the hired apartment. 
But the $50 payment on the second 
mortgage makes this total $93.83 which 
is $32.83 more than the rent. 

If people before buyinga double house, 
went into its financing, and if the mag- 
azines brought out the truth more, 
fewer home owners would go to the 
wall. 
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Note bow effectively it acts as a screen. Suitable 
gates can be furnished or will be made up specially 
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Helpful Fall Catalog for Fall Planting—Free 
= beauty of your garden next year depends 

very much on what you plant thig fall. Wagner 
Iris, Peonies, Hardy Plants, Bulbs, and Flowering 
Shrubbery will yield a loveliness of bloom if planted 
now — Wagner Evergreens and Conifers will give 
color to your winter landscape. 
Our Landscape Gardening Department can help 
you make your grounds more attractive whether 
you have a large estate or a small town or suburban 
lot. Please write for full information. 

Wagner Fall Gotaleg do of value to all garden lovers. 
It's free— Please ask for No. 393 

Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 93, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen, Florists and Landscape Gardeners 















f Olde Stonesfield | 
Roofs | 
| /_*, Flagging and bi Hl 


Stepping Stones 
Interesting shapes and 


choice colorings. 


Send for circulars: 
29A— Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs 
29B—“‘ Thatchslate Roofs” 
29C — Flagging 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CoO, 





Home Office: New York 
112 So. 16th Se Office: 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th Se. 





4 DUBOIS NOW 


fos winter landscaping 


HERE thick summer foliage has formed a sheltering screen, the 


ing leaves of Autumn often disclose an awkward or inhar- 


monious view. 


BOIS Woven Wood Fence is a welcome new solution for 


ndscaping problems. Its beauty is unaltered by the changing 


seasons. 


Made in France of straight, dive chestnut saplings, it blends with 


It adds a quaint old-world note, while forming an effective, 


sight-proof barrier. 


Plan now for winter beauty and privacy. Erect DUBOIS Woven 
Wood Fence at once to replace the backgrounds of foliage which will 
soon lose their protecting charm. 


Shipped in 5-foot sections, ready to erect, in two heights: 4!11"% 
and 6'6". Illustrated Booklet «K® describes the many interesting 
ways in which Dubois Woven Wood Fence is now being used; 
sent gladly upon request. Robert C. Reeves Co., 187 Water 
Street, New York City. 











From Boston to Minne- 


Lovely Californian 
Native Bulbs sz. 


of their success with, and the great pleasure 
derived from beds of my “FAWN 
LILIES”, the prettier name for Dog 
Tooth Violets or Erythroniums. Like 
success is reported with Camassias, while 
not a few are growing the Mariposa Tulips 
which are so exquisitely pictured in color 
in my forthcoming catalogue, which is 
yours for the asking. Ask for ‘‘Cali- 
fornia’s Choicest Bulbs.’ 
Purdy’s Hardy Plants from All Over 
the World is the title of my other cata- 
logue. You will find it a most useful 
garden reference book, and will keep it for 
years. In it I offer Hollyhocks in fine 
colors — colors that you have never even 
heard of before; the largest American , 
offering of Hellebores; over thirty species 
of Sedums, with a fine collection of reck 
plants and much information as to their 
culture; one of the finest American Iris 
lists, and a very wide assortment of other 
garden flowers. Either or both cata- 
logues on request, post free. 
Forty-six Years of Experience in Foreign 
Shipping Makes American Shipping Very 
Easy For Me ; 


CARL PURDY 
Box 71 © Ukiah, Calif. 
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“Here is One of the Most Satisfactory 
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Heating Plants in the Country 
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These are the words of Mr. John W. Kelly of the Alaska Plumbing 
and Heating Company of Portland, Oregon. He refers specifically 
to the Capitol steam boiler installed by his organization in the 
Multnomah Block Automotive Building of Portland. 

“When we put on the first test,’ says Mr. Kelly, “the farthest 
radiator from the boiler was warm in twenty-six minutes from 
the time the fire was started. This is remarkable performance for 
a low pressure heating plant carried on one boiler in a building of 
228,000 square feet. 


“The Austin Company, engineers and builders, believe it to be one 
of the best and largest single boiler installations of the kind ever 
made. This Capitol continues to do wonderful work with surpris- 
ingly small fuel consumption.” 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet 
which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General] Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Capitol Boilers 





BRANCH AND SALES OFFICES 


Boston ~ Springfield, Mass. ~ Portland, Me. ~ Providence, R. I. ~ Troy, N.Y. ~ *New York 
Brooklyn ~ Harrison, N. J. ~ Philadelphia ~ Baltimore ~ *Buffalo ~ *Pittsburgh ~ Cleveland 
New Haven ~ Columbus ~ Cincinnati ~ Detroit ~ Chicago (No. Side) ~ Chicago (So. Side) 
Milwaukee ~ Indianapolis ~ Louisville ~ St. Paul ~ St. Louis ~ Kansas City ~ Des Moines ~ Omaha 
——— Seattle ~ Portland, Ore. *Warehouse stocks carried at all points except those indicated 
by star. 
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Pittsburgh 









Glass 
Paint ~ Varnish 
Brushes 


Products 
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Schenley Apartments 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. bi pa 

















— not only gives walls soft, beautiful tones, 


/ ee e %? 
Guide to Better Homes but coats them with a smooth, poreless film 
sent you free. Equal in infor- which dirt and grime cannot penetrate. 
mation to any fivedollar bookon Mere water and sponge take the place of 
homefi urnishing and decoration. redecorating. Seventeen colors, for homes, 
Write Dept. E, today. business buildings, churches, hospitals, etc. 


OFT, beautiful wall tones showing no disturbing gloss, no 
lapsor brush marks! Such walls lend spaciousness to an 
interior and are a proper background for beautiful furnish- 
ings, asin the Schenley Apartments, Pittsburgh, one of the 
most notable apartment projects of recent years, represent- 
ing the ultimate excellence in architecture and decoration. 


Velumina 


Washable Wall Paint 





Whatever youneed —Glass, Paint, 
Varnish or Brushes—the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has a 
product that exactly fills. your 
requirements. Sold by quality 
dealers; used by exactingpainters. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factories .........:0::1005 esse Milwaukee, Wis., Newark,N.J., Portland, Ore. 














Use “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
in your new home. Write for 64 
page catalogue “Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the Home. It will 
aid you in making selections for 
bathrooms, kitchen and laundry. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 














